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AD  FERriSEMENT, 


>^ris  not  the  only ,  nor  even  the  chief,  de- 
J-  fug  ofthefe jheets ,  to  refute  the  reafon- 
ing  and  objections  of  Mr  Hume,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  miracles :  the  chief  defign  of  them 
is,  to  fet  the  principal  argument  for  chrif- 
tianity  in  its  proper  light .  On  a  fubjeci 
that  hath  been  fo  often  treated,  tis  impof- 
fble  to  avoid faying  many  things  which  have 
been  faid  before .  It  may,  however,  with 
reafon  be  affirmed,  that  there  fill  remains f 
on  this fubjeCi,  great  fcope  for  new  obferva- 
tions.  Befdes,  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  the  evidence  of  any  complex  argument 
depends  very  much  on  the  order  into  which 
the  material  circumfances  are  digefed,  and- 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  difplayed . 

Tlhe  EfTay  on  Miracles  deferves  tG  be> 
confdered,  as  one  of  the  mof  dangerous  at-  ^ 
tacks  that  have  been  made  on  our  religion . 
Hhe  danger  refults  not folely  from  the  merit? 
of  the  piece;  it  refults  much  more  from 

that  of  the  author.  The  piece  itfelf 

like  every  other  work  of  Mr  Hume,  is  in¬ 
genious  ; 
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gentous;  but  its  merit  is  more  of  the  orato- 
t  ial  kind,  than  of  the  philoj* optical.  The 

merit  of  the  author,  I  acknowledge  is  great . 
The _  many  afeful  volumes  he  hath  publijhed 
of  hiftory ,  as  well  as  on  criticifm,  politics, 
and  trade,  have  jujlly  procured  him ,  with 
allperfons  of tafte  and  differ nment ,  the  high- 
efl  reputation  as  a  writer.  What  pity  is 
it,  that  this  reputation  foould  have  been 
fullied  by  attempts  to  undermine  the  founda¬ 
tions  both  of  natural  religion  and  of  re- 
vealed  ! 

For  my  ozvn  part ,  I  think  it  a  piece  of 
jufice  in  me,  to  ac Knowledge  the  obligations 
I  owe  the  author ,  before  I  enter  on  the  pro- 
pofed  examination.  I  have  not  only  been 
much  entertained  and  i  iijl  ru  cl ed  by  his  works  • 
nut,  if  I  am  poffeffed  of  any  talent  in  ab- 
fracf  reafoning,  I  am  not  a  little  indebted 
to  what  he  hath  written  on  human  nature 
for  the  improvement  of  that  talent.  If 
therefoife,  in  this  trail,  I  have  refuted  Mr 
Hume's  Effay,  the  greater Jhare  of  the  me¬ 
rit  is  perhaps  to  be  afcribed  to  Mr  Hume 
himfelf.  The  compliment  which  the  Ruffi¬ 
an  monarch,  after  the  famous  battle  of  Pol- 
towa,  paid  the  Swediffi  generals ,  when  he 
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gave  them  the  honourable  appellation  of  his 
mafters  in  the  art  of  war,  I  may ,  with 
great  fincerity ,  pay  my  acute  and  ingenious 
adverfary. 

I  Jhall  add  a  few  things  concerning  the 
occafion  and form  of  the  following  differtati- 
on. 

Some  of  the  principal  topics  here  dif cuf¬ 
fed,  were  more  briefly  treated  in  a  fermon 
preached  before  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen, 
and  are  now  made  public  at  their  deflre.  T ? 
the  end  that  an  argument  offo  great  impor¬ 
tance  might  be  more  fully  and  freely  canvaf- 
ed  than  it  could  have  been ,  with  propriety , 
in  a  fermon ,  it  was  judged  neceffary  to  new- 
model  the  difeourfe,  and  to  give  it  that  form 
in  zvhich  it  now  appears. 

The  edition  of  Mr  Hume's  efl'ays  to  which 
I  always  refer  in  this  work ,  is  that  printed 
at  London,  in  duodecimo,  1750,  intit  led, 
Philofophical  efl'ays  concerning  human 
underftanding.  I  have,  flnee  finifhing 
this  traB,  feen  a  later  edition,  in  which 
there  are  a  few  variations.  None  of  them 
appeared  to  me fo  material,  as  to  give  ground 
for  altering  the  quotations  and  references 
here  ufed.  There  is  indeed  one  alteration, 

which 
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which  candour  required  that  I  fhould  men¬ 
tion  :  I  have  accordingly  mentioned  it  in  a 
note  *. 

The  arguments  of  the  effayifl  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  refute  by  argument.  Mere 
declamation  I  know  no  way  of  refuting , 
but  by  analyfing  it;  nor  do  I  conceive  how 
inconfiftencies  can  be  anfwered  otherwife 
than  by  expofing  them.  In  fuch  analyiis 
and  expofition,  which,  I  own,  1  have  at¬ 
tempted  without  ceremony  or  referve,  an  air 
of  ridicule  is  unavoidable:  but  this  ridi¬ 
cule,  I  am  well  aware,  if  founded  in  mifre- 
prefentation,  will  at  laf  rebound  upon  my- 
felf.  It  is  pofible,  that,  in  fome  things  I 
have  miilaken  the  author's  meaning  ;  lam 
confcious,  that  I  have  not,  in  any  thing ,  de- 
fgnedly  mifreprefented  it. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Hristianity,”  it  hath  been  faid,  “  is  not 


founded  in  argument.”  If  it  were  only 
meant  by  thefe  words,  that  the  religion  of  Jefus 
could  not,  by  the  fingle  aid  of  reafoning,  produce 
its  full  effedl  upon  the  heart;  every  true  Chriflian 
would  chearfully  fubfcribe  to  them.  No  arguments 
unaccompanied  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
can  convert  the  foul  from  fin  to  God;  though  even 
to  fuch  converfion,  arguments  are,  by  the  agency  of 
the  Spirit,  render’d  fubfervient.  Again,  if  we  were 
to  underfland  by  this  aphorifm,  that  the  principles  of 
our  religion  could  never  have  been  difcovered,  by  the 
natural  and  unaffifled  faculties  of  man  ;  this  pofition, 
I  prefume,  would  be  as  little  difputed  as  the  former. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  cover  of  an  ambi¬ 
guous  expreflion,  it  is  intended  to  infinuate,  that  thofe 
principles,  from  their  very  nature,  can  admit  no  rati¬ 
onal  evidence  of  their  truth,  (and  this,  by  the  way,  is 
the  only  meaning  which  can  avail  our  antagoniffs) 
the  gofpel,  as  well  as  common  fenfe,  loudly  reclaims 
againft  it. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  author  of  our  reli¬ 
gion,  often  argued,  both  with  his  difciples  and  with 
his  adverfaries,  as  with  reafonable  men,  on  the 
principles  of  reafon,  without  this  faculty,  he  well 
knew,  they  could  not  be  fufceptible  either  ot  religion 
or  of  law.  He  argued  from  prophecy,  and  the 
conformity  of  the  event  to  tiie  predidhon  He 
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argued  from  the  teflimony  of  John  the  Baptift,  who 
was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  prophet  "h  He 
Argued  from  the  miracles  which  he  himfelf  perform¬ 
ed  as  uncontrovertible  evidences,  that  God  Al¬ 
mighty  operated  by  him,  and  had  fent  him.  He 
expoftulates  wdth  his  enemies,  that  they  did  not  ufe 
their  reafon  on  this  fubjedf.  Why,  fays  he,  even  of 
yourfehes ,  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  |  ?  In  like  man¬ 
ner  we  are  called  upon  by  the  apoftles  of  our  Lord, 
to  a 61  the  part  of  wife  men  and  judge  impartially  of 
what  they  Jay**.  Thofe  who  do  fo,  are  highly  com¬ 
mended,  tor  the  candour  and  prudence  they  difcover, 
in  an  affair  of  fo  great  confequence  ft.  We  are  even 
commanded,  to  be  always  ready  to  give  an  anjwer  to 
every  man  that  afketh  us  a  reafon  of  our  hope  f  i  ;  in 
meehrefs  to  inf  ruff  them  that  oppofe  themj elves  j|||  ;  and 
garnefly  to  contend  for  the  faith  which  was  once  deliver¬ 
ed  to  the  faints*.  God  has  neither  in  natural  nor  re¬ 
veal’d  religion,  left  himfelf  without  awitnefs  ;  but  has 
in  both  given  moral  and  external  evidence,  fufficient 
to  convince  the  impartial,  to  filence  the  gainfayer 
and  to  render  inexcufable  the  atheift  and  the  unbe¬ 
liever.  This  evidence  it  is  our  duty  to  attend  to,  and 
candidly  to  examine.  We  mud  prove  all  things ,  as 
we  are  exprcfsly  enjoin’d  in  holy  wri  t,  if  we  would 
ever  hope  to  hold  fajl  that  which  is  good  f . 

Thus  much  I  thought  proper  to  premife,  not  to 
ferve  as  .an  apology  for  the  defign  of  this  tradl,  (the 
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defign  furely  needs  no  apology,  whatever  the  world 
may  judge  of  the  execution)  but  to  expofe  the  fhal- 
lownefs  of  that  pretext,  under  which  the  advocates 
for  infidelity  in  this  age  commonly  take  Ihelter. 
Whild  therefore  we  enforce  an  argument,  which,  in 
fupport  of  our  religion,  was  fo  frequently  infilled  on 
by  its  divine  founder,  we  will  not  dread  the  reproach¬ 
ful  titles  of  dangerous  friends ,  or  dijguijed  enemies  of 
revelation.  Such  are  the  titles,  which  the  writer, 
whofe  fentiments  we  propofe  in  thefe  papers  to  can- 
vafs,  hath  bellow’d  on  his  antagonifls  j  ;  not,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  through  malice  againd  them,  but  as  a  fort  of 
excufe  for  himfelf,  or  at  ieail  a  handle  for  introducing 
a  very  ffrange  and  unmeaning  compliment  to  the 
religion  of  his  country,  alter  a  very  bold  attempt  to 
undermine  it.  We  will  however  do  him  the  juftice 
to  own,  that  he  hath  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  re¬ 
tort  the  charge.  No  intelligent  perfon,  who  hath 
carefully  perufed  the  EJJay  on  Miracles ,  will  impute 
to  the  author  eitiier  of  thofe  ignominious  cha¬ 
racters. 

My  primary  intention  in  undertaking  an  anfwer  to 
the  aforefaid  effay,  hath  invariably  been,  to  contribute 
all  in  my  power  to  the  defence  of  a  religion ,  which 
I  efleem  the  greated  blefiing  conferred  by  Heaven  on 
the  Tons  of  men.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  a  fecondary 
motive  of  confiderable  weight,  to'  vindicate  philofophy\ 
at  lead  that  mod  important  branch  of  it  which  afcer- 
tains  the  rules  of  reafoning,  from  thofe  abftird  con¬ 
fluences,  which"  this  author’s  theory  naturally  leads 
us  to.  The  theme  is  arduous.  The  adverfary  is  both 
fubtle  and  powerful.  With  fuch  an  adverfary,  I 
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fhould  on  very  unequal  terms  enter  the  lids,  had  I 
not  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  fide  of  truth.  And 
an  eminent  advantage  this  doubtlefs  is.  It  requires 
but  moderate  abilities  to  fpeak  in  defence  of  a  good 
caufe.  A  good  caufe  demands  but  a  didin£t  expo¬ 
sition  and  a  fair  hearing;  and  vve  may  fay  with  great 
propriety,  it  will  fpeak  for  itfelf.  But  to  adorn  er¬ 
ror  with  the  femblance  of  truth,  and  make  the 
worje  appear  the  better  reajon ,  requires  all  the  arts  of  in 
genuity  and  invention  ;  arts  in  which  few  or  none 
have  been  more  expert  than  Mr  Hume.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  on  fome  occafions  he  hath  fo 
ill  applied  them. 
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is  not  the  aim  of  this  author  to  evince,  that 
A  miracles,  if  admitted  to  be  true,  would  not  be 
a  fufficient  evidence  of  a  divine  million.  His  deiign 
is  folelyto  prove,  that  miracles  which  have  not  been 
the  obiedts  of  our  own  fenfes,  at  lead  fuch  as  are 
fk id  to  have  been  performed  in  atteflation  of  any  re¬ 
ligious  fyftein,  cannot  reafonably  be  admitted  by  us, 
or  believ'd  on  the  teftimony  of  others.  “  A  miracle ,  ' 
fays  he,.  “  fupported  by  any  human  tefhmonv,  is 
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u  more  properly  a  fubjedt  of  derifion  than  of  argu- 
ment  Again,  in  the  conclufion  of  his  eftay, 
u  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  no  teftimony, 
for  any  kind  of  miracle,  can  ever  poflibly  amount 
to  a  probability,  much  lefs  to  a  proof  +.”  Here 
be  concludes  againft  all  miracles.  “  Any  kind  of 
miracle”  are  his  exprefs  words.  He  feems  however 
immediately  fenlible,  that  in  aliening  this,  he  hath 
gone  too  far  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  end  of  the  fame 
paragraph,  retracls  part  of  what  he  had  advanced  in 
the  beginning.  11  We  may  eftabli fh  it  as  a  maxim 
“  tbat  no  human  teftimony  can  have  fuch  force,  as 
"  t0  Pr°ve  a  miracle,  and  make  it  a  juft  foundation 
for  any  fyftem  of  religion.”  In  the  note  on  this 
paftage,  he  has  thefe  words.  “  I  beg  the  limitation 
“  here  made,  may  be  remarked,  when  I  fay,  that  a 
“  miracle  can  never  be  prov’d,  fo  as  to  be  the  foun- 
dation  of  a  fyftem  of  religion.  For  I  own  that 
“  otherwife  there  may  pollibly  be  miracles,  or 
violations  of  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature,  of  fuch  a 
a  kind,  of  to  admit  of  proof  from  human  teftimo- 
“  ny.” 

So  much  for  that  cardinal  point,  which  theeftayift 
labours  foftrenuoufly  to  evince;  and  which,  if  true, 
will  not  only  be  fubverfive  of  revelation,  as  received 
by  us,  on  the  teftimony  of  the  apoftles,  and  prophets, 
and  martyrs  ;  but  will  dire&ly  lead  to  this  general 
conclufion  :  4  That  it  is  impoftible  for  God  Almigh- 

4  ty  to  give  a  revelation,  attended  with  fuch  evidence 
1  that  it  can  be  reafonably  believed  in  after-ages, 

'  or  even  in  the  fame  age,  by  any  perfon  who  hath 

not 
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‘  not  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  miracles,  by  which 
‘  it  is  fupported.* 

Now,  by  what  wonderful  procefs  of  reafoning  is 
this  drange  conclufion  made  out  ?  Several  topics  have 
been  employ’d  for  the  purpofe  by  this  fubtle  difpu- 
tant.  Among  thefe  there  is  one  principal  argument 
which  he  is  at  great  pains  to  fet  off  to  the  bed  ad¬ 
vantage.  Here  indeed  he  claims  a  particular  con¬ 
cern,  having  difeovered  it  himfelf.  His  title  to  the 
honour  of  the  difeovery,  ’tis  not  my  bufinefs  to  con¬ 
trovert  ;  I  confine  myfelf entirely  to  the  confideration 
of  its  importance.  To  this  end  1  (hall  now  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  reader,  the  unanfwerable  argument,  as  he 
flatters  himfelf  it  will  be  found  ;  taking  the  freedom 
for  brevity’s  fake,  to  compendize  the  reafoning,  and 
to  omit  whatever  is  faid  merely  for  illuflration.  To 
do  otherwife  would  lay  me  under  the  necefllty  of 
tranferibing  the  greater  part  of  the  eflay. 

4  Experience,’  fays  he,  *  is  our  only  guide  in  rea- 
4  foning  concerning  matters  of  fa£t  *.  Experience 
4  is  in  fome  things  variable,  in  fome  things  uniform. 
4  A  variable  experience  gives  rife  only  to  probability; 
‘  an  uniform  experience  amounts  to  a  proof  f.  Proba- 
4  bility  always  fuppofes  an  oppofition  of  experiments 
4  and  obfervations,  where  the  one  fide  is  found  too- 

*  verbalance  the  other,  and  to  produce  a  degree  of 

*  evidence  proportion’d  to  the  fuperiority.  In 
4  fuch  cafes  we  mud  balance  the  oppofite  experi- 
4  ments,  and  dedudf  the  lefler  number  from  the 

*  greater,  in  order  to  know  the  exa£l:  force  of  thefupe- 
<  rior  evidence  j;.  Our  belief  or  afiiirance  of  any  fa£i 

4  from 
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4  frorr*  the  report  of  eye-witneffes,  is  derived  from 

*  no  °ther  principle  than  experience  ;  that  is,  our 

*  obfervation  of  the  veracity  of  human  tedimony,  and 

*  of  the  ufual  conformity  of  fads  to  the  reports  of 
<  witneffes  *.  Now,  if  the  fad  atteded  partakes  of 
4  the  marvellous,  if  it  is  fuch  as  has  feldom  fallen 
4  under  our  obfervation,  here  is  a  conteft  of  two  op- 
4  pofite  experiences,  of  which  the  one  dedroys  the 
4  other,  as  far  as  its  force  goes,  and  the  fuperior  can 

*  only  operate  on  the  mind  by  the  force  which  remains. 
4  The  very  fame  principle  of  experience,  which  gives 

*  us  a  certain  degree  of  affurance  in  the  tedimony 
4  of  witnefles,  gives  us  alfo,  in  this  cafe,  another  ae- 
4  gree  of  affurance,  againft  the  fad  which  they  en- 
4  deavour  to  edablifh  ;  from  which  contradiction, 

*  there  neceffiarily  arifes  a  counterpoife,  and  mutual 
4  dedrudion  of  belief  and  authority  f.  Further,  if 
4  the  fad  affirmed  by  the  witneffes,  inftead  ofbeing 
‘  only  marvellous,  is  really  miraculous  ;  if  befides 

*  the  teftimony  confider’d  apart  and  in  itfelf,  amounts 
4  to  an  entire  proof ;  in  that  cafe  there  is  proof  a- 
4  gaind  proof,  of  which  the  dronged  mud  prevail, 

4  but  dill  with  a  diminution  of  its  force,  in  propor- 
4  tion  to  that  of  its  antagonid.  A  miracle  is  aviola- 
4  tion  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  as  a  firm  and 
4  unalterable  experience  has  edablifhed  thefe  laws, 

4  the  proof  again d  a  miracle  from  the  very  nature 
4  of  the  fad,  is  as  entire,  as  any  argument  from  ex- 
4  perience  can  poffibly  be  imagined  J.  And  if  fo, 

4  ‘t is  an  undeniable  confequence,  that  it  cannot  be 
4  furmounted  by  any  proof  whatever  from  tedimonv. 

4  A  miracle,  therefore,  however  atteded,  can  never 

^  r\  . 
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4  be  render’d  credible,  even  in  the  lowed  degree.’ 
This,  in  my  apprehenfion,  is  the  fum  of  the  argument 
on  which  my  ingenious  opponent  reds  the  drength  of 
his  caufe. 

In  anfwer  to  this  I  propofe  firft  to  prove,  that  the 
whole  is  built  upon  a  falfe  hypothefis.  That  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  tedimony  is  derived  folely  from  experience, 
which  feems  to  be  an  axiom  of  this  writer,  is  at  lead 
not  fo  incontedable  a  truth  as  he  fuppofes  it ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  tedimony  hath  a  natural  and  original 
influence  on  belief,  antecedent  to  experience,  will,  I 
imagine,  eafily  be  evinced.  For  this  purpofe  let  it  be 
remark’d,  that  the  earlied  affent,  whch  is  given  to 
tedimonv  by  children,  and  which  is  previous  to  ail 
experience,  is  in  facl  the  mod  unlimited,  that  by  a  gra¬ 
dual  experience  of  manknd,  it  is  gradually  contracted, 
and  reduced  to  narrower  hounds.  To  fay,  therefore, 
that  our  diffidence  in  tedimony  is  the  refultof  experi¬ 
ence,  is  more  philofophical,  becaufe  more  confonant 
to  truth,  than  to  fay  that  otir  faith  in  tedimony  has 
this  foundation.  Accordingly  youth,  which  is 
unexperienced,  is  credulous  ;  age,  on  the  contrary,  is 
didrudful.  Exactly  the  reverfe  would  be  the  cafe 
were  this  author’s  doctrine  jud. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  If  experience  is  allowed  to 
be  the  only  meafure  of  a  logical  or  reafonable  faith 
in  tedimony ,  the  quedion,  Whether  the  influence  of  tejli- 
mony  on  belief ,  be  original  or  deriv'd  ?  it ’t is  not  mere¬ 
ly  verbal,  is  at  lead  of  no  importance  in  the  prefent 
controverfy.  But  I  maintain  it  is  of  thegreated  im¬ 
portance.  The  difference  between  us  is  by  no 
means  fo  inconfiderable,  as  to  a  carelefs  view  it  may 

appear. 
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appear.  According  to  his  philofophy.  the  prefump- 
tion  is  againft  the  teftimony  or  (which  amounts 
to  the  fame  thing)  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  prefump- 
tion  in  its  favour,  till  properly  fupported  by  experi- 
cnce.  According  to  the  explication  given,'  there  is 
the  ftrongeft  prefumption  in  favour  of  the  teftimony, 
till  properly  refuted  by  experience. 

If  it  be  objeaed  by  the  author,  that  fuch  a  faith  in 
teftimony  as  is  prior  to  experience,  mull  be  unrea- 
onable  and  unphilofophical,  becaufe  unaccountable  ; 
I  ould  repiy,  that  there  are,  and  muff  be,  in  hu¬ 
man  nature,  fome  original  grounds  of  belief,  beyond 

which  our  refearches  cannot  proceed,  and  of  which 

tnere  oie  tis  vain  to  attempt  a  rational  account.  I 
iouid  uehre  the  objedlorto  give  a  reafonable  account 
°f  ^is  *n  this  principle,  that  Jimilar  caujes  al¬ 
ways  produce. Jimilar  effects  ;  or  in  this,  that  the  courfe 
of  nature  will  be  the  fame  to-morrow ,  that  It  was  ye- 
ferday ,  and  is  to  day :  principles,  which  he  himfelf 
acknowledges,  are  neither  intuitively  evident,  nor 
deduced  from  premifes  ;  and  which  neverthelefs  we 
are  under  a  neceffity  of  prefuppofing,  in  all  our  rea- 
fonings  from  experience*.  I  fhould  defire  him  to  give 
a  reafonable  account  of  his  faith  in  the  cleared:  in¬ 
formations  of  his  memory,  which  he  will  find  it  alike 
impoflible  either  to  doubt,  or  to  explain.  Indeed  me¬ 
mory  beais  nearly  the  fame  relation  to  experience,  that 
tefiimony  does.  Certain  it  is  that  the  defeats  and 
mifreprefentations  of  memory  are  often  corre£led  by 
experience.  Yet  fhould  any  perfon  hence  infer, 
that  memory  derives  all  its  evidence  from  experi¬ 
ence,  he  would  fall  into  a  manifefi  abfurditv*  For, 

on 
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on  the  contrary,  experience  derives  its  origin  folely 
from  memory,  and  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  general 
maxims  or  conclufions,  we  have  form’d,  from  the 
comparifon  of  particular  fads  remember’d.  If  we  had 
not  previoufly  given  an  implicit  faith  to  memory,  we 
had  never  been  able  to  acquire  experience.  When  there¬ 
fore  we  fay  th^t  memory,  which  gives  birth  to  expe¬ 
rience,  may  neverthelefs  in  fome  in  dances  be  corred- 
ed  by  experience,  no  more  is  imply’d,  but  that  the  in¬ 
ferences  form’d  from  the  mod  lively  and  perfpicuous 
reports  of  memory,  fometimes  ferve  to  redify  the  mis¬ 
takes  which  arife  from  fuch  reports  of  this  faculty,  as 
are  mod  languid  and  confus’d.  Thus  memory,  in 
thefe  indances,  may  be  faid  to  corred  itfelf.  The  cafe 
is  often  much  the  fame  with  experience  and  tedimo- 
ny,  as  will  appear  more  clearly  in  the  Second  fcdion, 
where  I  (hall  conlider  tne  ambiguity  of  the  word  ex¬ 
perience ,  as  us’d  by  this  author. 


But  how,  fays  Mr  Hume,  is  tedimony  then  to 
be  refuted  ?  Principally  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  two 
ways  :  frrj ?,  and  mod  diredly,  by  contradidory  te- 
dimony  ;  that  is,  when  an  equal  or  greater  number 
of  witnefles,  equally  or  more  credible,  atted  the  con- 
trai  y  :  Jecondly ,  by  fuch  evidence  either  of  the  inca¬ 
pacity  or  bafenefs  of  the  witnefles,  as  is  Sufficient  to 
difcredit  them.  What,  rejoins  my  antagonid,  can¬ 
not  then  tedimony  be  confuted  by  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  fad  atteded  ?  Has  this  consideration 
no  weight  at  all  r  I  hat  this  consideration  hath  no 
we;got  at  a!!,  twas  never  my  intention  to  main¬ 
tain  ;  mat  by  kfeii  it  can  very  rarely,  if  ever,  amount 
J-°  a  IC‘ station  againft  ample  and  unexceptiona¬ 
ble 
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ble  teftimony,  I  hope  to  make  extremely  plain.  Who 
hath  ever  denied,  that  the  uncommonnefs  of  an  e- 
vent  related,  is  a  prefumption  againfl  its  reality  ;  and 
that  chiefly  on  account  of  the  tendency,  which,  expe¬ 
rience  teacheth  us,  and  this  author  hath  obferved,  fome 
people  have  to  facrifice  truth  to  the  love  of  wonder*? 
The  queflion  only  is,  How  far  does  this  prefumption 
extend?  In  the  extent  which  Mr  Hume  hath  af- 
fign’d  it,  he  hath  greatly  exceeded  the  limits  of  nature, 
and  confequentlv  of  all  juft  reafoning. 

In  his  opinion,  “  When  the  fa  61  attefled  is  fuch 
“  as  has  feldom  fallen  under  our  obfervation,  there 
“  is  a  contefl  of  two  oppoflte  experiences,  of  which 
“  the  one  deflroys  the  other,  as  far  as  its  force  gaes, 
“  and  the  fuperior  can  only  operate  on  the  mind,  by 
“  the  force  which  remains  There  is  a  metaphy- 
fical,  I  had  almofl  faid,  a  magical  balance  and  arith¬ 
metic,  for  the  weighing  and  fubtracling  of  evidence,  to 
which  he  frequently  recurs,  and  with  which  he 
feems  to  fancy  he  can  perform  wonders.  I  with  he 
had  been  a  little  more  explicit  in  teaching  us  how 
thefe  rare  inventions  muft  be  us’d.  When  a  writer  of 
genius  and  elocution  expreffes  himfelf  in  general  terms, 
he  will  find  it  an  eafy  matter,  to  give  a  plaufible  appear¬ 
ance  to  things  the  moil  unintelligible  in  nature. 
Such  fometimes  is  this  author’s  way  of  writing.  In 
the  in  fiance  before  us  he  is  particularly  happy  in 
his  choice  of  metaphors.  They  are  fuch  as  are  na¬ 
turally  adapted  to  prepoilefs  a  reader  in  his  favour. 
What  candid  perfon  can  think  of  lufpe6ling  the  im¬ 


partiality  of  an  inquirer,  who  is  for  weighing  in  the 
[calcs  of  reafon,  all  the  arguments  on  either  fide? 
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Who  can  fufpe£l  his  exaftnefs  who  determines  every 
thing  by  a  numerical  computation  ?  Hence  it  is,  that 
to  a  fuperficial  view  his  reafoning  appears  fcarce  in¬ 
ferior  to  demonflration  ;  but,  when  narrowly  canvaff- 
ed,  ’tis  impra&icable  t©  find  an  application,  of 
which,  in  a  confiftency  with  good  fenfe,  it  is  capable. 

In  confirmation  of  the  remark  juft  now  made,  let 
us  try  how  his  manner  of  arguing  on  this  point  can 
be  applied  to  a  particular  inftance.  For  this  purpofe 
I  make  the  following  fuppfition.  1  have  lived  for 
fome  years  near  a  ferry.  It  confifts  with  my  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  paflage-boat  has  a  thoufand  times  croff- 
ed  the  river,  and  as  many  times  returned  fafe.  An 
unknown  man,  whom  I  have  juft  now  met,  tells  me 
inaferious  manner,  that  it  is  loft ;  and  affirms,  that  he 
himfelf  ftanding  on  the  bank,  was  a  fpe&ator  of  the 
feene;  that  he  faw  the  paffengers  carried  down  the 
ftream,  and  the  boat  overwhelmed.  No  perfon,  who 
is  influenced  in  his  judgment  of  things,  not  by 
philofophical  fubtilties,  but  by  common  fenfe,  a 
much  furer  guide,  will  hefitate  to  declare,  that  *  n 
fuch  a  teftimony  I  have  probable  evidence  of  the 
fa£t  aflerted.  But  if  leaving  common  fenfe,  I  fhall 
recur  to  metaphyfics,  and  fubmit  to  be  tutored  in  my 
way  of  judging  by  the  effayift,  he  will  remind  me, 
t(  that  there  is  here  a  conteft  of  two  oppofite  experi- 
“  ences,  of  which  the  one  deftroys  the  other,  as 
“  far  as  its  force  goes,  and  the  fiiperior  can  only 
operate  on  the  mind  by  the  force  which  remains. ” 
I  am  warned,  that  “  the  very  fame  principle  of 
experience,  which  gives  me  a  certain  degree  or 
“  affurance  in  the  teftimony  of  the  witnefs  gives  me 
“  alfo,  in  this  cafe,  another  degree  of  affurance,  again  ft 
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“  the  faft,  which  he  endeavours  to  eftablifh,  from 
which  contradi&ion  there  arifes  a  counterpoife  and 

41  mutual  deftru&ion  of  belief  and  authority*.” _ 

Weil,  I  would  know  the  truth,  if  poflible;  and 
that  I  may  conclude  fairly  and  philofophically,  how 
mufl  I  balance  thefe  oppofite  experiences,  as  you  are 
pleafed  to  terra  them  ?  Muft  I  fet  the  thoufand,  or 
rather  the  two  thoufand  inftances  of  the  one  fide, 
againft  the  fingle  inftance  of  the  other  ?  In  that  cafe, 
tis  eafy  to  fee,  I  have  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  degrees  of  evidence  that  my  information  is  falfe. 
Or,  is  it  neceftary,  in  order  to  make  it  credible,  that 
the  fingle  infiance  have  two  thoufand  times  as  much 
evidence,  as  any  of  the  oppofite  inftances,  fuppofing 
them  equal  among  themfelves  ;  or  fuppofing  them 
unequal,  as  much  as  all  the  two  thoufand  put  together, 
that  there  may  be  at  leaft  an  equilibrium  ?  This  is 
impofiible.  I  had  for  fome  of  thofe  infiances,  the 
evidence  of  fenfe,  which  hardly  any  teftimony  can 
/^ual,  much  lefs  exceed.  Once  more,  muft  the 
evidence  I  have  of  the  veracity  of  the  witnefs,  be  a 
full  equivalent  to  the  two  thoufand  inftances,  which 
oppofe  the  fa6l  attefted  ?  By  the  fuppofition,  I 
have  no  politive  evidence  for  or  againft  his  veracity, 
he  being  a  perfon  whom  I  never  few  before.  Yet  if 
none  of  thefe  be  the  balancing,  which  the  eftay- writer 
means,  I  defpair  of  being  able  to  difcover  his  mean¬ 
ing. 

Is  then  fo  weak  a  proof  from  teftimony  incapable 
of  being  refuted  ?  I  am  far  from  thinking  fo  ; 
tho’  even  fo  weak  a  proof  could  not  be  overturned  by 
fuch  a  contrary  experience.  How  then  may  it  be 

overturned 
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overturned  ?  Firjl ,  by  contradidory  teflimony.  Go¬ 
ing  homewards  I  meet  another  perfon,  whom  I 
know  as  little  as  I  did  the  former ;  finding  that  he 
comes  from  the  ferry,  I  afk  him  cencerning  the 
truth  of  the  report.  He  affirms  that  the  whole  is  a 
fidion  ;  that  he  faw  the  boat,  and  all  in  it,  come  fafe 
to  land.  This  would  do  more  to  turn  the  fcale,  than 
fifty  thoufand  fuch  contrary  inffances,  as  were  fup- 
pofed.  Yet  this  would  not  remove  fufpicion.  In¬ 
deed,  if  we  were  to  confider  the  matter  abffradly, 
one  would  think, that  all  fufpicion  would  be  removed, 
that  the  two  oppofite  teffi monies  would  deflroy  each 
other,  and  leave  the  mind  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  its  former  experience,  in  the  fame  flate  as  if  nei¬ 
ther  teflimony  had  been  given.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  confonant  to  fad.  When  once  teflimonies 
are  introduced,  former  experience  is  generally  of  no 
account  in  the  reckoning ;  it  is  but  like  the  duff 
of  the  balance,  which  hath  not  any  fenfible 
effed  upon  the  fcales.  The  mind  hangs  in  fufpence 
between  the  two  contrary  declarations,  and  confiders 
it  as  one  to  one,  or  equal  improbability,  that  the  report 
is  true,  or  that  it  is  falfe.  Afterwards  a  third,  and  a 
fourth,  and  a  fifth,  confirm  the  declaration  of  the 
fecond.  I  am  then  quite  at  eafe.  Is  this  the  only 
effedual  way  of  confuting  falfe  teflimony  ?  No.  I 
fuppofe  again y  that  inffead  of  meeting  with  any  perfon 
who  can  inform  me  concerning  the  fad,  I  get  from 
fome,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  witnefs  information 
concerning  his  charader.  They  tell  me,  he  is 
notorious  for  lying  ;  and  that  his  lies  are  commonly 
forged,  not  with  a  view  to  interefl,  but  merely  to 
gratify  a  malicious  pleafure,  which  the  takes  in  alarm¬ 
ing 
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ing  Grangers.  This,  tho’  not  fo  dire#  a  refutation 
as  the  former,  will  be  fufficient  to  difcredit  his  report. 
In  the  former,  where  there  istedimony  contradi&ing 
ceflimony,  the  author’s  metaphor  of  a  balance  may  be 
ufed  with  propriety.  The  things  weighed  are  homo- 
geneal :  and  when  contradi&ory  evidences  are  pre- 
fented  to  the  mind,  tending  to  prove  pofitions  which 
cannot  be  both  true,  the  mind  mud  decide  on  the 
comparative  drength  of  the  oppofite  evidences,  before 
it  yield  to  either. 

But  is  tnis  the  cafe  in  the  fuppofition  firft  made  r 
By  no  means.  I  he  two  thoufand  indances  formerly 
known,  and  the  fingle  indance  atteded,  as  they  re- 
late  to  aifFcient  facts,  tho’  of  a  contrary  nature,  are 
not  contradictory.  There  is  no  inconfidency  in  be¬ 
lieving  both.  There  is  no  inconfidency  in  receiving 
the  lad  on  weaker  evidence,  (if  it  be  fufficient  evidence] 
not  only  than  ail  the  former  together,  but  even  than 
any  of  them  fingly,  Will  it  be  faid,  that  tho’  the 
former  indances  are  not  themfelves  contradictory  to 
to  the  fa£t  recently  atteded,  they  lead  to  a  conclu- 
fion  that  is  contradictory  ?  I  anfvver,  ’Tis  true, 
that  the  experienced  frequency  of  the  conjunction  of 
any  two  events,  leads  the  mind  to  infer  a  fimilar  con¬ 
junction  in  time  to  come.  But  let  it  at  the  fame 
time  be  remarked,  that  no  man  confiders  this  inference, 
as  having  equal  evidence  with  any  one  of  thofe  pad 
events,  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  for  the  belief  of 
which  we  have  had  fufficient  tedimony.  Before  then 
the  method  recommended  by  this  author  can  turn  to 
any  account,  it  will  be  neceffary  for  him  to  compute 
and  determine  with  precifion,  how  many  hundreds, 

how 
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how  many  thoufands,  I  might  fay  how  many  myri¬ 
ads  of  inflances,  will  confer  fuch  evidence  on  the 
conclufion  founded  on  them,  as  will  prove  an  equi¬ 
poize  for  the  teffimony  of  one  ocular  witnels,  a  man 
of  probity,  in  a  cafe  of  which  he  is  allowed  to  be  a 
competent  judge. 

There  is  in  arithmetic  a  rule  called  reduction, 
by  which  numbers  of  different  denominations  are 
brought  to  the  fame  denomination.  If  this  ingeni¬ 
ous  author  fhall  invent  a  rule  in  logic ,  analogous  to 
this,  for  reducing  different  claifes  of  evidence  to  the 
fame  clafs,  he  will  blefs  the  world  with  a  mo  ft  im¬ 
portant  difcovery.  Then  indeed  he  will  have  the 
honour  to  eflabhfh  an  everlalfing  peace  in  the  lepu- 
blic  of  letters  ;  then  we  fhall  have  the  happinefs  to  fee 
controverfy  of  every  kind,  theological,  hilioncal, 
philofophical,  receive  its  mortal  wound;  for  though, 
in  every  queftion,  we  could  not  even  then  determine 
with  certainty,  on  which  fide  the  truth  iay,  vve  could 
always  determine  [and  that  is  the  utroofl  the  nalme 
of  the  thing  admits)  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
geometry  and  algebra  can  afford,  on  which  fide  the 
probability  lay,  and  in  what  degree.  But  till  this 
rnetaphyfical  reduction  is  difeovered,  twill  beimpoflihle 
where  the  evidences  are  of  different  ordeis,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  by  fujrtraffhn  the  fuperior  evidence.  We  could 
not  but  effeem  him  a  novice  in  arithmetic,  who  be¬ 
ing  afked,  whether  feven  pounds  or  eleven  pence 
make  the  greater,  fum,  and  what  is  the  difference  ? 
(hould,  by  attending  folely  to  the  numbers,  and  over¬ 
looking  the  value,  conclude  that  eleven  pence  were 
the  preater,  and  that  it  exceeded  the  other  by  four. 

'  b  ,  ,  -  B  3  Muft 
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Mud  we  not  be  equal  novices  in  reafoning,  if  we 
follow  the  fame  abfurd  method?  Muff  we  not  fall 
into  as  great  blunders  ?  Of  as  little  fignificancy  do 
we  find  the  balance.  Is  the  value  of  things  hetero- 
geneal  to  be  determined  merely  by  weight  ?  Shall  fil- 
ver  be  weighed  againff  lead,  or  copper  agaift  iron  ? 
If  in  exchange  for  a  piece  of  gold,  I  were  offered 
forne  counters  of  bafer  metal,  is  it  not  obvious,  that 
till  1  know  the  comparative  value  of  the  metals,  in 
vain  fhall  I  attempt  to  find  what  is  equivalent,  by 
the  afliffance  either  of  feales  or  arithmetic  ? 

Tis  an  excellent  obfervation,  and  much  to  the 
purpofe,  which  the  late  learned  and  pious  bifhopof 
Durham,  in  his  admirable  performance  on  the  analo¬ 
gy  of  religion  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  hath  made  on 
this  fubjed.  “  There  is  a  very  ffrong  preemption,” 
fays  he,  “  againff  the  moff  ordinary  fads,  before  the 
u  proof  of  them,  which  yet  is  overcome  by  almoff  a- 
u  ny  proof.  There  is  a  preemption  of  millions  to 
*'  one  againff  the  (fory  of  Caefar,  or  of  any  other  man. 
“  For  fuppofe  a  number  of  common  fads,  fo  and  fo 
“  circumffanced,  of  which  one  had  no  kind  of  proof, 
fhould  happen  to  come  into  one’s  thoughts  every  one 
"  would,  without  any  poflible  doubt,  conclude  them 
to  be  falfe.  TL  he  like  may  be  faid  of  afinglecom- 
“  monfad*.”  What  then,  I  may  fubjoin,  fhall  be 
faid  of  an  uncommon  fad?  And  that  an  uncom¬ 
mon  fad  may  be  proved  by  teffimony,  hath  not  yet 
ocen  made  a  queffion.  Put  in  order  to  llluffrate  the 
obfervation  above  cited,  fuppofe,  firff,  one  at  random 
mentions,  that  at  fuch  an  hour,  of  fuch  a  day,  in  fuch  a 

part 
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part  of  the  heavens,  a  comet  will  appear  ;  the  con- 
clnfion  from  experience  would  not  be  as  millions,  but 
as  infinite  to  one,  that  the  propofition  is  falfe.  In- 
(lead  of  this,  fuppofe  you  have  the  teflimony  of  but 
one  ocular  witnefs,  a  man  of  integrity,  and  (killed  in 
aftronomy,  that  at  fuch  an  hour,  of  fuch  a  day,  in 
fuch  a  part  of  the  heavens,  a  comet  did  appear  ;  you 
will  not  hefitate  one  moment  to  give  him  credit. 
Yet  all  the  preemption  that  was  againft  the  truth  of 
the  firfl  fuppofition,  tho*  almoft  as  ftrong  evidence  as 
experience  can  afford,  was  alfo  againft  the  truth  of 
the  fecond,  before  it  was  thus  attefted. 

It  is  neceffary  to  urge  further,  in  fupport  of  this 
do&rine,  that  as  the  water  in  the  canal  cannot  be 
made  to  rife  higher  than  the  fountain  whence  it  flows ; 
fo  it  is  impoflible,  that  the  evidence  of  teflimony,  if 
it  proceeded  from  experience,  fhould  ever  exceed 
that  of  experience,  which  is  its  fource  ?  Yet  that  it 
greatly  exceeds  this  evidence,  appears  not  only  from 
what  hath  been  obferved  already,  but  ftill  more,  from 
what  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  obferve  in  the  fequel. 
One  may  fafely  affirm,  that  no  conceivable  conclufion 
from  experience,  can  poflefs  flronger  evidence,  than 
that  which  afcertains  us  of  the  regular  fuccelfion  and 
duration  of  day  and  night.  The  reafon  is,  the  inflances 
on  which  this  experience  is  founded,  are  both  with¬ 
out  number  and  without  exception.  Yet  even  this 
conclufion,  the  author  admits,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  the 
third  fe£tion,  may,  in  a  particular  inflance,  not  only 
be  furmounted,  but  even  annihilated  by  teflimony. 

Laflly,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  immediate  con- 
cluflon  from  experience  is  always  general ,  and  runs 
thus:  4  This  is  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.® 

4  Such 
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4  Such  an  event  may  reafonably.  be  expelled,  where 

4  a11  the  circumftances  are  entirely  fimilar.*  But  when 

we  defeend  to  particulars,  theconclufion  becomes  wea¬ 
ker,  being  more  indireft.  For  though  all  the  known 
circumdances  be  fimilar,  all  the  afflual  circum- 
(lances  may  not  be  fimilar:  nor  is  it  poflible 
in  any  cafe  to  be  allured  (our  knowledge  of  things 
being  at  bed  but  fuperficial,)  thar  all  the  a^/c  ire  urn- 
dances  are  known  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  thedire& 
conclufion  from  teflimony  is  always  particular ,  and 
runs  thus ;  «  This  is  the  fad  in  fuch  an  individual 
*  indance.’  The  remark  now  made  will  ferve  both 
to  throw  light  on  fome  of  the  preceding  obfervations 
and  to  indicate  the  proper  fphere  of  each  fpecies  of  evi¬ 
dence.  Experience  of  the  pad  is  the  only  rule  where¬ 
by  we  can  judge  concerning  the  future  :  And  as  when 
the  fon  is  below  the  horizon,  we  mud  do  the  bed  we  can 


by  light  of  the  moon,  or  even  of  the  dars  ;fo  in  all  cafes 
where  we  have  no  teftimony,  we  are  under  a  necefli- 
ty  of  recurring  to  experience,  and  of  balancing  or 
numbering  contrary  obfervations  *  But  the  evidence 

refu]  ting 


*  Where-evcr  fuch  balancing  or  numbering  can  take  place,  the 
eppofite  evidences  muft  be  entirely  fimilar.  It  will  rarely  afiift- 
us  in  judging  of  fads  fupported  by  teftimony;  for  even  where 
contradictory  teftimonics  come  to  be  confidered,  you  will  hardly 
find  that  the  characters  of  the  witnelfes  on  the  oppofite  fides  are 
fo  precifely  equal,  as  that  an  arithmetical  operation  will  evolve  the 
credibility.  In  matters  of  pure  experience  it  hath  often  place. 
Hence  the  computations  that  ha-ve  been  made  of  the  value  of  an¬ 
nuities,  infurances,  and  feveral  other  commercial  articles.  In 
calculations  concerning  chances,  the  degree  of  probability  may 
be  determined  with  mathematical  exa&nefs.  I  {hall  here  take 
the  liberty,  tho’  the  matter  be  not  dfential  to  the  defign  o-f  this 
trad,  to  correCt  tin  overfight  in  the  effayift,  who  always  fuppofes} 
that  where  contrary  evidences  muft  be  balanced,  the  probability  lies 
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refulting  hence,  even  in  the  cleareft  cafes,  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  fo  weak,  compared  with  that  which 
refults  from  teilimony,  that  the  ftrongeft  convi&ion 
built  merely  on  the  former,  may  be  overturned  by  the 
flighted:  proof  exhibited  by  the  latter.  Accordingly 
the  future  hath  in  all  ages  and  nations,  been  deno¬ 
minated  the  province  of  conjedture  and  uncertain¬ 
ty- 

From  what  hath  been  faid,  the  attentive  reader 
will  eafily  difeover,  that  the  author’s  argument  againft 
miracles ,  hath  not  the  lead  affinity  to  the  argument  ufed 
by  Dr  Tillotfon  againft  tranfubjlantiation,  with  which 
Mr  Hume  hath  introduced  his  fubjedl.  Let  us  hear 
the  argument,  as  it  is  related  in  the  Eday,  from  the 
writings  of  the  Archbifhop.  "  Tis  acknowledged 
“  on  all  hands,  fays  that  learned  prelate,  that  the  au- 
f*  thority  either  of  the  feripture  or  of  tradition,  is 
“  founded  merely  on  the  teftimony  of  the  apoftles, 

<<  who  were  eye-witnelles  to  thofe  miracles  of  our 

“  Saviour, 

in  the  remainder  or  furplus,  when  the  lefs  number  is  fub traded 
from  the  greater.  The  probability  doth  not  confift  in  the  fur« 
plus,  but  in  the  ratio,  or  geometrical  proportion,  which  the  num¬ 
bers  on  the  oppofite  fides  bear  to  each  other.  I  explain  myfelf 
thus.  In  favour  of  one  fuppofed  event,  there  are  100  limilar  in- 
ftances,  againft  it  50.  In  another  cafe  under  confideration,  the 
favourable  inftances  are  60,  and  only  10  unfavourable.  Though 
the  difference,  or  arithmetical  proportion,  which  is  50,  be  the 
fame  in  both  cafes,  the  probability  is  by  no  means  equal,  as  the 
author’s  way  of  reafoning  implies.  The  probability  of  the  firft 
event  is  as  100  to  5 o,  or  a  to  1.  The  probability  of  the  fecond 
is  as  60  to  10,  or  6  to  1.  Confequently  on  comparing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  examples,  tho’  bdth  be  probable,  the  fecond  is  thrice  U 
probable  at  the  firft. 
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“  Saviour  by  which  he  proved  his  divine  million. 
„  °"  ev«dence  then  for  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian 
„  re  'f 0"’  15  le^s  than  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
„  °“r  fenfes ;  becaufe  even  in  the  firft  authors  of  our 

religion  ,t  was  no  greater;  and ’tis  evident,  it  muft 
diminilh  in  palling  from  them  to  their  difciples  ; 
nor  can  any  one  be  fo  certain  of  the  truth  of  their 
telnmony,  as  of  the  immediate  objeds  of  his  fenfes. 
hint  a  weaker  evidence  can  never  deftroy  a  ftronger; 
and  therefore,  were  the  doftrine  of  the  real  pre¬ 
fence  ever  foclearely  revealed  in  fcripture,  ’twere 
“  d,re<%  contrary  to  the  rules  of  juft  reafoning  to 
“  giveouraftenttoit.  It contradias  fenfe,  tho’both 
“  the  fcripture  and  tradition,  on  which  it  is  fuppofed 
“  to  be  built,  carry  not  luch  evidence  with  them  as 
len,e,  when  they  are  confidered  merely  as  external 
“  evidences,  and  are  not  brought  home  to  every  one’s 
breaft,  dv  the  immediate  ooeration  of  the  Holv 

“  Spirit.*”  That  the  evidence  of  tcjiimony  is  lefs 
than  the  evidence  of  Jtnfe,  is  undeniable.  Sen/e  is  the 
fource  of  that  evidence,  which  is  ftrft  transferred  to 
the  memory  of  the  individual,  as  to  a  general  refervoir, 
and  thence  tranfmitted  to  others  by  the  channel  of 
fejlimony.  That  the  original  evidence  can  never  ?ain 
any  thing,  but  muft  lofe.  by  the  tranfmiffion,  is" be¬ 
yond  difpiite.  What  hath  been  rightly  perceived, 
may  be  mifrcmembered  ;  what  is  rightly  remembered 
may,  thro’  incapacity,  or  thro’  ill  intention,  be  mif- 
reported  ;  and  what  is  rightly  reported  may  be  mif- 
underftood.  In  any  of  thefe  four  ways  therefore, 

either 
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either  by  defeft  of  memory,  of  elocution,  or  of 
veracity  in  the  relater,  or  by  mifapprehenfion  in  the 
hearer,  there  is  a  chance,  that  the  truth  received  by 
the  information  of  the  fenfes,  may  be  mifreprefented 
or  miftaken  ;  now  every  fuch  chance  occafions  a  real 
diminution  of  the  evidence.  That  the  facramental 
elements  are  bread  and  wine,  not  flefh  and  blood,  our 
fight  and  touch,  and  tafte,  and  fmell  concur  in  teftify- 
ing.  If  thefe  fenfes  are  not  to  be  credited,  the  apoftles 
themfelves  could  not  have  evidence  of  the  miffion  of 
their  matter.  For  the  greateft  external  evidence  they 
had,  or  could  have,  of  his  miffion,  was  that  which 
their  fenfes  gave  them,  of  the  reality  of  his  miracles. 
But  whatever  ftrength  there  is  in  this  argument  with 
regard  to  the  apoftles,  the  argument  with  regard  to  us, 
who,  for  thofe  miracles,  have  only  the  evidence,  not  of 
our  own  fenfes,  but  of  their  tefttmony,  is  incompa¬ 
rably  ftronger.  In  their  cafe,  it  is  fenfe  contradi&ing 
fenfe ;  in  ours  it  is  fenfe  contradi&ing  teftimony. 
But  what  relation  has  this  to  the  author’s  argument  ? 
None  at  all.  Teftimony,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  a 
weaker  evidence  than  fenfe.  But  it  hath  been 
already  evinced,  that  its  evidence  for  particular  fa£ts 
is  infinitely  ftronger  than  that  which  the  gene¬ 
ral  conclufion  from  experience  can  afford  us.— 
Teftimony  holds  diredtly  of  memory  and  fenfe. 

Whatever  is  dulyattefted  muft  be  remembered  by  the 
witnefs  ;  whatever  is  duly  remembered  muft  once  have 
been  perceived.  But  nothing  fimilar  takes  place  with 
regard  to  experience,  nor  can  teftimony,  with  any 
appearance  of  meaning,  be  faid  to  hold  of  it. 


Thus 
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Thus  I  have  fhown,  as  I  propofed,  that  the  au¬ 
thor’s  rcafoning  proceeds  on  a  falfe  hypothefis. 

- - — It  fuppofeth  teftimony  to  derive  its  evidence 

folely  from  experience,  which  is  falfe. - - It 

fuppofeth  by  confequence,  that  contrary  obfervations 
have  a  weight  in  oppofing  teftimony,  which  the  firft 
and  moft  acknowledged  principles  of  human  reafon, 
or,  if  you  like  the  term  better,  common  fenfe,  evi¬ 
dently  (hows  that  they  have  not. - -It  afligns  a  rule 

for  difcovering  the  fuperiorityof  contrary  evidences, 
which,  in  the  latitude  there  given  it,  tends  to  miflead 
the  judgment,  and  which  ’tis  impoffible,  by  any  ex¬ 
plication,  to  render  of  real  ufe. 

i  1  .  ■  J  1  ...  ;  ■  '  ' 

SECTION  II. 

Mr  Hume  charged  with  Jome  fallacies  In  his  way  of 
managing  the  argument . 

IN  the  efTay  there  is  frequent  mention  of  the  word 
experience^  and  much  ufe  made  of  it.  ’Tis 
ftrange  that  the  author  hath  not  favoured  us  with  the 
definition  of  a  term  of  fo  much  moment  to  his  argu¬ 
ment.  This  defeat  I  (hall  endeavour  to  fupply ; 
and  the  rather,  as  the  word  appears  to  be  equivocal, 
and  to  be  ufed  by  the  eflayift  in  two  very  different 
fenfes.  The  firft  and  moft  proper  fignification 
of  the  word,  which,  for  diftin&ion’s  fake,  I  (hall 
call  perfonal  experience,  is  that  given  in  the  preced- 
*  ing  fe&ion.  ‘  It  is,’  as  was  obferved,  *  founded  in 
*  memory ,  and  confifts  folely  of  the  general  maxims 

or 
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*  or  conclufions,  that  each  individual  hath  formed, 

*  from  the  comparifon  of  the  particular  fa6ts  he  hath 
‘  remembered.’  In  the  other  lignification,  in  which 
the  word  is  fometimes  taken,  and  which  I  fhall 
diftinguifh  by  the  term  derived,  it  may  be  thus  de¬ 
fined.  4  It  is  founded  in  teflimony ,  and  confifls  not 
4  only  of  all  the  experiences  ot  others,  which  have 
4  thro*  that  channel  been  communicated  to  us,  but 
4  of  all  the  general  maxims  or  conclufions  we  have 
«  formed,  from  the  comparifon  of  particular  fa£ts  at- 
4  tefled.’ 

In  propofing  his  argument,  the  author  would  fure- 
ly  be  underflood  to  mean  only  perfonal  experience  ; 
otherwife,  his  making  teflimony  derive  its  light  from 
an  experience  which  derives  its  light  from  teflimony, 
would  be  introducing  what  logicians  term  a  circle  in 
caufes.  It  would  exhibit  the  fame  things  alternately, 
as  caufes  and  efFe£ls  of  each  other.  Yet  nothing  can 
be  more  limited,  than  the  fenfe  which  is  conveyed 
under  the  term  experience ,  in  the  firft  acceptation- 
The  mereft  clown  or  peafant  derives  incomparably 
more  knowledge  from  teflimony,  and  the  commu¬ 
nicated  experience  of  others,  than  in  the  longeft  life 
he  could  have  amaffed  out  of  the  treafure  of  his  own 
memory.  Nay,  to  fuch  a  fcanty  portion  the  favage 
himfelf  is  not  confined.  If  that  therefore  muff  b© 
the  rule,  the  only  rule,  by  which  every  teflimony  is 
ultimately  to  be  judged,  our  belief  in  matters  of  fa£fc 
mud  have  very  narrow  bounds.  No  teflimony  ought 
to  have  any  weight  with  us,  that  doth  not  relate  an 
event,  fimilar  at  lead  to  fome  oneobfervation,  which 

C  we 
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v/e  ourfelves  have  had  accefs  to  make.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  that  there  are  fueh  people  on  the  earth  as  ne¬ 
groes,  could  not,  on  that  hypothefls,  be  rendered  cre¬ 
dible  to  one  who  had  never  feen  a  negro,  not  even 
by  the  mod  numerous  and  the  mod  unexceptionable 
attentions.  Againft  the  admiflion  of  fuch  teftimony, 
however  ftrong,  the  whole  force  of  the  author’s  ar¬ 
gument  evidently  operates.  But  that  innumerable 
abfurdities  would  flow  from  this  principle,  I  might 
eafily  evince,  did  I  not  think  the  talk  fuperfluous. 

The  author  himfelf  is  aware  of  the  confluences j 
and  therefore,  in  whatever  fenfe  he  ufes  the  term 
experience  in  propofing  his  argument ;  in  profecuting 
it,  he  with  great  dexterity  lliifts  the  fenfe,  and  ere 
the  reader  is  apprifed,  insinuates  another.  44  ’Tis  a 
**  nniracie,”  fays  he,  44  that  a  dead  man  fhould  come 
44  to  lue,  becaufe  that  has  never  been  obferved  in 
‘‘  any  age  or  country.  There  mud  therefore  be  an 
c‘  uniform  experience  againfl  every  miraculous  event, 
otherwife  the  event  would  not  merit  that  appella- 
at  tion  *.  ’  Here  the  phrafe,  an  uniform  experience 
a  gat  nj}  an  event ,  in  the  latter  ciaufe,  is  implicitly  de¬ 
fined  in  the  former,  not  what  has  never  been 
obferved  by  us,  but  (mark  his  words)  what  has 

never  been  obferved  in  any  age  or  country. _ 

Now-  what  has  been  obferved,  and  what  has  not 
been  obferved,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  pray 
how  can  you,  Sir,  or  I,  or  any  man,  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  ?  Only  I  fuppofe  by  teftimony,  oral 
or  written.  The  perfonal  experience  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  is  limited  to  but  a  part  of  one  age,  and  com¬ 
monly 
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monly  to  a  narrow  fpot  of  one  country.  If  there  be 
any  other  way  of  being  made  acquainted  with  fa£ts, 
?tis  to  me,  I  own,  an  impenetrable  fecret  ;  I  have 
no  apprehenfion  of  it.  If  there  be  not  any,  what 
(hall  we  make  of  that  cardinal  point,  on  which  his 
argument  turns  ?  ’Tis  in  plain  language,  *  Tedimo- 

•  ny  is  not  intitled  to  the  lead  degree  of  faith,  but 

*  as  far  as  it  is  fupported  by  fuch  an  extenfive  expe- 
4  rience,  as  if  we  had  not  had  a  previous  and  inde- 
4  pendent  faith  in  teftimony,  we  could  never  have 
4  acquired.' 

How  natural  is  the  tranfition  from  one  fophifm  to 
another  !  You  will  foon  be  convinced  of  this,  if 
you  attend  but  a  little  to  the  drain  of  the  argument. 

«  A  miracle,”  fays  he,  **  is  a  violation  of  the  laws 
44  of  nature  ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  expe- 
44  rience  hath  edablifhed  thefe  laws,  the  proof  againft 
4i  a  miracle  is  as  entire,  as  any  argument  from  ex- 
«  perience  can  poflibly  be  imagined  Again, 

41  As  an  uniform  experience  amounts  to  a  proof, 
“  there  is  here  a  direct  and  full  proof,  from  the  na- 
“  ture  of  the  fail,  againd  the  exigence  of  any  mi- 
*<  raclei.”  I  mud  once  more  afk  the  author  what 
is  the  precife  meaning  of  the  words  firm ,  unalterable 3 
uniform?  An  experience  that  admits  no  exception, 
is  furely  the  only  experience,  which  can  with  propri¬ 
ety  be  termed  uniform ,  firm ,  unalterable.  Nov/  fince, 
as  was  remarked  above,  the  far  greater  part  of  this 
experience,  which  comprifeth  every  age  and  every 
country,  mud  be  derived  to  us  from  teftimony  ;  that 
the  experience  may  be  firm ,  uniform ,  unalterable 

there 
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there  mull  be  no  contrary  tefiimonv  whatever.  Yet 
by  the  authors  own  hypothecs,  *  the  miracles  he 
1  l^us  confute,  are  fupported  by  teflimony 
At  the  iame  time  to  give  ftrength  to  his  argument,  lie 
is  under  a  ncceffity  of  fuppofing,  that  there  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  from  the  teffimonies  againfl  them.  Thus  he 
fails  mto  that  paralogifm,  which  is  called  begging  the 
quejhon.  What  he  gives  with  one  hand,  he  takes 
with  the  other.  He  admits,  in  opening  his  defign, 
what  in  his  argument  he  implicitly  denies. 

But  that  this,  if  poffible,  may  be  hill  more  mani- 
feft,  let  us  attend  a  little  to  fome  expreffions,  which 
one  would  imagine  he  had  inadvertently  dropt. 
"  So  long>”  %s  he.  “  as  the  world  endures,  I  pre¬ 
fume,  will  the  accounts  of  miracles  and  prodigies 
be  found  in  all  profane  hiflory  Why  does  he 
prefume  fo  ?  A  man  fo  much  attached  to  experi¬ 
ence,  can  hardly  be  fufpeded  to  have  any  other  rea- 
fon  than,  becaufe  fuch  accounts  have  hitherto  been 
found  in  all  the  hiflories,  profane  as  welt  as  facred, 
of  times  part.  But  we  need  not  recur  to  an  inference 
to  obtain  this  acknowledgment.  It  is  often  to  be 
met  with  in  the  eflay.  In  one  place  we  learn,  that 
the  witnefles  for  miracles  are  an  infinite  Humbert; 
in  another,  that  all  religious  records  of  whatever 
kind  abound  with  them  +  I  leave  it  therefore  to 
the  author  to  explain,  with  what  confiftency  he  can 
aflert,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  eftablifhed  by  an 
uniform  experience,  (which  experience  is  chiefly  the 
reiiut  of  teflimony)  and  at  the  fame  time  allow,  that 
almofl  all  human  hiflories  are  full  of  the  relations  of 

#  miracles 
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miracles  and  prodigies,  which  are  violations  of  thofe 
laws.  Here  is,  by  his  own  confelfion,  tellimony 
againft  tellimony,  and  very  ample  on  both  (ides. 
How  then  can  one  fide  claim  a  firm,  uniform,  and 

unalterable  fupport  from  tellimony  ? 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  object,  that  the  tellimony  in 
fupport  of  the  laws  of  nature,  greatly  exceeds  the 
tellimony  for  the  violations  of  thefe  laws  ;  and  thaU 
if  we  are  to  be  determined  by  the  greater  number  01 
obfervations,  we  (hall  rejeft  all  miracles  whatever. 
I  a  Ik  Whv  are  the  teftimonies  much  more  nume¬ 
rous  in  the  one  cafe  than  in  the  other  ?  The  anlwer 
is  obvious  :  Natural  occurrences  are  much  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  fuch  as  are  preternatural.  But  are  all 
the  accounts  we  have  of  the  peftiience  to  be  rejedted 
as  incredible,  becaufe,  in  this  country,  we  hear  not 
fo  often  of  that  difeafe,  as  of  the  fever  ?  Or,  becauie 
the  number  of  natural  births  is  infinitely  greater  than 
that  of  monfters,  (hall  the  evidence  of  the  former  be 
regarded  as  a  confutation  of  all  that  can  be  advanced 
in  proof  of  the  latter  ?  Such  an  objedtor  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  what  was  proved  in  the  foregoing  fedti- 
on  t  that  the  oppofite  telltmonies  relate  to  different 
fadls,  and  are  therefore  not  contradidory  ;  that  thi 
conclufion  founded  on  them,  polfelfeth  not  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fadls  on  which  it  is  founded,  but  only 
fuch  a  preemptive  evidence,  as  may  be  furmounted 
by  the  flighted  pofitive  proof.  A  general  conclufion 
from  experience  is  in  comparifon  but  prefumptive 
and  indiredt ;  fufficient  tellimony  for  a  particular  fadf 
is  diredt  and  pofitive  evidence. 

C  3  I 
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I  shall  remark  one  other  fallacy  in  this  author’s 
reaioning,  before  I  conclude  this  fe&ion.  “  The  In- 

"  f  an  Prince.”  fays  he,  “  who  refufed  to  believe  the' 
hrft  relations  concerning  the  effects  of  fro  ft,  rea- 

oned  juftly;  and  it  naturally  required  very  ftrong 
te!'lm°ny  to  engage  his  affent  to  fa£b,  which 
“  arofe  from  a  ftate  °f  nature,  with  which  he  was 
unacquainted,  and  bore  fo  little  analogy  to  thofe 
events,  of  which  he  had  had  conftant  and  uniform 
experience.  Tho’  they  were  not  contrary  to  his 
experience,  they  were  not  conformable  to  it*.” 
here  a  difti„aion  is  artfully  fuggefted,  between 
vvtiat  is  contrary  to  experience,  and  what  is  not  con¬ 
formable  to  it.  The  one  he  allows  may  be  proved 
by  teftimony,  but  not  the  other.  A  diftinaion,  for 
which  the  author  feems  to  have  fo  great  ufe,  it  will 
uot  be  improper  to  examine. 

i\/i^tj^'rea.^er  ^aPPen  t0  be  but  little  acquainted  with 
Mr  Hume’s  writings,  or  even  with  the  piece  here 
examined,  I  muft  intreat  him,  ere  he  proceed  any 
farther,  to  give  the  elfay  an  attentive  perufal  ;  and 
to  take  notice  particularly,  whether  in  one  fingle 
paftagW|  be  can  ftnd  any  other  lenle  given  to  the 
terms  contrary  to  experience,  but  that  which  has  not 
been  experienced.  Without  this  aid,  I  (hauld  not  be 
furprifed,  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  convince  the 
judicious,  that  a  man  of  fo  much  acutenefs,  one  fo 

much  a  philofopher  as  this  author,  ftiould,  with  fuch 
formality,  make  a  diftinaion,  which  not  only  the 
elfay,  but  the  whole  tenour  of  his  philofophical 
writings,  ftiows  evidently  to  have  no  meaning.  Is 

that 
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that  which  is  contrary  to  experience  a  fynonymous 
phrafe  for  that  which  implies  a  contradiction  ?  If 
this  were  the  cafe,  there  would  be  no  need  to  recur 
to  experience  for  a  refutation  ;  it  would  refute  itfelf. 
But  ’tis  equitable  that  the  author  himfelf  be  heard, 
who  ought  to  be  thebeft  interpreter  of  his  own  words. 
“  When  the  fad  attefted,”  fays  he,  “  is  fuch  a  one,  as 
“  has  feldom  fallen  under  our  obfervation,  here  is  a 
**  conteft  of  two  oppofite  experiences*.”  In  this  paff- 
age,  not  the  being  never  experienced,  but  even  the  be- 
in gfeldom  experienced  conflitutes  an  oppofite  experience. 
I  can  conceive  no  way  but  one,  that  the  author  can 
evade  the  force  of  this  quotation ;  and  that  is,  by 
obtruding  on  us,  fome  new  difiindion  between  an 
oppofite  and  a  contrary  experience.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
clude  fuch  an  attempt,  I  (hall  once  more  recur  to 
his  own  authority.  “  ’Tis  no  miracle  that  a  man  in 
“  feeming  good  health,  fhould  die  of  a  fudden.” 
Why  ?  “  Becaufe  fuch  a  kind  of  death,  tho’  more 

“  unufual  than  any  other,  hath  yet  been  frequently 
“  obferved  to,  happen.  But  ’tis  a  miracle  that  a 
“  dead  man  fhould  come  to  life,”  Why?  Not 
becaufe  of  any  inconfiftency  in  the  thing.  That  a 
body  fhould  be  this  hour  inanimate,  and  the  next 
animated,  is  no  more  inconllftent,  than  the  reverfe 
that  it  fhould  be  this  hour  animated,  and  the  next 
inanimate ;  though  the  one  be  common,  and  not  the 
other.  But  the  author  himfelf  anfwers  thequeflion: 
u  Becaufe  that  has  never  been  obferved  in  any  age  or 
“  country*.”  All  the  contrariety  then  that  there  is 
in  miracles  to  experience,  doth,  by  his  ownconceffi- 

on, 
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on,  confift  folely  in  this,  that  they  have  never  been 
obferved ;  that  is,  they  are  not  conformable  to  expe¬ 
rience,  To  his  experience  perfonal  or  derived,  her 
muft  certainly  mean  ;  to  what  he  has  had  accefs  to 
learn  of  different  ages  and  countries.  To  fpeak 
beyond  the  knowledge  he  hath  attained,  would  be 
ridiculous.  It  would  be  fir  ft  fuppofing  a  miracle, 
and  then  inferring  a  contrar;  experience,  inftead 

of  concluding  from  experience,  that  the  fad  is 
miraculous. 

Now,  I  infift,  that  as  far  as  regards  the  author s 
argument,  a  fail  perfe&ly  unufual,  or  not  conformable 
to  our  experience,  fuch  a  fad:  as,  for  aught  we  have 
had  accefs  to  learn,  was  never  obferved  in  any  age  or 
country,  is  as  incapable  of  proof  from  teftimony,  as 
miracles  are  ;  that,  if  this  writer  would  argue 
confidently,  he  could  never,  on  his  own  principles, 
rejed  the  one  and  admit  the  other.  Both  ought  to  be 
rejeded  or  neither.  I  would  not,  by  this  be  thought 
tofignify,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  a  miracle 
and  an  extraordinary  event:  I  know  that  the  former 
implies  the  interposal  of  an  invifible  agent,  which  is 
not  implied  in  the  latter.  All  that  I  intend  to  affert 
is,  that  the  anthor’s  argument  equally  affeds  them 
both.  Why  doth  fuch  interpofal  appear  to  him 
incredible  ?  Not  from  any  incongruity  he  difeerns 
in  the  thing  itfelf.  He  doth  not  pretend  it.  But  ’tis 
not  conformable  to  his  experience.  “  A  miracle,” 

“  fays  he,”  is  a  tranfgreflionof  the  law  of  nature 
But  how  are  the  laws  of  nature  known  to  us  ?  By 
experience.  What  is  the  criterion,  whereby  we  muft 

judge 
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judge,  whether  the  laws  of  nature  are  tranfgreffed  ? 
Solely  the  conformity  or  difconfcrmity  of  events  to 
our  experience.  This  writer  furely  will  not  pretend, 
that  we  can  have  any  knowledge  a  priori ,  either  of  the 
law,  or  of  the  violation. 

Let  us  then  examine  by  his  own  principles,  whe¬ 
ther  the  King  of  Siam,  of  whom  the  ftory  he  alludes 
to,  is  related  by  Locke  +,  could  have  fuflicient  evidence 
from  teftimony,  of  a  fa£t  fo  contrary  to  his  experience 
as  the  freezing  of  water.  He  could  j aft  fay  as  much 
of  this  event,  as  the  author  can  fay  of  a  dead  man’s 
being  reftored  to  life.  ‘  Such  a  thing  was  never  ob- 
‘  ferved,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  in  any  age  or 
country.’  If  the  things  themfelves  too  are  imparti¬ 
ally  confidered  and  independently  of  the  notions  ac¬ 
quired  by  us  in  thefe  northern  climates,  we  fhould 
account  the  firft  at  leaf!  as  extraordinary  as  the  fecond. 
That  fo  pliant  a  body  as  water  fhould  become  hard 
like  pavement,  fo  as  to  bear  up  an  elephant  on  its  fur- 
face,  is  as  unlikely  in  itfeif,  as  that  a  body  inanimate 
to-day  fhould  be  animated  to-morrow.  Nay,  to  the 
Indian  monarch,  I  muff  think,  that  the  firft  would 
appear  more  a  miracle,  more  contrary  to  experience 
than  the  fecond.  If  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
tee  or  frozen  water,  and  afterwards  feen  it  become 
fluid;  but  had  never  feen  nor  learned,  that  after  it 
was  melted,  it  became  hard  again,  the  relation  muft 
have  appeared  marvellous,  as  the  procefs  from  fluidity 
to  hardnefs  never  had  been  experienced,  tho’  the 
reverfe  often  had.  But  I  believe  nobody  will  que- 

ftion, 
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ftion  that  on  this  fuppofition  it  would  not  have  ap- 
peared  qmte  fo  ftrange,  as  it  did.  Yet  this  fuppofition 
makes. he  mftance  more  parallel  to  thereftoring  of  the 
dead  to  life.  The  procefs  from  animate  to  inanimate 
we  are  ^acquainted  with  ;  and  what  is  fuch  a  refto- 

::r  ^  i.he  reverfing  °f  thi$  *  so  nnie 

reafon  had  the  author  to  infinuate,  that  the  one  was 

Tf  lb™*  confor™ '^le,  other  contrary  to  experience, 

here  be  a  difference  in  this  refpeft,  the  firft  to  one 

alike  unacquainted  with  both,  mutt  appear  the  more 
contrary  of  the  two. 


„  ,  aher  the  matter.  ‘hat  he  calls  the  former 

*  i/f  !Vh'Ch  arefe  from  a  ftate  of  nature,  with 
which  the  Indian  was  unacquainted?”  Was  not 

uch  a  (fate  quite  unconformable,  or  (which  in  the 
author  s  language  I  have  (hown  to  be  the  fame)  contra¬ 
ry  to  his  experience?  Is  then  a  (fate  of  nature  which 
is  contrary  to  experience,  more  credible  than  a  (ingle 
fad  contrary  to  experience  ?  I  want  the  folution  of 
one  difficulty  :  The  author,  in  order  to  fatisfy  me, 
prefents  me  with  a  thoufand  others.  Is  this  fuitable 
to  the  method  hepropofesin  another  place,  of  admit¬ 
ting  always  the  lefs  miracle  and  rejecting  the 
greater  *  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  admitting 
wit  out  any  difficulty  the  greater  miracle,  and 
thereby  removing  the  difficulty,  which  he  otherwife 
would  have  had  in  admitting  the  lefs  ?  Does  he  for¬ 
get,  that  to  exhibit  a  ftate  of  nature  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  we  experience  at  prefent,  is  one  of 
thofe  enormous  prodigies,  which,  in  his  account, 
render  the  Pentateuch  unworthy  of  credit  t  ?  “  No 
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Indian,’*  fays  he  in  the  note,  u  ’tis  evident,  could 
“  have  experience  that  water  did  not  freeze  in  cold 
44  climates.  This  is  placing  nature  in  a  fituation 
44  quite  unknown  to  him,  and  ’tis  impoffible  for 
44  him  to  tell  a  priori,  what  will  refult  from  it.’* 
This  is  precifely,  as  if,  in  reply  to  the  author’s 
obje&ion  from  experience  againft  the  raifing  of  a 
dead  man  (fuppofe  Lazarus)  to  life,  I  fhould  retort  : 

4  Neither  you,  Sir,  nor  any  who  live  in  this  century 

*  can  have  experience,  that  a  dead  man  could  not  be 
4  reftored  to  life  at  the  command  of  one  divinely 

*  commiffioned  to  give  a  revelation  to  men.  This 
4  is  placing  nature  in  a  fituation  quite  unknown  to 
4  you,  and  ’tis  impoffible  for  you  to  tell  a  priori  what 
4  will  refult  from  it.  This  therefore  is  not  contrary 
‘  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  in  cafes  where  all  the  cir- 

*  cumflances  are  the  fame.  As  you  never  faw  one 

*  veiled  with  fuch  a  commiflion,  you  are  as 
4  unexperienced,  as  ignorant  of  this  point,  as 

*  the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are  of  the  frolls  in 
4  Mufcovy  \  you  cannot  therefore  reafonably,  any 
4  more  than  they,  be  pofitive  as  to  theconfeqnences.’ 
Should  he  rejoin,  as  doubtlefs  he  would,  4  This  is 
4  not  taking  away  the  difficulty  ;  but,  like  the  ele- 
‘  phant  and  the  tortoife,  in  the  account  given  by 
4  fome  barbarians  of  the  manner  in  which  the  earth  is 
4  fupported,  it  only  fhifts  the  difficulty  a  ftep  further 
4  back.  My  objedfion  flill  recurs.  That  any  man 
4  ffiould  be  endowed  with  fuch  power  is  contrary  to 
'  experience,  and  therefore  incredible  :’  Should  he,  I 
fay,  rejoin  in  this  manner,  I  could  only  add,  4  Pray 
4  Sir,  revife  your  own  words  lately  quoted,  and  con- 

4  fider 
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‘  fider  impartially  whether  they  be  not  as  glaringly 
‘  expofed  to  the  like  reply  For  my  part,  I  can 
only  perceive  one  difference  that  is  material  between 
the  two  cafes.  You  frankly  confefs,  that  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  freezing  of  water,  befides  the  abfolute  want 
of  experience,  there  would  be  from  analogy  a  prefump- 
tion  againft  it,  which  ought  to  weigh  with  a  rational 
Indian.  X  think,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  cafe  fup— 
pofed  by  me  of  one  commiflioned  by  Heaven,  there  is 
at  leaft  no  prefumption  againft  the  exertion  of  fuch  a 
miraculous  power.  There  is  rather  a  prefumption 
in  its  favour. 

Does  the  author  then  fay,  that  no  teftimony  could 
give  the  King  of  Siam  fufficient  evidence  of  the 
effe&s  of  cold  on  water  ?  No.  By  implication  he 
fays  the  contrary  :  “  It  required  very  ftrong  tefti¬ 
mony.”  Will  he  fay,  that  thofe  moft  aftonifning 
effects  of  electricity  lately  difcovered,  fo  entirely 
unanalogous  to  every  thing  before  experienced,  will 
he  fay,  that  fuch  fa£ts  no  reafonable  man  could  have 
fufficient  evidence  from  teftimony  to  believe?  No. 
We  may  prefume,  he  will  not,  from  his  decifion  in 
the  former  cafe  ;  and  if  heftiould,  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind  would  reclaim  againft  his  extravagance. 
Yet  ftis  obvious  to  every  confiderate  reader,  that  his 
argument  concludes  equally  againft  thofe  truly  mar¬ 
vellous,  as  againft  miraculous  events ;  both  being 
alike  unconformable,  or  alike  contrary  to  former  ex¬ 
perience  *. 

Thus 

*  I  cannot  forbear  to  obferve,  that  many  of  the  principal  terms 
employed  in  the  efiay,  are  ufed  in  a  manner  extremely  vague  and 

unphilofophical 
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Thus  I  think  I  have  fhown,  that  the  author  is 
chargeable  with  fome  fallacies,  in  his  way  of  mana. 

D  ging 

unphilofophical.  I  have  remarked  the  confufion  I  find  in  the  ap_ 
plication  of  the  words,  experience ,  contrariety ,  conformity  :  I  might 
remark  the  fame  thing  of  the  word,  miracle .  “  A  miracle,”  ’tis 

faid,  p.  182,  in  the  note,  “  may  be  accurately  defined,  a  tran?- 
GRES  SION  of  a  law  of  nature ,  by  a particular  volition  of  the  Deity , 
u  or  by  the  interpofal  of  fome  invifble  agent"  The  word  tranfgref, 
fen  invariably  denotes  a  criminal  oppofition  to  authority.  The 
author’s  accuracy  in  reprefenting  God  as  a  tranfgrelfor,  I  have 
not  the  perfpicacity  to  difcern.  Does  he  intend,  by  throwing 
fomething  monftrous  into  the  definition,  to  infufe  into  the  reade* 
a  prejudice  againft  the  thing  defined  ?  But  fuppofing  that  thro* 
inadvertency,  he  had  ufed  the  term  tranfgreffon ,  inftead  of fufpen - 
fon ,  which  would  have  been  both  intelligible  and  proper ;  one 
would  at  leaft  exped,  that  the  word  miracle  in  the  eflay,  always 
expreft  the  fenfe  of  the  definition.  But  this  it  evidently  does  not. 
Thus  in  the  infiance  of  the  miracle  fuppofed  (p.203,  in  the  note) 
he  calls  it,  in  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph,  “  A  violation  of 
“  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature  ;”  but  in  the  end,  after  telling  us 
that  fuch  a  miracle,  on  the  evidence  fuppofed,  “  our  prefent  phi- 
“  lofophers  ought  to  receive  for  certain,”  he  fubjoins,  (how  con- 
fiftently,  let  the  reader  judge)  “  and  ought  to  fearch  for  the 
“  caufes,  whence  it  might  be  derived.”  Thus  it  is  infinuated, 
that  tho’  a  fad  apparently  miraculous,  and  perfe&ly  extraordina¬ 
ry,  might  be  admitted  by  a  philofopher,  ftill  the  reality  of  the 
miracle  muft  be  denied.  For  if  the  interpofal  of  the  Deity  be  the 
proper  folution  of  the  phenomenon,  why  fhould  we  recur  to  na¬ 
tural  caufes  ?  Hence  a  carelefs  reader  is  infenfibly  led  to  think* 
that  there  is  fome  fpecial  incredibility  in  fuch  an  interpofal, 
diftin&from  its  uncommonnefs .  Yet  the  author’s  great  argument  is 
built  on  this  fingle  circumftance,  and  places  fuch  an  interpolation 
juft  on  the  fame  footing  with  every  event  that  is  equally  uncom¬ 
mon.  At  one  time,  he  ufes  the  word  miracle  to  denote  a  bare 
improbability ,  as  will  appear  in  the  fixth  fe&ion  :  at  another,  ab - 
furd  and  miraculous  are,  with  him,  fynonymous  terms ;  fo  are  alfo 
the  miraculous  nature  of  an  event,  and  its  abfolute  impofibility .  !• 

this  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  a  rcafoner  ? 
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ging  the  argument;  that  he  all  along  avails  himfelf 
of  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  experience  ;  — — that  his 
reafoning  includes  a  petitio  principii  in  the  bofom  of 
it  •  and  that,  in  fupporting  his  argument,  he 
mud  have  recourfe  to  diftinftions,  where,  even  him¬ 
felf  being  judge,  there  is  no  difference. 


SECTION  III. 


Air  Hume  himfelf  gives  up  his  favourite  argument . 


R  Hume  himfelf/  methinks  I  hear  my  reader 


A  repeating  with  aftonifhment,  1  gives  up  his 
4  favourite  argument !  To  prove  this  point  is  indeed 
ff  a  very  bold  attempt.’  Yet  that  this  attempt  is  not 
altogether  fo  arduous,  as  at  fir  ft  'hearing,  he  will 
pofiibly  imagine,  I  hope,  if  favoured  a  while  with  his 
attention,  fully  to  convince  him.  If  to  acknowledge, 
after  all,  that  there  may  be  miracles,  which  admit  of 
proof  from  human  teftimony  ;  if  to  acknowledge, 
that  fuch  miracles  ought  to  be  received,  not  as  probable 
only,  but  as  abfolutely  certain  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  proof  from  human  teftimony  may  be  fuch  as 
that  all  the  contrary  uniform  experience,  fhould  not 
only  be  overbalanced,  but,  to  ufe  the  author’s  expreftion, 
ihould  be  annihilated  ;  if  fuch  acknowledgments  as 
thefe,  are  fubverfive  'of  his  own  principles  ;  if  by 
making  them,  he  abandons  his  darling  argument  ; 
this  ftrange  part  the  eftayift  evidently  a£ls. 

“  I  own,”  thefe  are  his  words,  “  there  may  “  pof- 
fibly  be  miracles,  or  violations  of  the  ufual  courfe 
of  nature,  of  fuch  a  kind  as  to  admit  a  proof  from 
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“  human  teffimony,  tho’  perhaps”  (in  this  he  is 
modeft  enough,  he  avers  nothing;  perhaps )  “  it 

“  will  be  impofiible  to  find  any  fuchin  all  the  records 
“  of  hiftory.”  To  this  declaration  he  fubjoins  the 
following  fuppfition  :  “  Suppofe  all  authors,  in  all 
“  languages,  agree,  that  from  the  ifl  ot  January 
“  1700,  there  was  a  total  darknefs  over  the  whole 
“earth  for  eight  days;  fuppofe  tha,t  the  tradition  of 
M  this  extraordinary  event,  is  ffill  ffrong  and  lively 
««  among  the  people ;  that  all  travellers,  who  return 
“  from  foreign  countries,  bring  us  accounts  of  the 
«  fame  tradition,  without  the  leaf!  variation  or 
“  contradiction :  ’tis  evident,  that  our  prefent  philo- 
«  fophers,  infteacl  of  doubting  of  that  iaCt,  ought  to 
“  receive  it  for  certain,  and  ought  to  fearch  for  the  caul- 
“  es,  whence  it  might  be  derived 

Could  one  imagine,  that  the  perfon  who  had 
made  the  above  acknowledgment,  a  perfon  too  who 
is  juftly  allowed  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
writings,  to  po fiefs  uncommon  penetration  and 
philofophical  abilities,  that  this  were  the  fame 
individual,  who  had  fo  fhort  while  before  affirmed, 
that  u  a  miracle,”  or  a  violation  of  the  ufual  courfe  ot 
nature,  “  fupported  by  any  human  teffimony,  is  more 
“  properly  a  fubjeCl  of  derifion  than  of  argument  f;5 
who  had  infilled,  that  “  it  is  not  requifite,  in 
“  order  to  rejed  the  fad,  to  be  able  accurately  to 
difprove  the  teffimony,  and  to  trace  its  falfehood; 
“  that  fuch  an  evidence  carries  falfehood  on  the  very 
“  face  of  it  ±  ;**  that"  we  need  but  oppofe  even  to 

“  a 


*  p.  203,  in  the  note. 
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^  aeJoud  of  witneffes,  the  abfolute  impoffibility,  or,’’ 
%vhicn  is  all  one,  “  miraculous  nature  of  the  events, 
((  they  relate ;  that  this  in  the  eyes  of  all 

reafonable  people,  will  alone  be  regarded  as  a 
fufficient  refutation  ”  and  who  finally  to  put  an 
end  to  all  altercation  on  the  fubjed  had  pronounced 
this  oracle.  “No  testimony  for  ANY 
“  KIND  of  MIRACLE  can  ever 

“  POSSIBLY  AMOUNT  TO  A  P  R  O  B  A  B  I- 

*  L  lTY>  MUCH  LESS  to  a  proof  +.” 
Was  there  ever  a  more  glaring  contradidion ! 

Yet  for  the  event  fuppofed  by  the  eflayifl,  the 
teflimony,  in  his  judgment,  would  amount  to  a 
probability ;  nay  to  more  than  a  probability,  to  a 
proof;  let  not  the  reader  be  aftonifhed,  or  if  he  cannot 
*ail  to  be  aftonifhed,  let  him  not  be  incredulous,  when 
I  add,  to  more  than  a  proof  more  than  a  full,  entire 
and  dired  proof;  for  even  this  I  hope  to  make  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  author’s  principles  and  reafonrfig. 

*  And  even  fuppofing,”  fays  he,  that  is,  granting  for 
argument  s  fake,  “  that  the  teflimony  for  a  miracle 

amounted  to  a  proof,  ’twould  be  oppofed  by  another 
proof,  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fad, 

M  which  it  would  endeavour  to  eftabliflif.”  Here 
,s  b7  own  reafoning,  proof  againfl  proof, 

from  which  there  could  refult  no  belief  or  opinion, 
unleiS  tne  one  is  conceived  to  be  infome  degree  fupe- 
rior  to  the  other.  “  Of  which  proofs,”  fays  he, 

“  the  itrongefl  muft  prevail,  but  (fill  with  adiminuti- 


n 
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«  on  of  its  force  in  proportion  to  that  of  its  antago- 
U  *”  Before  theauthor  could  believe  fuch  a  mi¬ 
racle  as  he  fuppofes,  he  muft  at  lead  be  fatisfied 
that  the  proof  of  it  from  teftimony  is  ftronger  than 
the  proof  againft  it  from  experience.  That  we  may 
form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  flrength  he  here 
afcribes  to  teftimony,  let  us  confider  what,  by  his 
own  account,  is  the  ftrength  of  the  oppofite  proof 
from  experience.  “  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the 
“  laws  of  nature  ^  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  expe- 
«  rience  has  eftablifhed  thefe  laws,  the  proof  againft 
“  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fa&,  is  as 
u  entire ,  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  poffi- 
««  bly  be  imagined  +.”  Again,  44  As  an  uniform 
li  experience  amounts  to  a  proof,  there  is  here  a  dire  Si 
<<  and  full  proof,  from  the  nature  of  the  fa£f,  againft 
*{  the  exiftence  of  any  miracle  The  proof  then 
which  the  effayift  admits  from  teftimony,  is,  by  his 
own  eftimate,  not  only  fuperior  to  a  dire  Si  and  full 
proof  ;  but  even  fuperior  to  as  entire  a  proof,  as  any 
argument  from  experience  can  poftibly  be  imagined. 
Whence,  I  pray,  doth  teftimony  acquire  fuch  ama¬ 
zing  evidence?  4  Teftimony/  fays  the  author, 

4  hath  no  evidence,  but  what  it  derives  from  experi- 
4  ence.  Thefe  differ  from  each  other  only  as  the 

0 

4  fpecies  from  the  genus.’  Put  then  for  teftimony, 
the  word  experience ,  which  in  this  cafe  is  equivalent, 
and  the  conclufion  will  run  thus :  Here  is  a  proof 
from  experience ,  which  is  fuperior  to  as  entire  a  proof 
from  experience  as  can  pojjible  he  imagined .  This 

D  3  *  deduction 
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dedudion  from  the  author’s  words,  the  reader  will 
percieve,  is  ftridly  logical.  What  the  meaning  of 
tt  is,  I  leave  Mr  Hume  to  explain. 

What  hath  been  above  deduced,  how  much  foever 
it  be  accounted,  is  not  all  that  is  implied  in  the  con- 
ceffion  made  by  the  author.  He  further  fays,  that  the 
miraculous  fad  fo  attelled,  ought  not  only  to  be  re¬ 
ceived,  but  to  be  received  for  certain.  Is  it  not 
enough.  Sir,  that  you  have  fhown  that  your  moft  full, 
molt  dired,  moft  perfed  argument  may  be  over¬ 
come  ;  will  nothing  fatisfy  you  now  but  its  deftruc- 
tion?  One  would  imagine,  that  you  had  conjured  up 
this  demon,  by  whofe  irrefiftible  arm  you  propofed  to 
give  a  mortal  blow  to  religion,  and  render  fcepticifm 
triumphant,  (that  you  had  conjured  him  up,  I  fay) 
for  no  other  purpofe,  but  to  fhow  with  what  facility 
you  could  lay  him.  To  be  ferious,  does  not  this  au¬ 
thor  remember,  that  he  had  oftener  than  once  laid 
it  down  as  a  maxim,  That  when  there  is  proof 
againft  proof,  we  mult  incline  to  the  fuperior,  ftill 
with  a  diminution  of  afturance,  in  proportion  to  the 
force  of  its  antagonift*?  But  when  a  fad  is  received 
for  certain,  there  can  be  no  fenftble  diminution  of 
afturance,  fitch  diminution  always  implying  fome 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  Confequently  the  general 
proof  from  experience,  tho’  as  entire  as  any  argument 
from  experience  can  poflibly  be  imagined,  is  not  only 
furmounted,  but  is  really  in  comparifon  as  nothing, 
or,  in  Mr  Hume’s  phrafe,  undergoes  annihilation, 
when  balanced  with  the  particular  proof  from  tefti- 
aaaony.  Great  indeed,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  is 

the 
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the  force  of  truth.  This  conclufion,  on  the  principles 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  eftablilh,  has  nothing  in 
it,  but  what  is  conceivable  and  juft  ;  but  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  efiay,  which  deduce  all  the  force  of  tefti- 
mony  from  experience,  ferves  only  to  confound  the 
undemanding,  and  to  involve  the  fubjed  in  midnight 
darknefs. 

’Tis  therefore  manifeft,  that  either  this  author’s 
principles  condemn  his  own  method  of  judging,  with 
regard  to  miraculous  fa£ts  ;  or  that  his  method  of 
judging  fubverts  his  principles,  and  is  a  tacit  defertion 
of  them.  Thus  that  impregnable  fortrefs,  the 
afylum  of  infidelity,  which  he  fo  lately  gloried  in  ha¬ 
ving  ere&ed,  is  in  a  moment  abandoned  by  him,  as 
a  place  untenable. 


SECTION  IV. 

There  is  no  peculiar  preemption  againji  Juch  miracles  as 
are  Jaid  to  have  been  wrought  in  f upper t  of  re~ 
ligion. 

IS  it  then  fo,  that  the  decifive  argument,  theeftayift 
flattered  himfelf  he  had  difeovered  *,  which  with 
the  wife  and  learned,  was  to  prove  an  everlafting 
check  to  all  kinds  of-  fuperftitious  delufion,  and 
would  confequently  be  ufeful,  as  long  as  the  world 
endures ;  is  it  fo,  that  this  boafted  argument  hath  in 
fa£t  little  or  no  influence  on  the  difeoverer  himfelf! 
But  this  author  may  well  be  excufed.  He  cannot  be 

always 
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always  the  metaphyfician.  He  cannot  foar  inceffiant- 

theI]o?efCi0UdS'  '  SUCh  COnftant  e]evation  fuits  not 
he  lot  of  humanity.  He  muft  fometimes,  whether 

he  wr  or  not,  defend  to  a  level  with  other  people 

and  fall  into  the  humble  track  of  common  fife. 

One  thing  however  he  is  refolved  on  :  If  he  cannot 

by  metaphyfic  fpells  lilence  the  mod  arrogant  bigotry 

and  fuperftiuon  ;  he  will  at  any  rate,  though  for  this 

ptirpofe  he  Ihould  borrow  aid  from  what  he  hath  no 

W  h-  t0f  k'T  and  ,POpU,ar  t0p'CS  ’  he  wil1  at  a”J  rate 
ree  himfelf  from  their  impertinent  felicitations. 

1  here  are  accordingly  two  principles  in  human 
nature,  by  which  he  accounts  for  all  the  relations, 
that  have  ever  been  in  the  world,  concerning  mira¬ 
cles.  1  hefe  principles  are,  the  paffion  fir  the  mar - 
vellous,  and  the  religious  afeSllon  *  ;  again  ft  either  of 
which  fingly,  the  philofopher,  he  fays,  ought  ever  to 
be  on  his  guard ;  but  incomparably  more  fe,  when  both 
happen  ro  be  in  flri£t  confederacy  together  “  For 
“ifthefpirit  of  religion  join  itfelf  to  the  kmf  of 
“  vvond£r,  there  is  an  end  of  common  fenfe ;  and 
‘  human  teftimony,  in  thefe  circumftances,  lofes  all 
“  Pretenfions  to  authority.*”  Notwithftanding  this 
Itrong  affirmation,  there  is  reafon  to  fiifped  that  the 
author  is  not  in  his  heart,  fe  great  an  enemy  to  the 
love  of  wonder,  as  he  affeds  to  appear.  No  man 
can  make  a  greater  conceffion  in  favour  of  the  won¬ 
derful,  than  he  hath  done  in  the  paflage  quoted  in  the 
preceding  fedion.  No  man  was  ever  fonder  of  para¬ 
dox,  and,  in  theoretical  fubjeds,  of  every  notion 
that  is  remote  from  fentiments  univerfally  received. 

This 
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This  love  of  paradox,  he  owns  himfelf,  that  both 
his  enemies  and  his  friends  reproach  him  with  *. 
There  mull  furely  be  fome  foundation  for  fo  univerfal 
a  cenfure.  If  therefore,  in  refpedf  of  the  paftion  for 
the  marvellous,  he  differ  from  other  people,  the  dif¬ 
ference  arifeth  from  a  particular  delicacy  in  this 
gentleman,  which  makes  him  naufeate  even  to 
wonder  with  the  crowd.  He  is  of  that  fingular  turn 
that  where  every  body  is  fir  tick  with  aflonifhment, 
he  can  fee  nothing  wondrous  in  the  leaf!  ;  at  the  fame 
time  he  difcovers  prodigies,  where  no  foul  but  himfelf 
ever  dreamt  that  there  were  any. 

We  may  therefore  reft  allured  of  it,  that  the  author 
might  be  conciliated  to  the  love  of  wonder ,  provided 
the  fpirit  of  religion  be  kept  at  a  diflance,  againfl  which 
he  hath  unluckily  contradled  a  mortal  antipathy, 
againfl  which  he  has  refolved  to  wage  eternal  war. 
When  he  but  touches  this  fubje£l,  he  lofeth  at  once 
his  philofophie  compofure,  and  fpeaks  with  an 
acrimony  unufual  to  him  on  other  occafions.  Some 
thing  of  this  kind  appears  from  the  citations  already 
made.  But  ifthefe  fhould  not  fatisfy,  I  fhall  produce 
one  or  two  more,  which  certainly  will.  There  is  a 
fecond  fuppofition  the  author  makes  of  a  miraculous 
event,  in  a  certain  manner  circumflanced  and  attefled, 
which  he  declares,  and  I  think  with  particular  pro¬ 
priety,  that  he  would  “  not  have  the  leaf!  inclination 
«  to  believe  4.”  At  his  want  of  inclination  the  reader 
will  not  be  furprifed,  when  he  learns,  that  this  fup- 
pofed  miracle  is  concerning  a  refurreflion ;  an  event 

which 
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wn.ch  bears  too  ftrong  a  refemblance  both  to  the 
doanne  and  to  the  miracles  of  holy  writ,  not  to 
alarm  a  modern  Pyrrhonift.  To  the  above  declara¬ 
tion  he  fubjoins,  “  But  fhould  this  miracle  beafcribed 

r,  !°  a7  new  {yRem  of  religion,  men  in  all  ages  have 
I(  een  fo  mtach  impofed  on  by  ridiculous  forks  of  that 
tf  klnd’r  that  thls  very  circumftance  would  be  a  full 
„  r°°f  °f  3  Cheat’  and  Efficient  with  all  men  of 
„  n  e’  not  on]y  ,to  make  them  rejeft  the  faft,  but 
even  rejeri  it  without  further  examination.”  Again,  a 
httle  after,  “  As  the  violations  of  truth  are  more 
„  C0‘|nm0"  ln  the  teftimony  concerning  religious  mi- 

“  Sam  m  tHat  concernin§  anr  other  matter 

tW  h  •  J3  P°lnt  Wh'ch  the  author  is  pohtive 
tho  he  neither  produceth  facfts  nor  arguments  to 

fupport  it)  «  this  mull  diminifh  very  m°uch  thea“ 

thorny  of  the  former  teftimony ,  and”  (pray  obferve 

,,‘s  Words-)  “™ah  us  form  a  genera:  resolution 

„  ^  t0  lend  any  Mention  to  it,  with  whatever 
Jpecious  pretext  it  may  be  covered 

Never  did  the  paffion  of  an  inflamed  orator,  or  the 
in  emperate  zeal  of  a  religionift,  carry  him  further 
againft  h,s  adverfary,  than  this  man  o/fpeculation  is 
carried  by  his  prejudice  againft  religion.  Demagogues 
an  bigots  have  often  warned  the  people  againft  lift 
emng  to  the  arguments  of  an  envied  and  therefore  de- 
tefted  rival,  left  by  his  fophiftry  they  fhould  be  fedu- 
ced  into  the  moft  fatal  errors.  The  fame  part  this 
author,  a  philofopher,  a  fceptic,  a  difpaffionate 
inquirer  after  truth,  as  Purely  he  chufeth  to 
be  accounted,  now  afts  in  favour  of  infidelity. 

He  thinks  it  not  fafe  to  give  religion  even  a  hearing. 

Nay 
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Nay  To  drange  a  turn  have  matters  taken  of  late, 
with  the  managers  of  this  controverfy,  that  it  is  now 
the  freethinker  who  preaches  implicit  faith  ;  ‘tis 
the  infidel,  who  warns  us  of  the  danger  of  con- 
fulting  reaforu  Beware,  fays  he,  I  admonifh  you, 
of  inquiring  into  the  ftrength  of  the  plea,  or  of 
bringing  it  to  the  deceitful  ted  of  reafon  ;  for  “  thofe 
“  who  will  be  fo  silly  as  to  examine  the  affair  by 
“  that  medium  ,  and  feek  particular  flaws  in  the 
“  teftimony ,  are  almod  fure  to  be  confounded 
That  religion  is  concerned  in  the  matter,  is  reckoned 
by  thefe  fages  fufficient  evidence  of  impod.ure,  The 
proofs  file  offers  in  her  own  defence,  we  are  told  by 
thefe  candid  jndges,  ought  to  be  reje£fed,  and  rejected 
without  examination .  The  old  way  of  ferutiny  and 
argument  muff  now  be  laid  afide,  having  been  at 
length  difeovered  to  be  but  a  bungling,  a  tedious,  and 
a  dangerous  way  at  belt.  What  then  fhall  we  fub- 
flitute  in  its  place  ?  The  eflayift  hath  a  mod  admi¬ 
rable  expedient.  A  fhorter  and  hirer  method  he  re¬ 
commends  to  us,  the  expeditious  way  of  refolutim. 

*  Form,’  fays  he,  *  a  general  resolution,  never 

*  to  lend  any  attention  to  tejlimonies  or  fads  urgedby  reli- 

*  gion}  with  vjhatever fpecious pretext  they  may  be  covered . 5 

I  had  almofl  congratulated  Mr  Hume,  and  our 
enlightened  age,  on  this  happy  invention,  before  I 
reflected,  that  tho’  the  application  might  be  new,  the 
expedient  itfelf,  of  refolving  to  be  deaf  to  argument, 
was  very  ancient,  having  been  often  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  employed  againd  atheifls  and  heretics,  and  warm¬ 
ly  recommended  by  Bellarmine  and  Scotus,  and  mod 

•  others 

*  p.  197.  in  the  note, 

* 
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others  of  that  bright  fraternity  the  fchoolrhen  :  Per¬ 
sons,  I  acknowledge,  to  whom  one  could  not,  per¬ 
haps  in  any  other  inftance,  find  a  refemblance  in  my 
ingenious  opponent. 

I  m  afraid  that  after  fuch  a  declaration,  I  muft  not 
prefume  to  confider  myfelf  as  arguing  with  the  au¬ 
thor,  who  hath,  in  fo  peremptory  a  manner,  refolved 
to  attend  to  nothing  that  can  be  faid  in  oppofition  to 
his  theory.  ‘  What  judgment  he  has/  to  ufe  his 
own  expreffion,  ‘  he  has  renounced  by  principle,  in 
*  thefe  fublime  and  myfterious  fubje&s  */  If  how¬ 
ever  it  fhould  prove  the  fate  of  thefe  papers,  the  for¬ 
bidding  title  of  them  notwithftanding,  to  be  at  any 
time  honoured  with  the  perufal  of  fome  infidel,  not 
indeed  fo  rivetted  in  unbelief  as  the  eflayift,  I  would 
earneftly  intreat  fuch  reader,  in  the  folemn  fiyle  of 
Mr  Hume,  “To  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
“  after  ferious  confederation  declare  If  any  of  the 
patrons  of  religion  had  acted  this  part,  and  warned 
people  not  to  try  by  argument  the  metaphyfical  fub- 
tleties  of  the  adverfaries,  affirming,  that  *  they  who 

4  were  mad  enough  to  examine  the  affair  by  that 
4  medium,  and  feek  particular  flaws  in  the  rcaJonmgt 
4  were  almoft  fure  to  be  confounded  ;  that  the  only 
4  prudent  method  was,  to  form  a  general  reso- 
*  lution,  never  to  lend  any  attention  to  what  was 
4  advanced  on  the  oppofite  fide,  however  fpecious  / 
whether  this  condu&  would  not  have  afforded  great 
matter  of  triumph  to  thofe  gentlemen  the  deifts  ; 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  conflrued  by  them, 
and  even  juftly,  into  a  tacit  convi&ion  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  our  caufe,  which  we  were  afraid  of  expofing 

in 

*  p.  185.  f  p,  206. 
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in  the  light,  and  bringing  to  a  fair  trial.  But  we 
(corn  to  take  fhelter  in  obfcurity,  and  meanly  to  de¬ 
cline  the  combat ;  confident  as  we  are,  that  reason- 
is  our  ally  and  our  friend ,  and  glad  to  find  that  the  e- 
nemy  at  length  fo  violently  fufpedls  her. 

As  to  the  firft  method,  by  which  the  author  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fabulous  relations  of  mongers  and  pro¬ 
digies,  ’tis  freely  acknowledged,  that  the  Creator  hath 
implanted  in  human  nature,  as  a  fpur  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  undemanding,  a  principle  of  curiofity, 
which  makes  the  mind  feel  a  particular  pleafure  in 
every  new  acquifition  of  knowledge.  JTis  acknow¬ 
ledged  alfo,  that  as  every  principle  in  our  nature  is 
liable  to  abufe,  fo  this  principle  will  often  give  the 
mind  a  bias  to  the  marvellous,  for  the  more  marvel¬ 
lous  any  thing  is,  that  is,  the  more  unlike  to  all  that 
hath  formerly  been  known,  the  more  new  it  is  ;  and 
this  bias,  in  many  inftances,  may  induce  belief  ort 
infufficient  evidence. 

But  the  prefumption  that  hence  arifeth  againfl  the 
marvellous  is  not  flronger  in  the  cafe  of  miracles 
(as  will  appear  from  an  attentive  perufal  of  the  fecond 
fedtion)  than  in  the  cafe  of  every  fadl  that  is  perfedlly 
extraordinary.  Yet  how  eafily  this  ©bffacle  may  be 
overcome  by  teftimony,  might  be  illuftrated,  if  ne- 
cefury,  in  almoft  every  branch  of  fcience,  in  phyfio- 
logy,  in  geography,  in  hiftory.  On  the  contrary, 
what  an  immenfe  impediment  would  this  prefumpti¬ 
on  prove  to  the  progrefs  of  philofophy  and  letters, 
had  it  in  reality  one  fiftieth-part  of  the  flrength  which 
the  author  feems  to  attribute  to  it.  1  fhall  not  tire 
my  reader  or  myfelf  by  recurring  to  the  philofophic 

E  wonders. 
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wonders  in  eledricity,  chymiftr y,  magnetifm,  which 
a  I  the  world  fees,  may  be  fully  proved  to  us  by  tel 

[  ‘m0ny>  before  we  the  experiments  our- 


But  there  is,  it  teems,  additional  to  this,  a  pecu- 
,'ar  Pre^umPtlon  againft  religious  miracles.  “The 
wife,  as  the  author  hath  obferved  with  reafon, 
lend  a  very  academic  faith  to  every  report,  which 

;;  favour?  tbe  Pa®-  of  the  reporter'  whether  it 
„  ma§mfies  his  country,  his  family,  or  himfelf,  or 

,  ln  any  other  way  ftrikes  in  with  his  natural  indi¬ 
gnations  and  propen fities  .Now,  as  no  obied 
whatever  operates  more  powerfully  on  the  fancy 
than  religion  does,  or  works  up  the  paflions  to  a 
higher  fervour  ;  fo,  in  matters  relating  to  this  fubied 
if  in  any  lubjed,  we  have  reafon  to  fufped  that  the 
understanding  will  prove  a  dupe  to  the  paflions.  On 
this  point  therefore  we  ought  to  be  peculiarly  cauti¬ 
ous,  that  we  be  not  hafty  of  belief.  In  this  femi- 
ment  we  ail  agree. 

But  there  is  one  circumftance,  which  he  hath  o- 
Overlooked,  and  which  is  neverthelefs  of  the  oreateft 
confequence  in  the  debate.  It  is  this,  that  the  pre¬ 
judice  refill  ting  from  the  religious  affedion,  may 
jufi  as  readily  objlrud- 7,  as  promote  our  faith  in  a  reli¬ 
gious  miracle.  What  things  in  nature  are  more  con¬ 
trary,  than  one  religion  is  to  another  religion  ?  They 
are  juft  as  contrary  as  light  and  darknefs,  truth  and 
error.  The  aftedions,  with  which  they  are  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  fame  perfon,  are  juft  as  oppofite,  as 

defirc 

*  p.  aoo. 
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defirc  and  averfion,  love  and  hatred.  The  fame  re¬ 
ligious  zeal  which  gives  the  mind  of  a  Chriffian,  a 
propenfty  to  the  belief  of  a  miracle  in  fupport  of 
Chriffianity,  will  infpire  him  with  an  averfion  from 
the  belief  of  a  miracle  in  fupport  of  Mahometifm. 
The  fame  principle,  which  will  make  him  acquiefce 
in  evidence  Jefs  than  fufficient  in  the  one  cafe,  will 
make  him  require  evidence  more  than  fufficient  in 

the  other. 

Before  then  the  remark  of  the  author  can  be  of 
any  ufe  in  directing  our  judgment,  as  to  the  evidence 
of  miracles  atteffed,  we  muff  confider  whether  the 
original  tenets  of  the  witneffies  would  naturally  have 
biaffed  their  minds  in  favour  of  the  miracles,  or  in 
oppofition  to  them.  If  the  former  was  the  cafe,  the 
teflimony  is  fo  much  the  lefs  to  be  regarded  \  if  the 
latter,  fo  much  the  more .  Will  it  fatisfy  on  this 
head  to  acquaint  us,  that  the  prejudices  oi  the  wit- 
nefles  muft  have  favoured  the  miracles,  fince  they 
were  zealous  promoters  of  the  do£frine,  in  fupport 
of  which  thofe  miracles  are  faid  to  have  been  per¬ 
formed  ?  To  anfvver  thus  would  be  to  mifunderffand 
the  point.  The  queffion  is,  Was  this  do&rine  the 
faith  of  the  witneffes,  before  they  faw,  or  fancied 
they  faw  the  miracles  ?  If  it  was,  I  agree  with  him. 
Great,  very  great  allowance  muff  be  made  for  the 
prejudices  of  education,  for  principles,  early  perhaps, 
carefully,  and  deeply  rooted  in  their  minds,  and  for 
the  religious  affe£lion  founded  in  thefe  principles  ; 
which  allowance  muff  always  derogate  from  the 
wreight  of  their  teflimony.  But  if  the  faith  of  the 
witneffes  (food  originally  in  oppofition  to  thedo£lrine 

attelled 
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attefled  by  the  miracles;  if  the  only  account  that  can 
he  given  of  their  converfion,  is  the  convi&ion 
which  the  miracles  produced  in  them;  it  mud  be  a 
prepoderous  way  of  arguing,  to  derive  their  convic¬ 
tion  from  a  religious  zeal,  which  would  at  firfi  ob¬ 
stinately  withdand,  and  for  fome  time  hinder  fuch 
con vi 61  ion.  On  the  contrary,  that  the  evidence  ari¬ 
sing  from  miracles  performed  in  proof  of  a  doclrine 
difbeiieved,  and  confequently  hated  before,  did  in 
ia6l  furmount  that  obdacle,  and  conquer  all  the  op- 
pofition  arifjng  thence,  is  a  very  drong  prefumption 
m  favour  of  that  evidence  :  juft  as  drong  a  prefump¬ 
tion  in  Us  favour,  as  it  would  have  been  againd  it, 
had  all  tiieir  former  zeal,  and  principles,  and  preju¬ 
dices,  co-operated  with  the  evidence,  whatever  it 
was,  in  gaining  an  entire  a  (Tent. 

Hence  there  is  the  greated  difparity  in  this  refpedl, 
a  difparity  which  deferves  to  be  particularly  attended 
to,  betwixt  the  evidence  of  miracles  performed  in 
proof  of  a  religion  to  be  edablifhed,  and  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to  opinions  generally  received  ;  and  the  evidence 
of  miracles  performed  in  fupport  of  a  religion  already 
edablifhed,  and  in  confirmation  of  opinions  generally 
leceived.  Hence  alfo  the  greated  difparity  betwixt 
the  miracles  recorded  by  the  evangelids,  and  thofe 
related  by  Mariana,  Bede,  or  any  monkifli  hidorian. 

There  is  then  no  peculiar  prefumption  againd  re¬ 
ligious  miracles  merely  as  fuch  ;  if  in  certain  cir- 
cumftances  there  is  a  prefumption  againd  them  ;  the 
prefumption  arifeth  folely  from  the  circumdances, 
info  much  that,  in  the  oppofite  circumdances,  it  is  as 
drongly  in  their  favour. 

SECT, 
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SECTION  V. 

TJ: )ere  is  a  peculiar  prefumption  in  favour  of  Juch 
miracles  as  are  faid  to  have  been  wrought  in  fupport  of 
religion . 

IN  this  fedtion  I  propofe  to  conlider  the  reverfe  of 
the  queftion  treated  in  the  former.  In  the  former 
I  proved  that  there  is  no  peculiar  prefumption  againft 
religious  miracles  ;  I  now  inquire  whether  there  be 
any  in  their  favour.  The  queftion  is  important,  and 
intimately  connedted  with  thefubjedt. 

The  boldeft  infidel  will  not  deny,  that  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  a  future  and  eternal  date,  and 
the  connedtion  of  ourhappinefs  or  mifery  in  that  date, 
with  our  prefent  good  or  bad  condudt,  not  to  mention 
the  dodtrines  concerning  the  divine  unity  and  perfec¬ 
tions,  are  tenets  which  carry  no  abfurdity  in  them* 
They  may  be  true  for  aught  he  knows.  He  dif- 
believes  them,  not  becaufe  they  are  incredible  in 
themfelves,  but  becaufe  he  hath  not  evidence  of  their 
truth.  He  pretends  not  to  difprove  them,  nor  does  he’ 
think  the  talk  incumbent  on  him.  He  only  pleads, 
that  before  he  can  yield  them  his  affent,  they  mud 
be  proved. 

Now,  as  whatever rs  polfible,  maybe  fuppofed,  let 
us  fuppofe  that  the  dogmas  above  mentioned  are  all 
infallible  truths  ;  and  let  the  unbeliever  fay,  whether 
he  can  conceive  an  object  worthier  of  the  Divine  in- 
terpofal,  than  to  reveal  thefe  truths  to  mankind  ?  and 

E  3  to 
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to  entree  them  infuch  a  manner,  as  may  give  them 
a  lultabie  influence  on  the  heart  and  life.  Of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  man  is  incomparably  the 
nobleft.  Whatever  therefore  regards  the  intereft  of 

thc  hlim*n  species,  is  a  grander  concern,  than  what 
regards  either  the  inanimate  or  the  brute  creation, 
t  man  was  made,  as  is  ^oubtlefs  not  impoflible,  for 

an  after  ftate  of  immorality ;  whatever  relates  to 
t  )at  immortal  ftate,  or  may  conduce  to  prepare  him 
for  the  fruition  of  it,  mud  be  immenfely  fuperior 
to  that  which  concerns  merely  the  tranfient  en¬ 
joyments  of  the  prefent  life.  How  fublime  then 
as  the  obje£l  which  religion,  and  religion  only,  exhi¬ 
bits  as  the  ground  of  fupernatural  interpofitions ! 
This  obje<3  is  no  other  than  the  intereft  of  man,  a 
area fon able  and  moral  agent,  the  only  being  in  this 
lower  world  which  bears  in  his  foul  the  image  of  his 
Maker  ;  not  the  intereft  of  an  individual,  but  of  the 
kind  ;  not  for  a  limited  duration,  but  for  eternity :  an 
obje£t  at  leaft  in  one  refpeft  adequate  to  the  ma- 
jefty  of  God. 

Does  this  appear  to  the  efTayift  too  much  like  ar¬ 
guing  a  priori>oi  which  I  know  he  hath  a  deteftation  ? 
It  is  juft  fuch  an  argument,  as,  prefuppofing  the  moft 
rational  principles  of  Deifm,  refults  from  thofe  max¬ 
ims  concerning  intelligent  caufes,  and  their  operations, 
which  are  founded  in  general  experience,  and  which 
uniformly  lead  us  to  expedl,  that  the  end  will  be  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  means.  The  Pagans  of  Rome  had 
notions  of  their  divinit  ies  infinitely  inferior  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  concerning  God,  which  in  Chriftian  countries 
are  maintained  even  by  thofe,  who,  for  diftindlion’s 

fake 
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fake,  are  called  Deists.  Yet  fuch  of  the  former  as 
had  any  juftnefs  of  tafte,  were  offended  with  thofe  po¬ 
ets,  who,  exhibited  the  celeftials  on  flight  occafions, 
and  for  trivial  purpofes,  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  Why  ?  Becaufe  fuch  an  exhibition  ftiocked 
all  the  principles  of  probability.  It  had  not  that  veri- 
fimilitude  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  render  fic¬ 
tion  agreeable.  Accordingly  it  is  a  precept,  with  re¬ 
lation  to  the  machinery  of  the  drama,  given  by  one 
who  was  both  a  critic  and  a  poet,  That  a  god  muft  never 
be  introduced ,  unJefs  to  accomplijh  fome  important  dejign 
which  could  not  be  otherwife  effectuated  *.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  rule,  which  is  that  of  my  argument, 
is  therefore  one  of  thofe  indifputable  principles,  which 
arc  found  every  where,  among  the  earlieft  refults  of 
experience. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  from  the  dignity  of  the  end, 
there  arifeth  a  peculiar  prefumption  in  favour  of  fuch 
miracles,  as  are  faid  to  have  been  wrought  in  fupport 
of  religion. 


SECTION  VI. 

Inquiry  into  the  meaning  and  propriety  of  one  of  Mr 
Hume’s  favourite  maxims. 

THere  is  a  method  truly  curious,  fuggefted  by 
the  author,  for  extricating  the  mind,  fhould  the 
evidence  from  teflimony  be  fo  great,  that  its  falfe- 

hood 

*  Nec  deus  interfit,  niH  dignus  vindice  nodus 
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hood  might,  as  he  terms  it,  be  accounted  miraculous 
In  this  puzzling  cafe,  when  a  man  is  fo  befet  w  h 
miracles,  that  he  is  under  a  neceffity  of  admitting 

TtTs’a^  aIW,7S  takccareit  be  the  fmalleft  ;  for 

ProbMiZTthV*- CIALECTIC-  That  the 
t  obabthty  of  the  faa  tsinthe  inverfe  ratio  of  the  quantity 

°f  miracle  there  is  in  it.  “  I  weigh,”  fays  he,  “the  one 

miracle  againft  the  other,  and  according  to  the  fuoe 

-‘“h  I  difcover,  I  pro no„„i  ”  dtfl 
and  always  rejed  the  greater  miracle*.”'  ’ 

♦hnN°iT\  °f  this  method'  Which  will  no  doubt  be 

appefrstoth^^-nP  VCry  inSenious>  and  which 
appears  to  theeffay.fi  both  very  momentous  and  very 

per  picuous,  I  own,  I  am  not  able  to  difcover  either 
the  reafonablenefs  or  the  ufe. 

Flrft’  \ ^nn0t  fee  the  reaf°nablenefs.  •  A  miracle  ' 
o  adopt  his  own  definition,  -  implies  the  tranfgref- 

.  f°n*  °r,lat,  ef  thefufpenfion,  .  of  fome  law  ofna- 
,  nrC  ’  and  that  e»ther  by  a  particular  volition  of  the 
Deity,  or  by  the  interpofal  of  fomeinvifible  agent  +  ’ 
Now,  as  I  ftould  think,  from  the  principle  Jd 
down  in  the  preceding  fedion,  that  it  would  be  for 
no  trifhng  purpofe,  that  the  laws  of  nature  would  be 
fufpended,  and  either  the  Deity  or  an  invifible  agent 

rim  ers  ;  P  °n  th£  fame  P,incip'es,  natural 
to  imagine,  that  the  means,  or  miracle  performed 

ould  bear  a  proportion  in  refped  of  dignity  and 

great nefs,  to  the  endpropofed.  Were  I  therefore  under 

fuch  a  neceffity  as  is  fuppofed  by  Mr  Hume,  of  ad- 
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mining  the  truth  of  a  miracle,  I  acknowledge,  that 
of  two  contradictory  miracles,  where  all  other  circum- 
ftances  are  equal,  I  fhould  think  it  reafonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  greater.  I  (hall  borrow  an  illuftration  from 
the  author  himfelf.  u  A  miracle,”  he  fays,  “  may 
**  either  be  difcoverable  by  men  or  not.  This  alters 

not  its  nature  and  elfence.  The  railing  of  a  houfe 
“  or  (hip  into  the  air  is  a  vilible  miracle ;  the  railing 
“  of  a  feather,  when  the  wind  wants  ever  Jo  little  of 
“  a  force  requifne  for  that  purpofe  is  as  real  a  miracle, 
“  tho’  not  fo  fenjible  with  regard  to  us*.”  Surely  if 
any  miracle  may  be  called  little ,  the  laft  mentioned  is 
intitled  to  that  denomination,  not  only  becaufe  it  is 
an  undif cover  able  and  infenftble  miracle,  but  becaufe 
the  quantum  of  miraculous  force  requifite,  is,  by  the 
hypothecs,  ever  fo  little ,  or  the  lead:  conceivable. 
Yet  if  it  were  certain,  that  God,  angel,  or  fpirit, 
were,  for  one  of  thofe  purpofes,  to  interpofe  in  fuf- 
pending  the  laws  of  nature  ;  I  believe  moll  men 
would  join  with  me  in  thinking,  that  it  would  be  ra¬ 
ther  for  the  railing  of  a  houfe  or  Jhip  than  for  the  rai¬ 
ling  of  2l  feather. 

But  though  the  maxim  laid  down  by  the  author 
were  juft,  I  cannot  difeover  in  what  inftance,  or  by 
what  application,  it  can  be  rendered  of  any  utility. 
Why  ?  Becaufe  we  have  no  rule,  whereby  we  can 
judge  of  the  greatnefs  of  miracles.  I  allow,  that  in 
filth  a  fingular  inftance,  as  that  above  quoted  from 
the  eftay,  we  may  judge  fafely  enough.  But  that  can 
be  of  no  pra&ical  ufe.  In  almoft  every  cafe  that 
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will  occur,  I  may  warrantably  aver  that  it  n  'n  l 
impoffiblefor  the  acuteft  intelle^  ?  T  -J  be 
of  the  two  is  the  grJ„Jta'e  ?  ‘‘“f' 

I  cttnoo,  find 

Mt°KoS‘if<>tri'alH* j"e“ion- 

b.  left  difficult  ot  „  ft  St' th;  “* ■ 

rTrmi„e,he4— .7^^ 

e  Vr', W  S 

ample  and  decifions  :  let  us  confider  the  mirarlr 

ddts  lot' 1  in  !h'  'hi,<i  Mi»'  “<1  which  he 

as  he  fin  f  ’  °n  'he,  eV,dence  of  fuch  teftimony 

FoJ  mfnaPt  mt  y  ^  Pr°bable*  but  certam 
.  °r  m>'Part-  ™  in  my  power  to  conceive  a  great- 

feSh  '  t  thT  that  iS-  The  Wh0]e  --erfe  is  af- 

The  moV  i  ’  the,e,artb’  thefun-  the  moon,  the  ftars. 

are  arm  .nVa,nab  e  laws  of  natl|re  with  which  we 
accquainted,  even  thofe  which  regulate  the  mn 

Mdlightthte  ^^m17  b°dieS’  and  difPenfe  **nefs 
and  light  to  worlds,  are  violated.  I  appeal  to 

the  author  himfelf,  whether  it  could  be  calleda  great 

er,  or  even  lb  great  a  miracle,  that  all  the  writers  at 

that  time,  or  even  all  mankind,  had  been  Seized 

with  a  new  fpecies  of  epidemical  delirium,  which  had 

given  rife  to  this  ftrange  illufion.  Butin  this  the  au- 

thor  is  remarkably  unfortunate,  that  the  principles  by 

W'5ich  he  in  faft  regulates  his  judgment  and  belief. 
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are  often  the  reverfe  of  thofe  which  he  endeavours  to 
edablifh  in  his  theory. 

Shall  I  hazard  a  conje&ure  ?  It  is,  that  the 
word  miracle ,  as  thus  ufed  by  the  author,  is  ufed  in 
a  vague  and  improper  fenfe,  as  a  fynonymous  term 
for  improbable  ;  and  that  believing  the  lefs,  and  reje£t- 
ing  the  greater  miracle,  denote  /imply  believing  what 
is  leajl ,  and  reje&ing  what  is  mojl  improbable  ;  or  dill 
more  explicitly  believing  what  we  think  mojl  worthy 
of  belief  and  rejedling  what  we  think  leaf  worthy .  I 
am  aware,  on  a  fecond  perufal  of  the  author’s  words, 
that  my  talent  in  guefiing  may  be  judly  qucdioned. 
He  hath  in  effect  told  us  himfelf  what  he  means. 
44  When  any  one,”  fays  he,  44  tells  me,  that  he  faw  a 
44  dead  man  reftored  to  life,  I  immediately  confider 
44  with  myfelf,  whether  it  be  more  probablef  that  this 
44  perfon  fhould  either  deceive  or  be  deceived,  or  that 
44  the  fact  he  relates,  fhould  really  have  happened. 
<4  I  weigh  the  one  miracle  againd  the  other;  and 
44  according  to  the  fuperiority  which  I  difeover,  I 
44  pronounce  my  decifion,  and  always  reject  the  greater 
44  miracle.  If  the  faHehood  of  his  tedimony  would 
44  be  more  miraculous  than  the  event  which  he  relates ; 
44  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  he  pretend  to  command 
44  my  belief  or  opinion  At  fird  indeed  one  is 
ready  to  exclaim.  What  a  drange  revolution  is  here! 
The  belief  of  miracles  then,  even  by  Mr  Hume’s 
account,  is  abfolutely  inevitable.  Miracles  them¬ 
selves  too,  fo  far  from  being  impoflible,  or  even 
extraordinary,  are  the  commoned  things  in  nature ; 

fo 
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fo  common,  that  when  any  miraculous  fad  is  atteded 
to  us,  we  are  equally  under  a  nece/%  of  believing  a 
miracle,  whether  we  believe  the  fad,  or  deny  it. 
The  whole  difference  between  the  efl'ayid  and  us,  is 
at  length  reduced  to  this  fingle  point,  Whether 
greater  or  fmaller  miracles  are  intitled  to  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  1  his  myftery  however  vanifhes  on  a  nearer 
infpe&ion.  The  dyle,  we  find,  is  figurative,  and 
the  author  is  all  the  while  amufing  both  his  readers  and 
himfelf  with  an  unufual  application  of  a  familiar  term* 
What  is  called  the  weighing  of  probabilities  in  one 
fentence,  is  the  weighing  of  miracles  in  the  next. 
If  it  were  afked,  For  what  reafon  did  not  Mr  Hume 
exprefs  his  fentiment  in  ordinary  and  proper  words? 
I  could  only  anfwer,  I  know  no  reafon  but  one,  and 
that  is,  To  give  the  appearance  of  novelty  and  depth 
to  one  of  thofe  very  harmlefs  propofitions,  which  by 
philofophers  are  called  identical ,  andwhich,  to  fay  the 
truth,  need  fome  difguife,  to  make  them  pafs  upon 
the  world  with  tolerable  decency. 

What  then  fha.ll  be  faid  of  the  conclufion  which 
he  gives  as  the  fum  and  quintedence  of  the  fir  ft  part 
of  the  effay  ?  The  be  ft  thing  for  aught  I  know,  that 
can  be  faid,  is,  that  it  contains  a  mod  certain  truth, 
tho*  at  the  fame  time  the  lead  fignificant,  that  ever 
perhaps  wras  ufhered  into  the  world  with  fo  much 
folemnity.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  plainer 
Englijh  of  his  plain  confequence ,  let  us  only  change  the 
word  miraculous ,  as  applyed  to  the  falfehood  of  human 
tedimony,  into  improbable ,  which  in  this  paffage  is 
entirely  equivalent,  and  obferve  the  erFed  produced 

by 
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by  this  elucidation.  “The  plain  confcquence 
44  is,  and  ’tis a  general  maxim,  worthy  of  our  at- 
‘‘  tent  ion.  That  no  testimony  is  sufficient 

44  TO  ESTABLISH  A  MIRACLE;  UNLESS  THE 
lt  TESTIMONY  BE  OF  SUCH  A  KIND,  THAT  ITS 
4<  FALSEHOOD  WOULD  BE  MORE  IMPROBABLE, 
€t  THAN  THE  FACT  WHICH  IT  ENDEAVOURS  TO 

**  establish  If  the  reader  thinks  himfelf 

inftru&ed  by  this  difcovery,  I  fhould  be  loth  to  envy 
him  the  pleafure  he  may  derive  from  it. 
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DISSERTATION 
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M  I  R  A  C  L  E  S. 

PAR  T  II. 

The  miracles  on  which  the  belief  of  Chriftianity  U 
founded,  are  fufficiently  attefted. 

4*  *r|+  V  ”1*  4"  4v  4+  4^  *|*  i|*  4*  +|*  ^  <1* 

SECTION  I. 

'2  he  re  is  tiO  prefumption,  eirifmg  from  human  nature, 
againjl  the  miracles  j 'aid  U  have  been  wrought  m 
proof  of  Chrijlianity .  * 

FRom  what  hath  been  evinced  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
fedlions  of  the  former  part,  with  regard  to  religion 
111  general,  two  corollaries  are  clearly  deducible  iiTfa- 
voui  o;  Chrinianity.  One  'is,  That  the  prefumption 
arifnig  from  the  dignity  of  the  end,  to  fay  the  lead  of 
it,  can  in  no  religion  be  pleaded  with  greater  advan¬ 
tage,  than  in  the  Chriftian.  The  other  is,  That  the 
prefumption  arifing  from  the  religious  affedlion,  in- 
ilead  of  weakening,  corroborates  the  evidence  of  the 
gofpel.  The  faith  of  Jefus  was  promulgated,  and 
gained  ground,  not  with  the  afliftance,  but  in  de¬ 
fiance,  of  all  the  religious  zeal  and  prejudices  of  the 
times. 
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In  order  to  invalidate  the  Jccond  corollary,  it  will 
poffibly  be  urged,  that  profelytes  to  a  new  religion, 
may  be  gained  at  firSt ;  either  by  addrefs  and  elo¬ 
quence,  or  by  the  appearances  of  uncommon  Sanctity, 
and  rapturous  fervours  ot  devotion ;  tnat  it  ones 
people  have  commenced  profelytes,  the  tranfition  to 
enthufiafm  is  almoft  unavoidable ;  and  that  enthu- 
(iafm  will  fully  account  for  the  utmoft  pitch  both  of 
credulity  and  falfenefs. 

Admitting  that  a  few  converts  might  be  made  by 
the  aforefaid  arts,  it  is  fubveriive  of  all  the  laws  of 
probability,  to  imagine,  that  the  Strongest  prepol- 
feflions,  fortified  with  that  vehement  abhorence 
which  contradiction  in  religious  principles  rarely  fails 
to  excite.  Should  be  fo  eaftly  vanquished  in  multi¬ 
tudes.  BeSides,  the  very  pretext  of  Supporting  the 
dodrine  by  miracles,  if  a  falfe  pretext,  would  of  ne- 
eefUty  do  unfpeakable  hurt  to  the  caufe.  The  pre¬ 
tence  of  miracles  will  quickly  attrad  the  attention  of 
all  to  whom  the  new  dodrine  is  published,  I  Ik 
influence  which  addrefs  and  eloquence,  appearances 
of  ftndity  and  fervours  of  devotion,  would  otherwifa 
have  had,  however  great,  will  be  fuperfeded  by  the 
consideration  of  what  is  infinitely  more  Striking  and 
decisive.  The  miracles  will  therefore  firft  be  ean- 
valfed,  and  canvaSTed  with  a  temper  of  mind  the 
moSt  unfavourable  to  convidion.  ’Tis  not  Solely  on 
the  testimony  of  the  evangelists  that  Christians  be¬ 
lieve  the  gofpel,  tho’  that  testimony  appears  in  all 
tefpeds  fuch  as  merits  the  higheft  tegatd  ;  but  it  is 
on  the  fuccefs  of  the  gofpel ;  it  is  on  the  testimony, 
as  we  may  juity  call  it,  of  the  numberlefs  profelytes 
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that  were  made  to  a  religon,  oppofing  all  the  religi¬ 
ous  profeffions  then  in  the  world,  and  appealing,  for 
tne  latisfacbon  of  every  body,  to  the  vifibhf’and 
miraculous  interpofition  of  Heaven  in  its  favour, 
rhe  witneffes  confidered  in  this  light,  and  in  this 
■  ight  they  ought  to  be  confidered,  will  be  found 
more  than  <  a  fufficient  number  and  tho’  perhaps 
there  were  few  of  them,,  what  the  author  would  deno- 

mm  ate  ‘  men  of  education  and  learning  yet  whirK 
eflenlia!  ,hey  wm 

feme  and  knowledge  enough  to  fecure  them  againfi 
an  delufion,  as  to  thofe  plain  faffs  for  which  they 
gave  their  teftimony ;  men  who,  (in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  words)  neither  did,  nor  could 
derive  m  them  helves  either  intereft  or  honour  by  their 
atreftations,  but  did  thereby.,  on  the  contrary’,  evi¬ 
dently  abandon  all  hopes  of  both. 

,  deferves  alfo  t0  be  remembered,  that  there  is 
u  re  i no.  contradictory  teftimony,  notwithftanding 
'■  at  bot  1  the  founder  of  our  religion,  and  his  adhe¬ 
rents,  were  from  the  firft  furrounded  by  inveterate 
enemies,  who  never  ‘  efteemed  the  matter  too  in- 
confiderable  to  deferve  their  attention  or  regard-’ 
and  who,  as  they  could  nor  want  the  means,  gave 
evident  proofs  that  they  wanted  not  the  inclination 
y  ueteit  the  fraud,  if  there  had  been  any  fraud  to  be 
detected.  They  were  jealous  of  their  own  reputa¬ 
tion  and  authority,  and  ferefaw  but  too  clearly 
mat  the  fuccefs  of  Jefus  would  give  a  fatal  blow  to 
botn.  As  to  the  tefhmonies  themfelves,  we  may 
permit  the  author  to  try  them  by  his  own  rules* 
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There  is  here  no  oppofition  of  teflimony  ;  there  is 
no  apparent  ground  of  fufpieion  from  the  character 
of  the  witneffes ;  there  is  no  intereft  which  they  could 
have  in  impofing  on  the  world  ;  there  is  not  a  fmali 
number  of  witnefTes,  they  are  innumerable.  Do 
the  hiftorians  of  our  Lord  deliver  their  teflimony 
with  doubt  and  hefitation  ?  Do  they  fall  into  the  op- 
pofite  extreme  of  ufing  too  violent  afTeveraiions  ?  So 
far  from  both,  that  the  mod  amazing  inftances  of 
divine  power,  and  the  moft  interefting  events,  are 
related  without  any  cenfure  or  refledion  of  the  wri¬ 
ters  on  perfons,  parties,  adions,  or  opinions  ;  wifrh 
fuch  an  unparallelled  and  unaffeded  Tmiplicity,  a$ 
demondrates,  that  they  were  neither  themfelves  ani¬ 
mated  by  paffion  like  enthudads,  nor  had  any  defign 
of  working  on  the  paffions  of  their  readers.  The 
greatefl  miracles  are  recorded,  with  as  little  appear¬ 
ance  either  of  doubt  or  wonder  in  the  writer,  and 
with  as  little  fufpieion  of  the  reader’s  incredulity,  as 
the  mod  ordinary  incidents  :  A  manner  as  unlike 
that  of  impodors  as  of  enthufiads  ;  a  manner  in  which 
thofe  writers  are  altogether  lingular  ;  and  I  will  add  a 
manner  which  can  on  no  fuppofion  be  tolerably  ac¬ 
counted  for,  but  that  of  the  truth,  and  not  of  the  truth 
only,  but  of  the  notoriety,  of  the  events  which  they  re¬ 
lated.  They  fpoke  like  people,  who  had  themfelves 
been  long  familiarized  to  fuch  ads  of  omnipotence  and 
grace.  They  fpoke  like  people,  who  knew  that  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  mod  marvellous  adions  they  related,  had 
been  fo  publicly  performed,  and  in  the  prefence  of 
multitudes  alive  at  the  time  of  their  writing,  as  to  be 
uncontrovertible,  and  as  in  fad  not  to  have  been  con- 
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verted,  even  by  their  bittered  foes.  They  could  bold¬ 
ly  appeal  on  this  head  to  their  enemies.  A  man,  fay 
they,  fpaking  of  their  mailer*,  approved  of  God  among 
you,  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  figns ,  which  God  did  by, 
him  in  the  midji  of  you,  op  ye  yourselves  also 
know  .  The  Objections  of  Chrid’s  perfecutors  a- 
gamfl  his  doftrine,  thofe  objeaions  alfo  which  regard- 
the  nature  of  his  miracles,  are,  together  with  his&an- 
iwers,  faithfully  recorded  by  the  facred  hidorians ;  ’tis 
ftiange,  if  the  occafion  had  been  given,  that  we  have 
not  the  remoted  hint  of  any  obje&ions  againft  the 
reality  of  his  miracles,  and  a  confutation  of  thofe  ob¬ 
jections. 

Eut  palling  the  manner  in-  which  the  firfi: 
profelytes  may  be  gained  to  a  new  religion,  and 
luppofing  fome  actually  gained,  no  matter  how  to 
the  faith  of  Jefus  ;  can  it  be  eafily  accounted  for, 
that,  even  with  the  help  of  thofe  early  converts,  this> 
religion  fhould  have  been  propagated-  in  the  world, 
on  the  falfe  pretence  of  miracles  ?  Nothing  more 
eafily,  fays  the  author.  Thofe  original  propagators 
of  the  gofpel  have  been  deceived  themfelves ;  for  “  a 
"  religionid  may  be  an  enthujiaft ,  and  imagine  he  fees 
*'  what  has  no  reality  i.” 

Were  this  admitted,  it  would  not  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  remove  the  difficulty.  He  mud  not  only 
himfelf  imagine  he  fees  what  has  no  reality,  he 
rnuft  make  every  body  prefent,  thofe  who  are  no  en- 
thufiads,  nor  even  friends,  nay  he  mud  make  enemies 
alfo  imagine  they  fee  the  fame  thing  which  he  ima¬ 
gines 
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gines  he  fees  ;  for  the  miracles  of  Jefus  were  ac- 
acknowledged  by  thofe  who  perfecuted  him.. 

That  an  enthuftajl  is  very  liable  to  be  impofed  on, 
in  whatever  favours  the  particular  fpeeies  of  enthu- 
hafm,  with  which  he  is  affe£fed,  none,  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  human  heart,  will  deny.  Bur 
ftill  this  frailty  hath  its  limits.  For  my  own  part^ 
I  cannot  find  examples  of  any*  even  among  enthu- 
fiafts,  (unlefs  to  the  conviclion  of  every  body  they 
were  dittra&ed)  who  did  not  fee  and  hear  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  people.  Many  of  this’  tribe  have 
mittaken  the  reveries  of  a  heated  imagination,  for  the 
communications  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  never,  in 
one  fingle  inftance,  miftook  the  operations  of  their 
external  fenfes.  Without  marking  this  difference,, 
we  ihould  make  no  diftin&ion  between  the  enthufiajlic. 
character  and  the  frantic ,  which  are  in  themfelves 
evidently  diftin£l-  flow  fhall  we  then  account  from. 
enthufiafm,  for  the  teflimony  given  by  the  apoftles, 
concerning  the  refurredion  of  their  matter,  and  his 
afcenfion  into  heaven,  not  to  mention  innumerable 
other  fa6fs  r  In  thefe  it  was  impoffible  that  any,  who 
in  the  ufe  of  their  reafon  were  but  one  remove  from 
Bedlamites ,  fhould  have  been  deceived.  Yet,  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  the  unbeliever  mutt  even  fay  more  than 
this,  and,  accumulating  abfurdity  upon  abfurdity, 
mutt  affirm,  that  the  apottles  were  deceived  as  to  the 
refurre&ion  and  afcenfion  of  their  matter,  notwith- 
ttanding  that  they  themfelves  had  concerted  the 
plan  of  ftealing  his  body,  and  concealing  it. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  refource  of  the  infidel.  If 
he  is  driven  from  this  ftrong  hold,  he  can  take  refuge 

in 
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in  another.  Admit  the  apoflles  were  not  deceived 
themfelves,  they  may  neverthelefs  have  been  thro* 

mere  devotion  and  benevoience,  incited  to  decei’ve  the 

“  mavT”  ?•'  1  hC  rcli2ionift>  rej°*ns  the  author, 

may  know  his  narration  to  be  falfe,  and  yet  per- 

„  “  !f*  wflth  befi  intentions  in  the  world 

or  t  le  Jake  of  promoting  fo  holy  a  caufe 

teaSeVtTZ  ^  “S  °Wn  nervous  language, 
teache  h  us  t,  that  we  ought  not  to  lie,  or  fpeak 

hh  I  rf  I10t  eVe"/r  G°d;  that  WC  0USht  to  accept 
^  in  judgment,  or  talk,  or  a  a  deceitfully 

for  him.  But  fo  very  little,  it  mull  be  owned,  has  this 

wo  iTTha  £Cn  3Ueued  t0'  CTen  in  the  Chriftian 
Zn  ’J  °nC  WZd  a,m°ft  think<  ^  contained  a 

the  tV,r  fublime  for  the  apprehenfion  of 
e  multitude.  Tis  therefore  a  fadt  not  to  be  quef- 

tioned,  that  little  pious  frauds,  as  they  are  abfurdly, 

not  ,o  fay  imp.oufly,  called,  have  been  often  prac- 

t.led  by  ignorant  zealots  in  fupport  of  a  caufe,  which 

they  firmly  believed  to  be  both  true  and  holy.  But 

m  all  fuch  cafes  the  truth  and  holinefs  of  the  caufe 

are  wholly  independent  of  thofe  artifices.  A  perfor 

may  be  perfuaded  of  the  former,  who  is  too  clear"' 

lighted  to  be  deceived  by  the  latter  :  for  even  a  full 

conv.aion  of  the  truth  of  the  caufe  is  not,  in  the 

leaft  inconfifient  with  either  the  confeioufnefs,  or 

the  detection  of  the  frauds  ufed  in  fupport  of  it.  jn 

the  Romifh  church,  for  example,  there  are  many 

zealous  and  orthodox  believers,  who  are  neverthelefs 

incapable  of  being  impofed  on  by  the  lying  wonders, 

which  fome  or  their  clergy  have  exhibited.  The  cir- 

cumftances 
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cumffances  of  the  apoffles  were  widely  different  from 
the  circumffances,  either  of  thofe  believers,  or  of 
their  clergy.  Some  of  the  miraculous  events  which 
the  apoftles  atteffed,  were  not  only  the  evidences>  but 
the  diffinguifhing  doBrines  of  the  religion  which  they 
taught.  There  is  therefore  in  their  cafe  an  abfolute 
inconfiffency  betwix  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
caufe,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  frauds  ufed  in 
fupport  of  it.  Thofe  frauds  themfelves,  if  I  may  fo 
exprefs  my  fel'f,  conffituted  the  very  effence  of  the 
caufe.  What  were  the  tenets,  by  which  they  were 
diftinguifhed,  in  their  religious  fyffem,  particularly 
from  the  Pharifees,  who  owned  not  only  the  unity 
and  perfedtions  of  the  Godhead,  the  exiffence  of  an¬ 
gels  and  demons,  but  the  general  refurrection,  and 
future  (late  of  rewards  and  punishments?  Were  not 
thefe  their  peculiar  tenets.  That  4  jefus,  whom  the 

•  Jews  and  Romans  joined  in  crucifying  without  the 
s  gates  of  Jerufalem,  had  iuffered  that  ignominious 
4  death,  to  make  atonement  for  the  fins  of  men  *  ? 

4  that,  in  teftimony  of  this,  and  of  the  divine 

*  acceptance,  God  hath  railed him  from  the  dead?  that 
4  he  had  exalted  him  to  his  own  right  hand,  to  be  a 
4  prince  and  a  faviour,  to  give  repentance  tothepeo- 
4  pie,  and  the  remiffion  of  their  fins  f  ?  that  he  is 
4  now  our  advocate  with  the  father  J  ?  that  he  will 
4  defeend  from  heaven  at  the  laid  day,  to  judge  the 
4  world  in  righteoufnefs  §,  and  to  receive  his  faithful 
4  difciples  into  heaven,  to  be  forever  with  himfelf  |j  l* 
Thefe  fundamental  articles  of  their  fyffem,  they 

muff 

Rom.  v.  6.  &c.  .  f  A&s  ii.  32.  &c.  v.  30.  &c.  x.  40, 
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niufl  have  known  deferred  no  better  appellation  than 
a  thing  of  lies,  if  we  fuppofe  them  liars  in  the  tefti- 
niony  they  gave  of  the  refurreftion  and  afcen- 
;on  of  their  matter.  If,  agreeably  to  the  Tewifh 
>Vpoj.hefis,  they  had,  in  a  mod  wonderful  and 
daring  manner,  dole  by  night  the  corpfe  from  the  fe- 
p  inch  re,  that  on  the  falfe  report  of  his  refurre&ion 
tne)  might  found  the  dupendous  fabrick  they  had  pro¬ 
jected  among  themfelves,  how  was  it  poffible  they 
fnould  conceive  the  caufe  to  be  either  true  or  holy  ? 
They  mud  have  known,  that  in  thofe  cardinal  points, 
on  which  all  depends,  they  were  falfe  w-itnefles  con¬ 
cerning  God,  wilful  corrupters  of  the  religion  of  their 
country,  and  public,  though  indeed  difintereded  in* 
cendiaries,  whitherfoever  they  went,  They  could 
not  therefore  enjoy  even  that  poor  fbhce,  «  that  the 
‘  end  will  fanflify  the  means  d  a  folace  with  which 
the  monk  or  anchoret  filences  the  remodrances  of  hit 
confidence,  when  in  defence  of  a  religion  which  he  re¬ 
gards  as  certain,  he,  by  feme  pitiful  juggler-trick, 
impofeth  on  the  credulity  of  the  rabble.  On  the 
contrary,  the  whole  fcheme  of  the  apoffles  mud  have 
been,  and  not  only  mud  have  been,  but  mud  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  themfelves,  a  mod  audacious  freedom  with 
their  Maker,  a  villainous  impofition  on  the  world, 
and  I  will  add,  a  mod  foolifh  and  ridiculous  project 
of  heaping  ruin  and  difgrace  upon  themfelves,  with¬ 
out  the  profped  of  any  compenfation  in  the  prefent 
life,  or  reverfion  in  the  future. 

Once  more,  can  we  account  forfo  extraordinary 
a  phenomenon,  by  attributing  it  to  that  mod  power¬ 
ful 
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ful  of  all  motives,  as  the  author  thinks  it  «  an 

ambition  to  attain  fo  fublime  a  character,  as  that 
u  of  a  miffionary,  a  prophet,  an  ambaflador  from 
tf  heaven  rM 

Not  to  mention,  that  fuch  a  towering  ambition 
was  but  ill  adapted  to  the  mean  rank,  poor  education, 
and  habitual  circumftances,  of  fuch  men  as  the  Apo- 
ftles  moftly  had  been  ;  a  defire  of  that  kind,  what¬ 
ever  wonders  it  may  effe&uate  when  fupported  by 
enthufiafm,  and  faith,  and  zeal,  rnuft  foon  have  been 
cruftied  by  the  outward,  and  to  human  appearance 
infurmoLintabie  difficulties  and  diftrefles  they  had  to 
encounter  5  when  quite  unfupported  from  within  by 
either  faith,  or  hope,  or  the  teftimony  of  a  good 
confcienco  \  rather,  I  fhould  have  faid,  when  they 
themfeives  were  haunted  from  within  by  a  confci- 
oufnefs  of  the  blacked'  guilt,  impiety,  md  bafenefs. 
Strange  indeed  it  muft  be  owned  without  a  parrallel 
that  in  fuch  a  caufe,  and  in  fuch  circumftances,  not 
only  one,  but  all,  fhould  have  the  refolution  to  per- 
fevere  to  the  laft,  in  fpitc  of  infamy  and  torture;  and 
that  no  one  among  fo  many  confederates;  fnould  be 
induced  to  betray  the  dreadful  fecret. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  no  add  refs  in  the  founder 
of  our  religion,  that  no  mthufiaflic  credulity^  no  pious 
frauds ,  no  ambitious  views  in  the  first  converts, 
will  account  for  its  propagation  on  the  plea  of  mira¬ 
cles,  if  falfe  ;  and  that  confequently  there  is  no  pre¬ 
emption  arifing  from  human  nature  againft  the  mira¬ 
cles  faid  to  have  been  wrought  in  proof  of  Chriftiani- 
ty. 
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There is  no  preemption  arifmg  from  the  hiflory  of  man- 
tne.,  againjt  the  miracles  faid  to  have  been  wrought 
m  proof  of  Chrifianlty . 

i 

TN  the  foregoing  fedion,  I  reafoned  only  from  the 
-A-  knowledge  that  experience  affords  us  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  of  the  motives  by  which  men  are  influenced 
in  their  condudf.  I  come  now  to  the  examination 
o!  fadts,  that  I  may  know  whether  the  hiftory  of  man¬ 
kind  will  invalidate  or  corroborate  my  reafonings. 

THE  eflfayifl:  is  confident,  that  all  the  evidence 
refulting  hence  is  on  his  fide.  Nay  fo  unqueftionable 
a  truth  does  this  appear  to  him,  that  he  never  attempts 
to  prove  it  :  he  always  prefuppofeth  it,  as  a  point 
umverfally  acknowledged.  ‘  Men  in  all  ages,5  we 
learn  from  a  paffage  already  quoted,  <  have  been 
*  much  impofed  on,  by  ridiculous  ftories  of  miracles 
ff  afenbed  to  new  fy  flems  of  religion*.’  Again  he 
aflerts,  that  (  the  violations  of  truth  are  more  com¬ 
mon  in  the  teftimony  concerning  miracles,  than 
in  that  concerning  any  other  religious  matter 
of  fadt  f.’  Thefe  affertions,  however,  tho’  ufed 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  the  attentive  reader  will  ob¬ 
serve,  are  far  from  conveying  the  fame  fenfe,  or  be- 
ing  of  equal  weight  in  the  argument.  The  difference 
hath  been  marked  in  the  fourth  fedtion  of  the  firfl 
part  of  this  tradb.  The  oracular  predidiions  among 
the  ancient  Pagans,  and  the  pretended  wonders  per¬ 
formed 

t  f  •  sej  to  tlic  jsu>u. 
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formed  by  capuchins  and  friars,  by  itinerant  or  flati¬ 
onary  teachers  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  au¬ 
thor  will  doubtlefs  reckon  among  religious  miracles; 
but  he  can  with  no  propriety  denominate  them,  mi¬ 
racles  afcribed  to  a  new  fyhem  of  religion  t.  Now, 
Stis  with  thofe  of  the  clafs  laft  mentioned,  and  with 
thofe  only,  that  I  am  concerned  ;  for  kis  only  to  them 
that  the  miracles  wrought  in  proof  of  chriftianity  bear 
any  analogy. 

I  fhall  then  examine  impartially  this  bold  aflertion# 
That  ‘men  in  all  ages  have  been  much  impofed  on, 

G  ‘  bv 

J 

f  Should  the  author  infift,  that  fuch  miracles  are  neverthelefs 
meant  to  edabliffi,  if  not  a  new  fyftem,  at  lead  fome  new  point  of 
religion  ;  that  thofe  which  are  wrought  in  Spain,  for  example, 
are  not  intended  as  proofs  of  the  gofpel,  hut  as  proofs  of  the  effica¬ 
cy  of  a  particular  crucifix  or  relic ;  which  is  always  a  new  point,  or 
at  lead  not  univerfally  received  :  I  mud  beg  the  reader  will 
•confider,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  expreffion,  a  new  point  of  re~ 
ligien.  It  is  not  a  new  ff.em ,  ’tis  not  even  a  new  doStrine.  We 
know,  that  one  article  of  faith  in  the  church  of  Rome  is,  that  the 
images  and  relics  of  faints  ought  to  be  worffiipped.  We  know 
alfo,  that  in  proof  of  this  article,  ’tis  one  of  their  principal  argu¬ 
ments,  that  miracles  are  wrought  by  means  of  fuch  relics  and  i- 
mages.  We  know  further,  that  that  church  never  attempted  to 
enumerate  her  relics  and  other  trumpery,  and  thus  to  afeertain 
the  individual  objedtsof  the  adoration  of  her  votaries.  The  pro¬ 
ducing  therefore  a  new  relic ,  image  or  crucfx ,  as  an  objedl  of  vvor- 
fhip,  implies  not  the  fmalled  deviation  from  the  faith  efablfeed  ;  at. 
the  lame  time  the  opinion,  that  miracles  are  performed  by  means 
of  fuch  relic,  image,  or  crucifix,  proves,  in  tire  minds  of  the 
people,  for  the  reafon  affigned,  a  very  drong  confrmatien  of  the 
faith  efallijhed.  All  fuch  miracles  therefore  mud  be  confidered, 
as  wrought  in  fupport  of  the  received  fuperdition,  and  accordingly 
are  always  favoured  by  the  popular  prejudices. 
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‘by  ridiculous  Rories  of  miracles  afcribed  to  new  fyf- 
tems  of  religion.’  For  my  part,  I  am  fully  fatisfied, 
that  there  is  not  the  fhadow  of  truth  in  it  :  and  I  am 
utterly  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  what  could  induce  an  author 
fo  well  verfed  in  the  annals  both  of  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  times  as  Mr  Hume,  in  fuch  a  pofitive  manner  to 
advance  it.  I  believe  it  will  require  no  elaborate  dif- 
quifition  to  evince,  that  thefe  two,  Judaism  and 
Christanity,  are  of  all  that  have  fubfifted,  or  now 
fubfift  in  the  world,  the  only  religions,  which  'claim 
to  have  been  attended  in  their  fir  R  publication  with  the 
evidence  of  miracles.  It  deferves  alfo  to  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  more  in  conformity  to  common  language,  and 
incidental  diRin&ions  which  have  arifen,  than  to  Rridl 
propriety,  that  1  call  Judailm  and  ChriRanity,  two 
religions.  Tistrue,  the  jewifh  creed,  in  the  days  of 
our  Saviour,  having  been  corrupted  by  rabbinical  tra¬ 
ditions,  Rood  in  many  refpe&s,  and  at  this  day  Rands 
in  direct  oppofition  to  the  Gofpel.  But  it  is  not  in 
*his  acceptation  that  I  ufe  the  word  judaifm.  Such  a 
creed,  I  am  fenfible,  we  can  no  more  denominate  the 
■dodlrine  of  the  Old  7c/? ament,  than  we  can  denominate 
the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  the  do&rine  of  the  New.  And 
truly  the  fate  which  both  inftitutions,  that  of  Mojes , 
and  that  of  Chrljl,  have  met  with  among  men,  hath 
been  in  many  refpedls  extremely  fimilar.  But 
when,  on  the  contrary,  we  confider  the  religion  of 
the  Jews,  not  as  the  fyRem  of  faith  and  pra&ice, 
which  prefently  obtains,  or  heretofore  hath  obtained 
among  that  people  ;  but  folely  as  the  religion  that  is 
revealed  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  we  muR  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  in  this  inRitution  are  contained  the  rudi¬ 
ments 
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ments  of  the  gofpel.  The  fame  great  plan  carried  on 
by  the  Divine  Providence,  for  the  recovery  and  final 
happinefs  of  mankind,  is  the  fuhjed  ot  both  difpen- 
fations.  Tliey  are  by  confequence  clofelv  conceded. 
In  the  former  we  are  acquainted  with  the  occafion  and 
rife,  in  the  latter  more  fully  with  the  progrefs  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  benign  fcheme.  ’Tis  for  this  reafon 
that  the  fcriptures  of  the  Old  Tejlcnnent ,  which  alone 
contain  the  authentic  religion  of  the  synagogue, 
have  ever  been  acknowledged  in  the  church,  an  ef~ 
fential  part  of  the  gof pel -rev  elation.  The  apoftles  and 
evangelifts  in  every  part  of  their  writings,  preiuppofe 
the  truth  of  the  Mofaic  economy,  and  often  found 
both  their  doctrine  and  arguments  upon  it.  'Tis 
therefore,  I  affirm,  only  in  proof  of  this  one  feries  of 
revelations,  that  the  aid  of  miracles  hath  with  fuccefs 
been  pretended  to. 

Can  the  Pagan  religion,  can,  I  fhould  rather 
fay,  any  of  the  numberlefs  religions  (for  they  are 
totally  diftind)  known  by  the  common  name  of 
Pagan,  produce  any  claim  of  this  kind  that  will  me¬ 
rit  our  attention  ?  If  the  author  knows  of  any,  I  wiffi 
he  had  mentioned  it ;  for  in  all  antiquity,  as  far  as 
my  acquaintance  with  it  reacheth,  I  can  recoiled  no 
fuch  claim.  Plowever,  that  I  may  not,  on  the  one 
hand,  appear  to  pafs  the  matter  too  (lightly  ;  or,  on 
the  other,  lofe  myfelf,  as  Mr  Hume  expreffes  it,  in 
too  wide  a  field  \  1  ffiall  briefly  confider,  whether 
the  ancient  religions  of  Greece  or  Rome  (which  of  all 
the  fpecies  of  heathenifh  fuperflition  are  on  many  ac¬ 
counts  the  molt  remarkable)  can  prefent  a  claim  of 
this  nature.  Will  it  be  laid,  that  that  mcnflrous 

heap 
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heap  cf  fables  we  find  in  ancient  bards,  relating  to 
the  genealogy,  produaions,  amours, and  achievements, 
et  the  gods,  are  the  miracles  on,  which  Greek  and 
Roman  Paganifm  claims  to  be  founded  ? 

If  one  fhould  talk  in  this  manner,  I  mud  remind 
Inm,  firj. ?,  tnat  thefe  are  by  no  means  exhibited  as 
evidences,  but  as  the  theology  itfelf ;  the  poets 
always  ufing  the  fame  affirmative  dyle  concerning 
Vv  jat  Pa^e(l  in  heaven,  in  hell,  and  in  the  ocean, 
wnere  men  could  not  be  fpe&ators,  as  concerning 
\\hat  pafied  upon  the  earth  :  fecondly>  that  all  thofe 
mythological  tales  are  comeiledly  recorded  many  cen¬ 
turies  after  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  happened  ;  no 
voucher,  noteirimony,  nothing  that  can  deferve  the 
name  of  etiuence  having  been  produced,  or  even  al- 
1  edged,  in  proof  of  them  ;  thirdly ,  that  the  intention 
01  the  writers  fee  ms  to  be  folely  the  amufement,  not 
the  conviction  of  their  readers  ;  that  accordingly  no 
writer  fcruples  to  model  the  mythology  to  his  par¬ 
ticular  take,  or  rather  caprice  ;  but  confidering  thisas 
a  province  fubje&  to  the  laws  of  Parnafliis,  all  agree 
in  arrogating  here  the  immemorial  privilege  of  poets, 
to  fay  and  feign,  unquedioned,  what  they  pleafe  ;  and 
fourthly ,  that  at  lead  feveral  of  their  narrations  are  al¬ 
legorical,  and  as  plainly  intended  to  convey  fome 
phyfical  or  moral  indrudtion,  as  any  of  the  apologues 
of  Atkfop.  But  to  have  faid  even  thus  much  in  refuta¬ 
tion  of  fo  abfurd  a  plea,  will  perhaps  to  many  readers 
appear  fuperfluous. 

Leaving  therefore  the  endlefs  abfurdities  and  in¬ 
coherent  fidlions  of  idolaters,  I  fhall  inquire,  in  the 
next  place,  whether  the  Mahometan  worfhip 

(which 
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(which  in  its  fpecuktive  principles  appears  more  rati¬ 
onal)  pretends  to  have  been  built  on  the  evidence  of 
miracles. 

Mahomet,  the  founder  of  this  profeffion,  openly 
and  frequently,  as  all  the  world  knows,  difclaimed 
fuch  evidence.  He  frankly  owned  that  he  had  no 
commiffion  nor  power  to  work  miracles,  being  fent 
of  God  to  the  people  only  as  a  preacher.  Not  in¬ 
deed  but  that  there  are  things  mentioned  in  the  revela¬ 
tion  he  pretended  to  give  them,  which,  if  true,  would 
have  been  miraculous  ;  fuch  are  the  nodturnal  vifits 
of  the  angel  Gabriel,  (not  unlike  thofe  fecret  inter¬ 
views,  which  Noma,  the  inftitutor  of  the  Roman 
rites,  affirmed  that  he  had  with  the  goddefs  Egeria) 
his  getting  from  time  to  time  parcels  of  the  uncreated 
book  tranfmitted  to  him  from  heaven,  and  his  mod  a- 
mazing  night-journey.  But  thefe  miracles  could  be 
no  evidences  of  his  million.  Why  ?  Becaufe  no  per- 
fon  was  witnefs  to  them.  Gn  the  contrary,  it  was 
becaufe  his  adherents  had  previoufly  and  implicitly 
believed  his  apoftlefhip,  that  they  admitted  things  fo 
incredible,  on  his  bare  declaration.  There  is  indeed 
one  miracle,  and  but  one,  which  he  urgeth  againft 
the  infidels,  as  the  main  fupport  ofhiscaufe  ;  a  mi¬ 
racle,  for  which  even  we,  in  this  diftant  region  and 
period,  have  not  only  the  evidence  of  teflimony,  but, 
if  we  pleafe  to  ufe  it,  all  the  evidence  which  the 
contemporaries  and  countrymen  of  this  military  a- 
poffie  ever  enjoyed.  The  miracle  I  mean  is  the  ma» 
nifefl  divinity,  or  fupernatural  excellence,  of  the 
fcript'ures  which  he  gave  them  ;  a  miracle,  concern- 
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ing  which  I  (hall  only  fay,  that  as  it  falls  not  under 
the  cogmfance  of  the.  fenfes,  but  of  a  much  more  fal¬ 
lible  tribunal,  tafte  in  compofition,  and  critical  dif- 
cernment,  fo  a  principle  of  lefs  efficacy  than  enthu- 
f.afm,  even  the  flighted  partiality,  may  make  a  man 
in  this  particular,  imagine  he  perceives  what  hath  no’ 
reality.  Certain  it  is,  that  notwithrtanding  the  many 
defiances  which  the  prophet  gave  his  enemies  fometimes 
to  produce  ten  chapters.fometimes  one,  that  could  bear 
to  be  compared  with  an  equal  portion  of  the  perfpi- 
picuous  book  *,  they  feem  not  in  the  leaf!  to  have 
een  convinced,  that  there  was  any  thing  miraculous 
in  the  matter.  Nay  this  fublime  performance,  fo 
highly  venerated  by  every  Muffiilman,  they  were  not 
afraid  to  blafpheme  as  contemptible,  callino- it  “  A 

“  confufed  heap  of  dreams,”  and  the  filly  fables  of 
“  ancient  times  f.” 

Fading 


-of  Jonas. — of 


*  Alcoran.  The  chapter - of  the  cow,- 

Hud. 

f  Of  cattle,— -of  the  fpoils, - of  the  prophets.  That  the 

Alcoran  hears  a  very  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  Talmud  is  indeed 
vk  ent ;  but  !  hardly  think,  we  can  have  a  more  linking  inflance 
•  t  ie  prejudices  of  modern  infidels,  than  in  their  comparing  this 
motley  competition  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta 

^um-nt  r  ’  '.<ha11  nCVer’  for  *"/  P“£.  undertake  by  ai¬ 
red  W  m  °f  !t-  T°  me  !t  aPPea*  even  almoft  in. 

c  edible,  that  the  molt  beautiful  and  moft  affefling  paffages  of 

interim’  ^  ^  Wretchcd,),  disfigured  by  a  writer  wWe 

enticn  we  are  certain  was  not  to  burlefque  them.  But  that 

f°rm  &me  notion  of  this  mira¬ 
cle  oi  a  boo,.,  1  have  fubjomed  a  fpecimen  of  it,  from  the  chapter 
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Palling  therefore  this  equivocal  miracle,  if  I  may 
call  it  fo,  which  I  imagine  was  of  very  little  ufe  in 

m  akin? 

o 


t)f  the  ant ;  where  we  are  informed  particularly  of  the  caufe  of  the 
vifit  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  (there  called  Saba)  made  to  Solomon, 
and  of  the  occafion  of  her  converfion  from  idolatry.  I  have  not 
leledted  this  pafiage  on  account  of  any  fpecial  futility  to  be  found 
in  it,  for  the  like  abfurdities  may  be  obferved  in  every  page  of 
the  performance  ;  but  1  have  feledted  it,  becaufe  it  is  Ihort,  and 
becaufe  it  contains  a  diflinct  ftory  which  bears  fome  relation  to  a 
pafiage  of  feripture.  I  ufe  Mr  Sale’s  verfion,  which  is  the  lateft 
and  the  moil  approved,  omitting  only,  for  the  fake  of  brevity, 
fuch  fupplementary  exprefiions,  as  have  been  without  neceflity  in- 
ferted  by  the  tranflator.  “  Solomon  was  David’ s  heir  ;  and  he 
faid,  O  men,  we  have  been  taught  the  fpeech  of  birds,  and 
have  had  all  things  bellowed  on  us;  this  is  manifeft  excellence. 

And  his  armies  were  gathered  together  to  Solomon,  confifting 
of  genii,  and  men,  and  birds;  and  they  were  led  in  diftindb 
bands,  till  they  came  to  the  valley  of  ants.  An  ant  faid,  O 
ants,  enter  ye  into  your  habitations,  left  Solomon  and  his  ar¬ 
my  tread  you  underfoot  and  perceive  it  not.  He  fmiled,  laugh¬ 
ing  at  her  words,  and  faid,  O  Lord,  excite  me,  that  I  may 
be  thankful  for  thy  favour,  wherewith  thou  haft  favoured  me, 
and  my  parents  ;  and  that  I  may  do  that  which  is  right  and- 
well  pleafmg  to  thee  :  and  introduce  me,  thro’  thy  mercy  a- 
mong  thy  fervants  the  righteous.  And  he  viewed  the  birds, 
and  laid,  What  is  the  realon  that  I  fee  not  the  lapwing  ? 
Is  file  abfent  ?  Verily  1  will  chaltife  her  with  a  fevere 
u  chaftifement,  or  I  will  put  her  to  death  ;  unlefs  Ihe  bring 
M  me  a  juft  excufe.  And  Ihe  tarried  not  long,  and  faid,  I  have 
“  viewed  that  which  thou  haft  not  viewed ;  and  I  come  to  thee 
from  Saba,  with  a  certain  piece  of  news.  I  found  a  woman 
to  reign  over  them,  who  is  provided  with  every  thing,  and 
hath  a  magnificent  throne.  I  found  her  and  her  people  to  wor- 
fiwp  the  fun,  befides  God  :  and  Satan  hath  prepared  their  works 
for  them,  and  hath  turned  them  afide  from  the  way,  (where¬ 
fore  they  are  not  circled)  left  they  Ihould  worfhip  God,  who 
bringeth  to  light  that  which  is  hidden  in  heaven  and  earth, 

and 
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nrahng  profelytes,  whatever  ufe  it  might  have  had 
in  confirming  and  tutoring  thefe  already  made  ;  it  may 

be 

“  ter  kor.h  thney;?nce3l>  and  whatever  they  difco- 

*«’  u  i  k  n?'  He  faidj  We  fta11  fee  whether  thou  haft  L- 

“  Wet  T  th°U  ^  a  liar*  Go  with  thi« 

«  Ind  waftf  •“  rWn  ^  5  thCntUrn  aflde  from  t]lern> 

£<  waitfor  their  anfwcr.  The  queen  faid,  O  nobles,  verily 

«  J  mnourable  letter  hath  been  delivered  to  me  ;  it  is  from  So- 

«  °"’  a”d/hlS  13  the  ten0Ur  hereof.  In  the  name  of  the  mod 

„  ™trciful  God>  rife  not  UP  “gairf  •  'bit  cone,  and  furrcnder  your - 

„  fd™  t0  i  She  faidj  °  nobles>  adviib  me  in  my  bufinefs  :  i 
will  not  refolve  on  any  thing,  till  ye  be  witnefs  thereof.  They 

<t  anfwered>  are  endued  with  ftrength,  and  endued  with 

tt  frea*  pr°fWeiS  War  ;  but  the  c°mmand  appertaineth  to  thee  ; 
lee  therefore  what  thou  wilt  command.  She  faid,  Verily  kings, 

“  when  they  enter  a  city,  wafte  the  fame,  and  abafe  the  moil 
powerful  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  :  and  fo  will  thefe  do.  But 

“  l  T,  fC"d  gdtS  t0  them  :  and  will  wait  for  what  thefe  who 
lhall  be  fent,  fhall  bring  back.  And  when  the  embaftador 

“  \°  Sol°mon,  that  prince  faid,  Will  ye  prefent  me  with 

nenes  .  Veriiy  that  which  God  hath  given  me  is  better  than 
what  he  nath  given  you  :  but  ye  glory  in  your  gifts.  Return, 
to  your  people.  YYe  will  furely  come  to  them  with  forces 
“  which  they  fhall  not  be  able  to  withftand ;  and  we  will  drive 
them  out  numbled  ;  and  they  fhall  be  contemptible.  And  So¬ 
lomon  faid,  O  nobles,  which  of  you  will  bring  me  her  throne, 
before  they  come  and  furrender  themfelves  to  me  ?  A  terrible* 

“  genius  anfwered,  l  will  bring  it  thee,  before  thou  arife  from 
thy  place.  And  one  with  whom  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
fenpture  faid,  I  will  bring  it  to  thee,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
‘4  e7e*  And  when  Solomon  faw  it  placed  before  him,  he  faid, 

“  This  is  a  faV0l*r  of  my  Lord,  that  he  may  make  trial  of  me’ 

“  whether  I  will  be  grateful,  or  whether  1  will  be  ungrateful  ; 

“  and  he  who  is  grateful,  is  grateful  to  his  own  advantage;  but 
if  any  fhall  be  ungrateful,  verily  my  Lord  is  felf-fufficient  and 
munificent.  And  he  faid,  Alter  her  throne  that  fhe  may  not 

know. 
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be  worth  while  to  enquire,  what  were  the  reafons, 
that  an  engine  of  fuch  amazing  influence  was  never 
employed  by  one  who  aflTumed  a  chara&er  fo  eminent, 
as  the  'chief of  God's  apoftlnf  and  the  feal  of  the  prophets  ? 
Was  it  the  want  of  addrefs  to  manage  an  impofiti- 
on  of  this  nature  ?  None  who  knows  the  hiftory 

of  this  extraordinary  perfonage,  will  fufpeft  that  he 

wanted 

«  know  it,  to  the  end  we  may  fee  whether  fhe  be  diredled,  or 
«  whether  fhe  be  of  thofe  who  are  not  directed.  And  when  fhe 
“  was  come,  it  was  faid,  Is  thy  throne  like  this  ?  She  anfwered , 
“  As  though  it  were  the  fame.  And  we  have  had  knowledge  be- 
“  flowed  on  us  before  this,  and  havebeenrefigned.  But  that  which 
“  fhe  worfhipped  befides  God,  had  turned  her  afide,  for  (he  was 
u  of  an  unbelieving  people.  It  was  faid  to  her,  Enter  the  pa- 
“  lace.  And  when  fhe  faw  it,  fhe  imagined  it  to  be  a  great  wa- 
*(  ter,  and  fhe  difeovered  her  legs.  Solomon  faid,  Verily  this  ia 
“  a  palace,  evenly  floored  with  glafs.  She  faid,  O  Lord,  verily 
“  I  have  dealt  unjufdy  with  my  own  foul ;  and  I  refign  myfeif 
*{  together  with  Solomon,  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures. 
Thus  poverty  of  fentiment,  monflrofity  of  invention,  which  al¬ 
ways  betokens  a  diflempered  not  a  rich  imagination,  and  in  rc- 
fpedt  of  didlion  the  mod  turgid  verbofity,  fo  apt  to  be  miftaken 
by  perfons  cf  a  viciated  tafte  for  true  fublimity,  arc  the  genuine 
charadleriflics  of  the  book.  They  appear  almoft  in  every  line. 
The  very  titles  and  epithets  afligned  to  god  not  exempt  from  them. 
The  Lord  of  the  daybreak,  the  Lord  of  the  magnificent  throne, 
the  King  of  the  day  of  judgment,  Isfc.  They  are  pompous  and  in?- 
fignificant.  If  the  language  of  the  Alcoran,  as  the  Mahometans 
pretend,  is  indeed  the  language  of  God,  the  thoughts  are  but  too 
evidently  the  thoughts  of  men.  The  reverfe  of  this  is  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Bible.  When  God  fpeaks  to  men,  ’tis  reafonable 
to  think  that  he  addreffes  them  in  their  own  language.  In  the 
Bible  you  will  find  nothing  inflated,  nothing  affedted  in  the 
flyle.  The  words  are  human,  hut  the  fentiments  are  divine. 
Accordingly  there  is  perhaps  no  book  iri  the  world,  as  hath  been 
often  juflly  obferved,  which  fuflers  lefs  by  a  literal  tranflation 
into  any  other  language. 
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wanted  either  the  genius  to  contrive,  or  the  refo- 
uuon  and  dexterity  to  execute,  any  pradicable  ex¬ 
tent  for  promoting,  his  grand  defign  ;  which  was 
no  lefs  than  that  extenfrve  defnntifm,  both  religious 

“"‘I  poullcal>  he  at  Iength  acquired;  Was  it  that  he 
!ad  ‘°“  much  honefty  to  concert  and  carry  on  fogrofs 
an  artifice  ?  Thofe  who  belive  liim  to  have  been  an 

fufue^V-'1  PrTnrinS  3  d‘Vme  mii11on-  hardly 
fofp  a  him  0f  fuch  delicacy  in  thg  methods  hye 

wou.d  take  to  accomplifh  his  aim.  But  in  fa 61 
t  icre  is  no  colour  of  reafon  for  fuch  a  fucgefiion. 

\he;e,Wa!rpr0digy’  no  miracllIous  interpofition, 
W,  ,ch  !le  hefitated  to  give  out,  however  extravagant 
wnen  he  faw  it  would  contribute  to  his  ends.  Pro- 
<  igies  of  which  they  had  no  other  evidence  but  his 
own  a  egation,  he  knew  his  adverfaries  might  deny 
1  u*  Could  not  dif prove.  His  fcrtiples  therefore,  we  may 
well  conclude,  proceeded  not  from  probity,  but  fro  mpru- 

Z'VJ  :  were  fole'y  asain!t  Aich  miracles,  as  muft 
,.e7  llhje61ed  to  tile  fcrutiny  of  other  people’s  fenfes. 
vas  it  that  miiacle-working  had  before  that  time 
ecome  o  fdale  a  device,  that  in  dead  of  gaining  him 
the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  it  would  have  ex- 
poied  him  to  their  laughter  and  contempt?  The  moft 
curfory  perufal  of  the  Alcoran,  will,  to  every  man 
o  feme,  afford  an  unanfwerable  confutation  of  this 
hypothecs.*  Lafily,  was  it  that  he  lived  in  an  en¬ 
lightened 

*  It  is  obfervable,  that  Mahomet  was  very  much  haraffed  by 
the  demands  and  reafomngs  of  his  oppofers  with  regard  to  mira- 

S;  They  were  fo  far  fr°®  defpifing  this  evidence,  that  they 
foundered  the  power  of  working  miracles  as  a  never-failing  badge 

of 
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lightened  age,  and  among!)  a  civilized  and  learned 
people,  who  were  too  qmck-fighted  to  be  deceived 
by  tricks,  which  among  barbarians  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  mod  aftonilhingefFedls  ?  Quite  the  reverie. 
He  lived  in  a  barbarous  age,  and  amongfl  an  illiterate 
people,  with  whom,  if  with  any,  he  had  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  grofleft  deceit  would  have  proved  fuccefsfuL 
What  pity  was  it,  that  Mahomet  had  not  a  couo- 
fellor  fo  deeply  verfed  in  human  nature  as  the  elTayid, 

who 


of  the  prophetical  office  ;  and  therefore  often  allured  him,  by  the 
moft  folemn  oaths  and  protections, that  they  would  fubmit  impli¬ 
citly  to  his  guidance  in  religion,  if  he  would  once  gratify  them  in 
this  particular.  This  artful  man,  who  doth  not  feem  to  have  been 
of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  effayifl,  that  it  was  eafy  for  cunning 
and  impudence  to  impofe,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  on  the  credu¬ 
lity  of  the  multitude,  even  though -an  ignorant  and  barbarous  mul¬ 
titude,  abfolutely  refufed  to  fubjedt  his  million  to  fo  hazardous  a 
trial.  There  is  no  fubje<fl  he  more  frequently  recurs  to  in  his 
Alcoran,  being  greatly  interefled  to  remove  the  doubts,  which 
were  railed  in  the  minds  of  many  by  his  difclaiming  this  power ; 
a  power  which  till  then  had  ever  been  looked  upon  as  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  prophets.  The  following  are  fome  of  the  reafons,  with 
which  he  endeavours  to  fatisfy  the  people  on  this  head,  ill,  The 
fovereignty  of  God,  who  is  not  to  be  called  to  account  for  what 
he  gives  or  with-holds.  ad,  The  ufefulnefs  of  miracles,  becaufe 
every  man  is  foreordained  either  to  believe,  or  to  remain  in  un¬ 
belief  ;  and  this  decree  no  miracles  could  alter.  3d.  The  experi¬ 
enced  inejficacy  of  miracles  in  former  times.  4th,  The  mercy  of 
God,  who  had  denied  them  this  evidence,  becaufe  the  fin  of  their 
incredulity,  in  cafe  he  had  granted  it,  would  have  been  fo  hei¬ 
nous,  that  he  could  not  have  refpited  or  tolerated  them  any  lon¬ 
ger.  5th,  The  abufe  to  which  miracles  would  have  been  expofed 
from  the  infidels,  who  would  have  either  charged  them  with  ircr 
pofture,  or  imputed  them  to  magic.  See  the  chapters — of  cattle* 
— of  thunder, — of  All  Hejir, — of  the  night-journey, — of  the  lpi- 
der, — of  the  prophets. 
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who  could  have  allured  him,  that  there  needed  but 
effrontery  and  entcrprife  ;  that  with  thefe  auxiliaries 
he  had  reafon  to  hope  the  molt  impudent  pretences 
would  be  crowned  with  fuccefs  ?  The  too  timid 
prophet  would  doubtlefs  have  remonftrated  againft 
this  fpirited  counfel,  infilling,  that  it  was  one  thing 
to  fatisfy  friends,  and  another  thing  to  filence  or  con¬ 
vert  enemies  ;  that  it  was  one  thing  to  impofe  on 
mens  intellects ,  and  another  thing  to  deceive  their  Jen- 
fes:  that  tho’  an  attempt  of  the  laft  kind  fhould  fue- 
ceed  with  fome,  yet  if  the  fraud  were  detedled  by 
any,  and  he  might  expert  that  his  adverfaries  would 
exert  themfelves  in  order  to  dete£l  it,  the  whole  my- 
ilery  of  craft  would  be  divulged,  his  friends  would 
become  fufpicious,  and  the  fpe£lators  of  fuch  pre¬ 
tended  miracles  would  become  daily  more  prying  and 
critical ;  that  the  confequences  would  infallibly  prove 
fatal  to  the  w  hole  defign  ;  and  that  therefore  fuch  a 
cheat  was  on  no  account  whatever  to  be  rifked.  To 
this  methinks  I  hear  the  other  replying  with  fome 
earneftnefs,  *  Make  but  the  trial,  and  you  will  cer- 
c  tainly  find,  that  what  judgment,  nay  and  what 
‘  fenfes  your  auditors  have,  they  will  renounce  by 

*  principle  in  thofe  fublime  and  myfierious  fubjecls ; 

*  they  will  imagine  they  fee  and  hear  what  has  no 

*  reality,  nay  whatever  you  (hall  defire  that  they 
4  fhould  fee  and  hear.  Their  credulity  (forgive  a 
4  freedom  which  my  zeal  infpires)  will  increafe  your 

*  impudence,  and  your  impudence  will  overpower 
e  their  credulity.  The  fmalleft  fpark  may  here  kin- 

*  die  into  the  greateft  flame;  becaufethe  materials  are 
«  always  prepared  for  it.  The  avidum  genus  auricu- 

*  l arum 
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*  Jarum  fwallow  greedily,  without  examination,  what- 

*  ever  foothes  fuperftition  and  promotes  wonder.’ 
Whether  the  judicious  reader  will  reckon  that  the 
prophet  or  his  counfellor  would  have  had  the  better 
in  this  debate,  I  (hall  not  take  upon  me  to  decide. 
One  perhaps  (if  I  might  be  indulged  in  a  conjecture) 
vvhofe  notions  are  founded  in  metaphyfical  refine¬ 
ments,  or  vvhofe  refolutions  are  influenced  by  ora¬ 
torical  declamation,  wall  incline  to  the  opinion  of 
the  latter.  One  whofe  fentiments  are  the  refult  of  a 
practical  knowledge  of  mankind,  will  probably  fub- 
cribe  to  the  judgment  of  the  former,  and  will  allow, 
that  in  this  inftance  the  captain-general  and 
prophet  of  Ijlamifm  aCted  the  more  prudent  part. 

Shall  we  then  fay,  that  it  was  a  more  objcure  thea¬ 
tre  on  which  Jesus  Christ  appeared?  Were  his 
fpeCtators  more  ignorant ,  or  lejs  adverje  f  The  con¬ 
trary  of  both  is  manifefl.  It  may  indeed  be  affirmed 
with  truth,  that  the  religion  of  the  wild  Arabs  was 
more  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  Mahomet,  than 
the  religious  dogmas  of  the  Jews  were  to  thofe  of 
Jefus.  But  vve  (hall  err  egregioufiy,  if  we  conclude 
thence,  that  to  this  repugnancy  the  repugnancy  of 
difpofition  in  the  profeffors  of  thefe  religions  muff  be 
proportionate.  ’Tis  a  fine  obfervation  of  the  mod 
piercing  and  comprehenfive  genius,  which  hath  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  age.  That“tho’  men  have  a  very 
“  ftrong  tendency  to  idolatry,  they  are  nevertheless 
4*  but  little  attached  to  idolatrous  religions;  that  tho* 
“•they  have  no  great  tendency  to  fpiritual  ideas,  they 
**  are  neverthelefs  ftrongly  attached  to  religions  which 

H  w  enjorn 
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“enjoin  the  adoration  of  a  fpiritual  being#  ”  Hence 
an  attachment  in  Jews,  Christians,  and  Maho¬ 
metans  to  their  refpedlive  religions, which  was  never 
difplayed  by  polyth  e  ists  of  any  denomination.  But 
its  fpintuahty  was  not  the  only  caufe  of  adherence 
which  the  Jews  had  to  their  religion.  Every  phyfi- 
cal,  every  moral  motive  concurred  in  that  people  to 
rivet  their  attachment,  and  make  them  oppofe  with 
yicdence  whatever  bore  the  face  of  innovation. 
I  heir  religion  and  polity  were  fo  blended  as  fcarce 
to  be  diftinguilhable  :  this  engaged  their  patriotifm. 
They  were  feleded  of  God  preferably  to  other  na¬ 
tions  :  this  inflamed  their  pride  +.  They  were  all 
under  one  fpiritual  head,  the  highprieft,  and  had 
their  folemn  feflivals  celebrated  in  one  temple  *  this 
^lengthened  their  union.  The  ceremonies  of  their 
public  worihip  were  magnificent :  this  flattered  their 
fenfes.  Thefe  ceremonies  alfo  were  numerous,  and 
occupied  a  great  part  of  their  time  :  this,  to  all  the 
other  grounds  of  attachment,  fuperadded  the  force  of 
habit •  On  the  contrary,  Simplicity  of  the  gofpel, 
as  well  as  the  fpirit  of  humility,  and  moderation,  and 
charity,  and  universality,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  that 
term)  which  it  breathed,  could  not  fail  to  alarm  a 
people  of  fuch  a  call,  and  awaken,  as  in  fad!  it  did, 
the  moll  furious  oppofition.  Accordingly,  Chriftia- 
nity  had  fifty  times  more  fuccefs  among!!  idolaters, 
than  it  had  among  the  Jews.  lam  therefore  war¬ 
ranted  to  aflert,  that  if  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  and 

his 

*  De  l’efprit  des  loix,  liv.  25.  chap.  % . 

f  How  great  influence  this  motive  had,  appears  from  Luhc 
i.v.  25.  &£.  and  from  Av5ts  xxii,  21,  22. 
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his  apoltles  had  been  an  impofture,  there  could  not 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  have  been  chofen  for  ex¬ 
hibiting  them,  a  more  unfavourable  theatre  than 
Judea.  On  the  other  hand,  had  it  been  any  where 
practicable,  by  a  difplay  of  falfe  wonders,  to  make 
converts  to  a  new  religion,  no  where  could  a  project 
of  this  nature  have  been  conducted  with  greater  pro¬ 
bability  of  fuccefs  than  in  Arabia.  So  much  for  the 
contrail  there  is  betwixt  the  Chrijiian  Messiah  and 
the  orphan  charge  of  Abu  Taleb.  So  plain  it  is, 
that  the  mofque  yields  entirely  the  plea  of  miracles  to 
the  fynagogue  and  the  church . 

But  from  Heathens  and  Mahometans,  let 
us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Christian  world.  The 
only  object  here,  which  merits  our  attention,  as 
coming  under  the  denomination  of  miracles  aferibed 
to  a  new  fyftem,  and  as  what  may  be  thought  to  rival 
in  credibility  the  miracles  of  the  gofpel,  are  thofe 
faid  to  have  been  performed  in  the  primitive  church , 
after  the  times  of  the  apoflles,  and  after  the  finifhing 
of  the  facred  canon.  Thefe  will  probably  be  aferib¬ 
ed  to  a  new  fyflem,  fince  Chriffianity,  for  fome  cen¬ 
turies,  was  not  (as  the  phrafe  is)  ejiablifhed ,  or  (to 
fpeak  more  properly)  corrupted  by  human  authority  \ 
and  fince  even  after  fuch  eflablifhment,  there  re¬ 
mained  long  in  the  empire  a  confiderable  mixture 
of  idolaters.  We  have  the  greater  reafon  here  to 
confider  this  topic,  as  it  hath  ol  late  been  the  fubjedl 
of  very  warm  difpute,  and  as  the  caufe  of  Chriffianity 
itfelf  (which  I  conceive  is  totally  diftinct)  feems  to 
have  been  ftrangely  confounded  with  it.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  argument  hath  been  conduced, 

who 
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who  is  there  that  would  not  conclude  that  both  mult 
and  or  fall  together?  Nothing  however  can  be  more 
groundicis,  nothing  more  injurious  to  the  religion  of 
jems,  man  inch  a  conclufton. 

Tne  learned  writer  who  hath  given  rife  to  this 
controverfy,  not  only  acknowledges,  that  the  fall! tv 
of  the  miracles  mentioned  by  the  fathers,  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  ot  the  falfity  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  ferio- 
’  are,  but  that  there  is  even  a  prefumption  in  favour 
t  i-'tefe,  anfing  from  thofe  forgeries,  which  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  have  detected  *  The  juftnefs  of  the  re- 
!aaut  C(,n!ained  in  this  acknowledgment,  will  appear 
j"°‘e  cltady  from  tne  following obfervations. 

'■'u  oe  ooferyed,  fird,  that  fnppofing  numbers 
of  people  are  afeertained  of  the  truth  of  fume  mira¬ 
cles,  whether  their  conviction  arife  from  fenfe  or 
■  iu.n  lemmony,  it  will  furely  be  admitted  as  a  confe- 
tjueme,  that  in  ail  tuclt  perfons,  the  prefumption 
agamd  muaclcs  irom  uncommonnefs  mud  be  great¬ 
ly  diminifhed,  in  feveral  perhaps  totally  extinguifh- 
td. 

Let  it  be  obferved,  fecondly,  that  if  true  miracles 
have  been  employed  fuccefsfully  in  fupport  of  cer¬ 
tain  religious  tenets,  this  fuccefs  will  naturally  fug- 
geit  to  thofe,  who  are  zealous  of  propagating  fa¬ 
vourite  opinions  in  religion,  to  rectir  to  the  plea  of 
miracles,  as  the  mod  effectual  expedient  for  accom- 
plifhing  their  end.  This  they  will  be  encouraged  to 
do  on  a  double  account :  firft,  they  know,  that  peo¬ 
ple  from  recent  experience,  are  made  to  expert  fuch 
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*  Dr  Middleton's  prefatory  difeourfe  to  his  letter  from 
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a  confirmation  ;  fecondly ,  they  know,  that  in  con- 
Tequencc  of  this  experience,  the  incredibility,  which 
is  the  principal  obdruddion  to  fuch  an  undertaking, 
is  in  a  manner  removed  :  and  there  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  in  fuch  circumdances  there  certainly  would 
be,  a  promptnefs  in  the  generality  to  receive 
them. 

Add  to  thefe,  that  if  we  confult  the  hidory  of 
mankind,  or  even  our  own  experience,  we  fhail  be 
convinced,  that  hardly  hath  one  wonderful  event 
actually  happened  in  any  country,  even  where  there 
have  not  been  fuch  vifible  temptations  to  forgery, 
which  hath  not  given  rife  to  falfe  rumours  of  other 
events  fimilar,  but  hill  more  wonderful.  Hardly 
hath  any  perfon  or  people  atchieved  fome  exploits 
truly  extraordinary,  to  whom  common  report  hath 
not  quickly  attributed  many  others,  as  extraordinary 
at  lead,  if  not  impoflible.  As  fame  may,  in  this 
refpedf,  be  compared  to  a  multiplying  glafs ,  reafona- 
ble  people  almoft  always  conclude  in  the  fame  way 
concerning  both  ;  wTe  know  that  there  is  not  a  real 
obje<d  correfponding  to  every  appearance  exhibited, 
at  the  fame  time  we  know  that  there  mud  be  fome 
objects  to  git/e  rife  to  the  appearances. 

I  diould  therefore  only  beg  of  our  adverfaries, 
that,  for  argument’s  fake,  they  will  fuppofe  that  the 
miracles  rela  ted  in  the  New  Tedament  were  really 
performed;  and  then,  that  they  will  candidly  tell  us, 
what,  according  to  their  notions  of  human  nature, 
would*  in  all  likelihood,  have  been  the  confequences. 
They  mud  be  very  partial  to  a  darling  hypothefis,  or 
little  acquainted  with  the  world,  who  will  hefitate  to 
own ,  that,  on  Ails  fuppofition,  his  not  barely  proba- 
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ble,  but  certain,  that  for  a  few  endowed  with  the 
miraculous  power,  there  would  foon  have  arifen 
numbers  of  pretenders;  that  from  fome  miracles 
well  atteded,  occafion  would  have  been  taken  to 
propagate  innumerable  falfe  reports.  If  fo,  with 
what  colour  of  judice  can  the  detection  of  many 
fpurious  reports  among  the  primitive  Chridians  be 
confidered  as  a  prefumption  againd  thofe  miracles, 
the  reality  of  which  is  the  mod  plaufible  ;  nay  the 
only  plaufible  account  that  can  be  given  of  the  origin 
oi  fuch  reports  P  f[  he  prefumption  is  too  evidently 
on  the  oppofite  fide  to  need  illudration. 

Tis  not  my  intention  here  to  patronize  either  fide 
of  the  queflion  which  the  Doctor’s  Free  inquiry  hath 
occafioned.  All  that  concerns  my  argument  is,  bare¬ 
ly  to  evince,  and  this  I  imagine  hath  been  evinced, 
that,  granting  the  Dodlor’s  plea  to  be  well  founded, 
there  is  no  prefumption  arifing  hence,  which  tends 
in  the  lowed  degree  to  diferedit  the  miracles  record¬ 
ed  in  holy  writ  ;  nay,  that  there  is  a  contrary 
prefumption.  In  further  confirmation  of  this  truth, 
1st  me  afk,  Were  there  ever,  in  any  region  of  the 
globe,  any  fimilar  pretenfions  to  miraculous  powers,, 
before  that  memorable  era ,  the  publication  of  the 
gofpel  ?  Let  me  afk  again,  Since  thofe  pretenfions 
ceafed,  hath  it  ever  been  in  the  power  of  the  mod 
daring  enthufiad,  to  revive  them  any  whete  in  favour 
of  a  new  fydeni  P  Authentic  miracles  will,  for  a  time, 
give  a  currency  to  counterfeits ;  but  as  the  former  be¬ 
come  lei's  frequent,  the  latter  become  more  fiipeft- 
ed,  till  at  length  they  are  treated  with  general  con- 
tempt,  and  difappear.  The  danger  then  is.  led 

Tien. 
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men,  ever  prone  to  extremes,  become  as  extrava¬ 
gantly  incredulous,  as  formerly  they  were  credulous* 
Lazinefsy  the  true  fource  of  both,  always  inclines  us 
to  admit  or  reje£l  in  the  grofs,  without  entering  on 
the  irkfome  tafk  of  confidering  things  in  detail .  In 
the  firfl  inftance,  knowing  Tome  fuch  events  to  be 
true,  they  admit  all  without  examination ;  in  the  fe- 
cond,  knowing  fome  to  be  falfe,  they  reject  all  with - 
nit  examination .  A  procedure  this,  which,  how¬ 
ever  cxcufable  in  the  unthinking  herd,  is  altogether 
unworthy  a  philofopher. 

But  it  may  be  thought,  that  the  claim  to  miracles 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  continued  too  long 
to  be  fupported  folely  on  the  credit  of  thofe  perform¬ 
ed  by  our  Lord  and  his  apoftles.  In  order  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this,  it  ought  to  be  attended  to,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  fome  centuries,  the  fituation  of  affairs,  with 
regard  to  religion,  was  really  inverted.  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  even  fuperflition,  and  bigotry,  and  popula¬ 
rity,  which  the  miracles  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles 
had  to  encounter,  came  gradually  to  be  on  the  fide 
of  thofe  wonders,  faid  to  have  been  performed  in  af¬ 
ter  times.  If  they  were  potent  enemies ,  and  fuch  as 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  nothing  but  the  force  of 
truth  could  vanquifh  ;  they  were  alfo  potent  allies, 
and  may  well  be  fuppofed  able  to  give  a  temporary 
triumph  to  falfehood,  efpecially  when  it  had  few  or 
no  enemies  to  combat.  But  in  difcourfing  on  the 
prodigies  faid  to  have  been  performed  in  primitive 
times,  I  have  been  infenfibly  carried  from  the  point, 
to  which  I  propofed  in  this  fe£lion  to  confine  myfelf. 
from  inquiring  into  miracles  afcribed  to  new  fy- 

ftems 
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ftems,  I  have  proceeded  to  thofe  pleaded  in  confir¬ 
mation  of  fyftems  previoufly  eftablifhed  and  generally 
received.  3 

Leaving  fo  remote  a  period,  I  propofe,  laftly, 
to  inquire,  whether,  fince  that  time,  any  herefiarch 
whatever,  any  founder  of  a  new  fed,  or  publifher 
of  a  new  fyftem,  hath  pretended  to  miraculous  pow¬ 
ers.  If  the  effayift  had  known  of  any  fuch  pretender, 
he  furely  would  have  mentioned  him.  But  as  he 
hath  not  afforded  us  any  light  on  this  fubjed,  I  {hall 
juft  recall  to  the  remembrance  of  my  reader,  thofe 
perfons  who,  either  as  innovators  or  reformers,  have 
made  feme  figure  in  the  church.  They  were  the 
perfons  from  whom,  if  from  any,  a  plea  of  this  kind 
might  naturally  have  been  expeded ;  efpecially  at  a 
time  when  Europe  was  either  plunged  in  barbarifm, 
or  but  beginning  to  emerge  out  of  it, 

Was  ever  then  this  high  prerogative,  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  claimed  or  exercifed  by  the 
founders  of  the  fed s  of  the  Waldenfes  and  Albigen- 
fes  Did  Wickliff  in  England  pretend  to  it?  Did 
Hufs  or  Jerom  in  Bohemia?  To  come  nearer  mo- 
cern  times,  Did  Luther  in  Germany,  Zuinglius  in 
Switzerland,  Calvin  in  France,  or  any  other  of  the 
reformers,  advance  this  plea?  Do  fuch  of  them  as 
are  authors,  mention  in  their  writings  any  miracles 
they  performed,  or  appeal  to  them  as  the  evidences 
of  their  dodrine  ?  Do  contemporary  hiftorians  al¬ 
ledge,  that  they  challenged  the  faith  of  their  auditors, 
in  confequence  of  fuch  fupernatural  powers  ?  I  ad¬ 
mit,  if  they  did,  that  their  miracles  might  be  aferi- 
bed  to  a  new  fyftem.  For  tho?  they  pretended  only 

to 
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to  re-eflablifh  the  Chriftian  inflitution,  in  its  native 
purity,  expunging  thofe  pernicious  interpolations, 
which  a  falfe  philofophy  had  foifled  into  the  dodlrinal 
part,  and  Pagan  fuperflition  into  the  moral  and  the 
ritual  ;  yet  as  the  religion  they  inculcated,  greatly 
differed  from  the  faith  and  worfhip  of  the  times,  it 
might,  in  this  refpect,  be  denominated  a  new  fy- 
flem  ;  and  would  be  encountered  by  all  the  violence 
and  prejudice,  which  novelties  in  religion  never  fail 
to  excite.  Not  that  the  want  of  real  miracles  was  a 
prefumption  againft  the  truth  of  their  dodlrine.  The 
God  of  nature,  who  is  the  God  of  Chriftians,  does 
nothing  in  vain.  No  new  revelation  was  pretended 
to ;  confequently  there  was  no  occafion  for  fuch 
fupernatural  fupport.  They  appealed  to  the  revelati¬ 
on  formerly  bellowed,  and  by  all  parties  acknow¬ 
ledged,  as  to  the  proper  rule  in  this  controverfy: 
they  appealed  to  the  reafon  of  mankind  as  the  judge  ; 
and  the  reafon  of  mankind  was  a  competent  judge  of 
the  conformity  of  their  dodfrine  to  this  unerring  rule. 

But  how,  upon  the  author’s  principles,  fhall  we 
account  for  this  moderation  in  the  reformers  ?  Were 
they,  in  his  judgment,  calm  inquirers  into  truth  ? 
Were  they  difpaflionate  reafoners  in  defence  of  it  ? 
Far  otherwife.  He  tells  us,  “  They  may  fafely  be 
“  pronounced  to  have  been  univerfally  inflamed  with 
“  the  higheft  enthufiafm  And  doubtlefs  we 
cannot  expedl  from  this  hand  a  more  amiable  pidlure 
of  their  d i ( ci pies.  May  not  we  then,  in  our  turn, 
fafely  pronounce,  this  writer  himfelf  being  judge, 
that  for  a  man  to  imagine  he  fees  what  hath  no  rea¬ 
lity,  to  impofe  in  this  manner  not  only  on  his  own 

under- 
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undemanding,  but  even  on  bis  external  fenfes,  is  a 
pitch  of  delufion  higher  than  the  highelt  enthufiafm 

frenzJ°»U?Ce’  ^  ‘S  “  ^  ‘mputed  onl3f  t0  downright 

Since 

*r  f  erh,aFS  U,  wi,!1  be  p,eaded  th*t  the  working  of  miracles  was 
con  ic  ered  by  the  leaders  in  the  reformation  as  a  Popiffi  artifice, 

and  as  therefore  worthy  of  being  difearded  with  the  other  abufes 
which  Popery  had  introduced.  That  this  was  not  the  light  in 
which  miracles  were  viewed  by  Luther,  who  juftly  poffeffes  the 
fiift  place  in  the  lift  or  reformers,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  argues  againft  Muncer,  the  apoftle  of  the  Anabaptifts. 
J  his  man,  without  ordination,  had  affumed  the  office  of  a  Chrif- 
tian  paftor.  Againft  this  condudl  Luther  remonftrates,  as  being 
in  is  ju  gment,  an  ufurpation  of  the  facred  function.  “  Let 
him  be  afleed,  ”  fays  he,  “  Who  made  him  teacher  of  religion  ? 

,  .  ®  anfwers,  God;  let  him  prove  it  by  a  vifible  miracle:  for 
tis  by  fuch  figns  that  God  declares  himfelf,  when  he  gives  an 
“  “‘■•^'•d'nary  million,”  When  this  argument  was  afterwards 
retorted  on  himfelf  by  the  Romanifts,  who  defired  to  know  how 
his  own  vocation,  originally  limited  and  dependent,  had  become  not 
only  unlimited,  but  quite  independent  of  the  hierarchy,  from 
which  he  had  received  it ;  his  reply  was.  That  the  intrepidity, 
wnh  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  brave  fo  many  dangers,  and 
the, fuccefi  with  which  his  enterprfe  had  been  crowned,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  miraculous :  And  indeed  in  oft  of  his  followers 
were  of  t.-ns  opinion.  Put  whether  this  opinion  was  erroneous 
or  whether  the  argument  againft  Muncer  was  conclullvc,  ’tis  not 
my  bufinefs  to  enquire.  Thus  much  is  evident  from  the  ftory  : 

ddlat  reformer,  far  from  rejecting  miracles  as  a  Romilh 
trie  ,  acknowledged,  that  in  feme  religious  queftions,  they  are 
t  e  on  y  medium  of  proof  ;  fecondly,  That  notwithftanding  this, 
he  never  attempted,  by  a  (how  of  miracles,  to  impofe  on  the  fen¬ 
fes  of  nis  hearers ;  (if  they  were  deceived  in  thinking  that  his 
fuccefs  and  magnanimity  were  miraculous,  ’tvvasnot  their  fenfes, 
hut  their  underftanding  that  was  deceived)  ;  lajlly,  That  the 
Anabaptifts  themfelves,  tho’  perhaps  the  moft  outrageous  fanatics 
that  ever  exifted,  did  not  pretend  to  the  power  of  working  mira¬ 
cles - Sleidan  lib.  y.Luth.  Dt  votii  monajl.  is V.  Epiji.  ad  Frnl. 

Sax.  Dftcext,  ep.  Chytrctyn. 
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Since  the  world  began,  there  hath  not  appeared  a 
more  general  propenfion  to  the  wildeft  fanaticifm,  a 
greater  degree  of  credulity  in  every  claim  that  was 
made  to  the  illapfes  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  more  tho¬ 
rough  contempt  of  all  eftablifhed  modes  of  worfhip, 
than  appeared  in  this  ifland  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century.  Tis  afbnifhing,  that  when  the  minds 
of  men  were  intoxicated  with  enthufiafm  ;  when  e- 
very  new  pretender  to  divine  illuminations  was  quick, 
ly  furrounded  by  a  crowd  of  followers,  and  his  mod 
incoherent  effufions  greedily  fwallowed  as  the  di&ates 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  that  in  fuch  a  Babel  of  feflaries, 
none  are  to  be  found,  who  advanced  a  claim  to  the 
power  of  working  miracles  ;  a  claim  which,  in  the 
author’s  opinion,  tho*  falfe,  is  eafily  fupported,  and 
wonderfully  fuccefsful,  especially  among  enthufiafts. 
Yet  to  Mr  Hume  himfelf,  who  hath  written  the 
hiftory  of  that  period,  and  who  will  not  be  accufed 
of  neglecting  to  mark  the  extravagancies  effected  by 
enthullafm,  I  appeal  whether  this  remark  be  juft. 

Will  it  be  alledged  as  an  exception  that  one  or  two 
frantic  people  among  the  Quakers,  not  the  leaders  of 
the  party,  did  a&ually  pretend  to  fuch  a  power  ?  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  this  conduCt  had  no  other 
confequences,  but  to  bring  upon  the  pretenders  fuch 
a  general  contempt,  as  in  that  fanatical  and  gloomy 
age,  the  mod:  unintelligible  jargon  or  glaring  nonfenfe 
would  never  have  been  able  to  produce. 

,  Will  it  be  urged  by  the  efTayift,  that  even  in  the  be- 
•ginning  of  the  prefent  century,  this  plea  was  revived 
in  Britain  by  the  French  prophets,  a  fet  of  poor  vifiona- 
nes,  who,  by  the  barbarity  with  which  they  had  been 
treated  in  their  own  country,  had  been  wrought  up 

to 
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to  madnefs,  before  they  took  refuge  in  this  ?  I  mud 
beg  leave  to  remind  him,  that  it  is  manifed,  from  the 
hidory  of  thofe  delirious  and  unhappy  creatures,  that 
b.y  no  part  of  their  condudl  did  they  fo  effectually  open 
the  eyes  of  mankind  naturally  credulous,  difcredit  their 
own  infpirations,  and  ruin  their  caufe,  as  by  this, 
not  lefs  foolifh  than  prefumptuous  pretence.  Accor¬ 
dingly  they  are  perhaps  the  only  fed,  which  hath 
fprung  up  fo  lately,  madefo  great  abudle  for  a  while, 
and  which  is  neverthelefs  at  this  day  totally  extinct. 
It  deferves  alfo  to  be  remarked  concerning  this  people, 
that  though  they  were  mad  enough  to  imagine  that 
they  could  redore  a  dead  man  to  life ;  nay  tho’  they 
proceeded  fo  far,  as  to  determine  and  announce  be¬ 
forehand  the  day  and  the  hour  of  his  refurredion  ;  yet 
none  of  them  were  fo  didraded,  as  to  imagine,  that 
they  had  feen  him  rife  ;  not  one  of  them  afterwards 
pretended,  that  their  predidion  had  been  fulfilled. 
Thus  even  a  frenzy,  which  had  quite  difordered  their 
intellects,  could  not  in  this  indance  overpower  their 
fenfes. 

Upon  the  vrhole,  therefore,  tillfome  contrary  ex¬ 
ample  is  produced,  I  may  warrantably  conclude, — • 
that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  the  only  religion  ex¬ 
tant,  which  claims  to  have  been  recommended  by  the 
evidence  of  miracles  ; — that  though  in  different  ages 
and  countries,  numbcrlcfs  enthufiads  have  a-rifen,  ex¬ 
tremely  few  have  dared  to  advance  this  plea ; — that 
wherever  any  have  had  the  boldnefs  to  recur  to  it, 
it  hath  proved  the  bane,  and  not  the  fupport,  of  their 
caufe.  Thus  it  hath  been  evinced,  as  was  propofed, 
that  there  is  no  prefumption  arifing  from  the  bj/hr f 
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cf  the  world,  which  can  in  the  lead  invalidate  the  ar¬ 
gument  from  miracles,  in  defence  ofChriftianity. 


SECTION  III. 


.No  miracles  recorded  hy  hijlorians  of  other  religions  are 
fubverfive  of  the  evidence  arifwg  from  the  miracles 
ivrought  in  proof  of  Chrif  ianity ,  or  can  be  ctnfdered 
as  contrary  tejlimony . 


HY  is  a  miracle  regarded  as  evidence  of  a 
religious  dodlrine  ?’  Or,  i  What  connexion 


*  is  there  between  an  adt  of  power  admitted  to  be 
4  fupernatural,  and  the  truth  of  a  propofition  pro- 

*  nounced  by  the  perfon  who  exerts  that  power  ?? 
Thefeare  queflions,  which  fome  of  our  infidels  have 
exulted  in  as  unanfwerable  :  and  they  are  queflions, 
which  ’tis  proper  to  examine  a  little  ;  not  fo  much 
for  their  own  fake,  as  becaufe  a  fatisfaclory  anfwer  to 
them  may  throw  light  on  the  fubjedt  of  this  fac¬ 


tion. 


A  man,  I  fuppofe,  of  an  unblemifhed  charadlerp 
advanceth  dodtrincs  in  religion,  unknown  before,  but 
not  in  themfelves  apparently  impious  or  abfurd.  We 
interrogate  him  about  the  manner  wherein  he  attained 
the  knowledge  ofthofe  dodtrines.  He  affirms,  That 
by  no  procefs  of  reafoning,  nor  in  any  other  natural 
wav,  did  hedifeover  them  ;  but  that  thev  were  re- 
vealed  to  him  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  mud;  be  own¬ 
ed,  there  is  a  very  flrong  preemption  againftthe  truth 
of  what  he  favs ;  and  Y\s  of  confequence  to  inquire, 
whence  that  prefumption  arifeth.  It  is  not  primarily 
from  any  doubt  of  the  man’s  integrity.  If  the  fadl  be 


I 
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related,  were  of  an  ordinary  nature,  the  reputation  he 
lias  hitherto  maintained  would  fecure  him  from  being 
fufpefted  of  an  intended  deceit.  It  is  not  from 
any  abfurdity  or  immoral  tendency  we  perceive  in  the 
dodrine  itfelf.  It  arifeth  principally,  if  not  folely 
irom  thefe  two  circumftances,  the  extreme  uncommonl 
nefs  o f  fuch  a  revelation,  and  the  great  facility  with 
which  people  of  flrong  fancy,  may  in  this  particular 
impede  upon  themfelves.  The  man,  I  fuppofed,  ac- 
Quaint s  us  further,  that  God,  when  he  communicated 
to  him  the  truths  he  publifhes,  communicated  alfo  the 
power  of  working  miracles;  fuch  as,  of  giving  fio-ht  to 
the  blind,  and  hearing  to  the  deaf,  of  railing  the  dead, 
and  making  whole  the  maimed.  JTis  evident,  that 
we  have  precifely  the  fame  prefumption  againfl  his  be¬ 
ing  endued  with  fuch  a  power,  as  againfl  his  having 
obtained  fuch  a  revelation.  Two  things  are  affertedf 
there  is  one  prefumption,  and  but  one,  againfl  them; 
and  it  equally  efFcfts  them  both.  Whatever  proves 
ciuiei  afleition,  removes  the  only  prefumption  which 
hinders  our  belief  of  the  other.  The  man,  I  fuppofe, 
laflly,  performs  the  miracles  before  us,  which  he  faid 
he  was  commiffioned  to  perform.  We  can  no  longer 
doubt  of  a  fupernatural  communication.  We  have 
now  all  the  evidence  which  the  integrity  of  the  per- 
fbn  could  give  us,  as  to  an  ordinary  event  attefled  by 

him,  that  the  doctrine  he  delivers  as  from  God,  is  from 
God,  and  therefore  true. 

INay,  we  have  more  evidence  than  for  any  common 
fa  ft,  vouched  by  a  perfonof  undoubted  probity.  As 
God  is  both  almighty  and  all-wife,  if  he  hath  beflow. 
ed  on  any  fo  uncommon  a  privilege,  ’tis  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  that  it  is  bellowed  for  promoting  fome  end  un- 
,  commonly 
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commonly  important.  And  what  more  important 
end  than  to  reveal  to  men  that  which  maybe  condu¬ 
cive  to  their  prefent  and  eternal  happinefs  ?  It  may 
be  laid.  That,  at  molt,  it  can  only  prove  the  inter- 
pofal  of  fome  power  fuperior  to  human  :  the  being 
who  interpofeth  is  perhaps  a  bad  being,  and  intends 
to  deceive  us.  This  it  may  be  allowed,  is  pojjible  ; 
but  the  other  is  probable.  For,  firjh  From  the  light 
of  nature,  we  have  no  pofitive  evidence  of  the  exig¬ 
ence  of  fuch  intermediate  beings,  good  or  bad.  rl  heir 
exigence  is  therefore  only  poflible.  Of  the  exigence 
and  perfections  of  God,  we  have  the  higheft  moral 
a  durance.  Secondly ,  If  there  were  fuch  beings,  that 
raifing  the  dead,  and  giving  fight  to  the  blind,  fhould 
come  within  the  verge  of  their  power,  is  alfo  but  pol- 
fible  ;  that  they  are  within  the  fphere  of  omnipotence 
is  certain.  Thirdly ,  Whatever  feems  to  imply  a  fuf- 
penfion  of  any  of  the  edablifhed  laws  of  nature,  we 
may  prefume,  with  great  appearance  of  reafon,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  author  of  nature,  either  immediately ,  or, 
which  amounts,  to  the  fame  thing  'mediately  :  that  is, 
by  the  intervention  of  fome  agent  impowered  by  him. 
To  all  thefe  there  will  alfo  accrue  prefumptions,  not 
only,  as  was  hinted  already,  from  the-  chara£!er  of  the 
preacher,  but  from  the  apparent  tendency  of  the  doc¬ 
trine,  and  from  the  effedl  it  produceth  on  thofe  who 
receive  it.  And  now  the  connection  between  the  mi¬ 
racle  and  the  dodrine  is  obvious.  The  miracle  re¬ 
moves  the  improbability  of  a  fupernatural  communi¬ 
cation  of  which  it  is  in  fad  an  irrefragable  evidence. 
This  improbability,  which  was  the  only  obftacle,  be¬ 
ing  removed,  the  dodrine  hath, at  lead,  all  the  evidence 

of 
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or  a  common  fad,  attefted  by  a  man  of  known  virtue 
ana  good  fenfc. 

In  order  to  illuftrate  this  further,  I  fhall  recur  to 
the  indance  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  confider 
or  the  Dutchman  and  the  King  of  Siam.  I  fhall  fup- 
pole,  that,  befides  the  account  given  by  the  former 
of  the  freezing  of  water  in  Holland,  he  had  informed 
me  prince  of  the  aftoniOiing  effeds  produced  by  gun¬ 
powder,  with  which  the  latter  had  been  entirely  unac. 
quafrited-.  Both  accounts  appear  to  him  alike  incredi¬ 
ble,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  abfolutely  impoflible.  Some 
time  afterwards,  the  Dutchman  gets  imported  into 
the  kingdom  a  fufFicient  quantity  of  gunpowder,  with 
the  neceffiary  artillery.  He  informs  the  monarch  of 
mis  acquidtion  ;  who  having  permitted  him  to  make 
experiments  on  feme  of  his  cattle  and  buildings,  per- 
c'leves»  whh  inexpreflible  amazement,  that  all  the 
European  had  told  him,  of  the  celerity  and  violence 
witn  which  this  deffrudive  powder  operates,  is  flrid- 
iy  conformable  to  truth.  I  afk  any  confederate  per- 
fon,  Would  not  this  be  enough  to  reflore  the  Granger 
to  the  Indian  s  good  opinion,  which,  I  fuppofe,  h is 
former  experienced  honefty  had  entitled  him  to? 
Would  it  not  remove  the  incredibility  of  the  account 
he  had  given  of  the  freezing  of  water  in  northern  coun¬ 
tries  ?  Yet,  ir  abftradly  confidered,  what  connec¬ 
tion  is  there  betv/een  the  efFeds  of  gunpowder  and 
the  effeds  of  cold  ?  But  the  prefumption  arifing 
from  miracles,  in  favour  of  the  dodrine  published  by 
the  performer,  as  divinely  infpired,  muft  be  incompa- 
rably  ftronger  ;  fince,  from  what  hath  been  fad,*  it 
appears  to  have  feveral  peculiar  circumftances,  which 

add 
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add  weight  to  it.  3Tis  evident,  then,  that  miracles 
are  a  proper  proof,  and  perhaps  the  only  proper  proof, 
of  a  revelation  from  Heaven.  But  ’tis  alfo  evident, 
that  miracles  may  be  wrought  for  other  purpofes,  and 
may  not  be  intended  as  proofs  of  any  dodtrine  what- 
foever. 

i 

Th  us  much  being  premifed,  I  fhall  examine  ano¬ 
ther  very  curious  argument  of  the  effayift  :  44  There 
“  is  no  teffimony,33  fays  he,  44  for  any  prodigy,  that 
4<  is  not  oppofed  by  an  infinite  number  of  witnef- 
“  fes  ;  fo  that  not  only  the  miracle  deffroys  the  credit 
44  of  the  teffimony,  but  even  the  teffimony  deffroys 
f<  itfelf  In  order  to  illuffrate  this  ffrange  por¬ 
tion,  he  obferves,  that,  44  in  matters  of  religion, 
u  whatever  is  different  is  contrary ;  and  that  it  is 
“  impoflible  the  religions  of  ancient  Rome,  of  Tur- 
44  key,  of  Siam,  and  of  China,  fhould  all  of  them  he 
44  effablifhed  on  any  folid  foundation.  Every  mira- 
u  cle  therefore  pretended  to  have  been  wrought  in  any 
4(  of  thefe  religions,  (and  all  of  them  abound  in 
u  miracles]  as  its  diredt  fcope  is  to  effablifh  the 
44  particular  fyffem  to  which  it  is  attributed,  fo  it 
u  has  the  fame  force,  tho3  more  indiredfly,  to  over- 
u  throw  every  other  fyffem.  In  deftroying  a  rival 
44  ‘fyffem,  it  likewife  deffroys  the  credit  of  thofe 
44  miracles,  on  which  that  fyffem  was  effablifhed; 

44  fo  that  all  the  prodigies  of  different  religions  are 
44  to  be  regarded  as  contrary  fadfs,  and  the  evidences 
44  of  thefe  prodigies,  whether  weak  or  firong,  as 
*s  oppofite  to  each  other  Never  did  an  author 

3  I 

*  p.  190,  See. 
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more  artfully  avail  himfelf  of  indefinite  exprefiions. 
With  what  admirable  fleght  does  he  vary  his  phra- 
fes,  fo  as  to  make  the  inadvertent  reader  look  upon 
them  as  fynonymous,  when  in  fad  their  fignificati- 
ons  are  totally  difhnci  ?  Ehus  what,  by  a  mod  ex¬ 
traordinary  idiom,  is  called  at  firfi,  ‘  miracles 
Vvi ought  in  a  religion,  we  are  next  to  regard,  as 
‘  miracles  attributed  to  a  particular  fyfiem,’  and  lafi- 
ly,  as  4  miracles,  the  diredf  fcope  of  which  is  to 
‘  eflablifh  that  fyfiem.’  Every  body,  I  will  venture 
to  fay,  in  beginning  to  read  the  fentence,  if  he 
forms  any  notion  of  what  the  author  means  by  a- 
miracle  wrought  in  a  religion,’  underftands  it  barely 
as  a  ‘  miracle  wrought  among  thofe  who  profefs* 
a  particular  religion,  the  words  appearing  to  be 
ufed  in  the  fame  latitude,  as  when  we  call  the  tra¬ 
ditional  tales  current  among  the  Jews,  tho’  they 
fhoold  have  no  relation  to  religion,  Jewifh  tales  ^ 
and  thofe  in  like  manner  Mahometan  or  Pagan  tales, 
which  are  current  among  Mahometans  or  Pagans, 
loiich  a  miracle,  the  reader,  ere  he  is  aware,  is 
brought  to  confider  as  a  miracle  attributed  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  fyfiem  ;  nay  further,,  as  a  4  miracle,  the  diredt 
4  fcope  of  which  is  to  efiablifh  that  fyfiem.’  Yet 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  different  than  the 
meaning  of  tbefe  exprefiions,  which  are  here  jum¬ 
bled  together  as  equivalent. 

’  I  is  plain,  that  all  the  miracles  of  which  there 
is  any  record,  come  under  the  firfi  denomination. 
Phey  are  all  fuppofed  to  have  been  wrought  before 
men,  or  among  men ;  and  wherever  there  are 
men,  there  is  religion  of  fome  kind  or  other.  Per¬ 
haps- 
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haps  too  all  may,  in  a  very  improper  fenfe,  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  religious  fyftem.  They  all  imply  an  in¬ 
terruption  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  Such 
an  interruption,  wherever  it  is  obferved,  will  be 
afcribed  to  the  agency  of  thofe  divinities  that  are  a- 
dored  by  the  obfervers,  and  fo  may  be  faid  to  be 
attributed  by  them  to  their  own  fyftem.  But  where 
are  the  miracles  (thole  of  holy  writ  excepted)  of 
which  you  can  fay  with  propriety,  it  is  their  dired 
fcope  to  eftablifh  a  particular  fyftem  ?  Muff  we  not 
then  be  ftrangely  blinded  by  the  charms  of  a  few  am¬ 
biguous  terms,  if  we  are  made  to  confound  things 

fo  widely  different  ?  Yet  this  confufion  is  the  very 
bafis,  on  which  the  author  founds  his  reafoning, 
and  rears  this  tremendous  dodrine;  That*  a  mira- 

*  cle  of  Mahomet,  or  any  of  his  fuccelTors/  and,  by 
parity  of  reafon,  a  miracle  of  Chrilf,  or  any  of  his 
apoftles,  *  is  refuted  (as  if  it  had  been  mentioned* 

*  and  had  in  exprefs  terms,  been  contradided)  by 
1  the  teftimony  of  Titus  Livius,  Plutarch,  Tad- 
<  tus,  and  of  all  the  authors,  Chinefe,  Grecian, 

*  and  Roman  Catholic,  who  have  related  any  mira- 

*  cles  in  their  particular  religions.’  Here  all  the 

miracles,  that  have  been  related  bv  men  of  different 

* 

religions,  are  blended,  as  coming  under  the  common 
denomination  of  miracles,  the  dired  fcope  of  which 
was  to  eftablifh  thofe  particular  religious  fyftems  ;  an 
infinuation,  in  which  there  is  not  even  the  fhadovv  of 
truth. 

1  hat  the  reader  may  be  fatisfied  on  this  point,  I 
muft  beg  his  attention  to  the  following  obfervations 
concerning  the  miracles  of  profane  hiftory.  Firjit 
Many  fads  are  related  as  miraculous,  where  we  may 

admit 
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admit  the  fa  ft,  without  acknowledging  the  miracle. 
.  n^ances  °f  this  kind  we  have  in  relations  concern, 
ing  comets,  eclipfes,  meteors,  earthquakes,  and 
fuchhke.  Secondly ,  The  miracles  may  be  admitted 
as  genuine,  and  the  manner  in  which  hiftorians  ac¬ 
count  for  them,  rejefted  as  abfurd.  The  one  is  a 
matter  of  tedimony,  the  other  of  conjeSure.  In 
this  a  man  is  influenced  by  education  ,  by  prejudices, 
by  received  opinions.  In  every  country,  as  was  ob. 
ferved  already,  men  will  recur  to  the  theology  of  the 
place,  for  the  folution  of  every  phenomenon  fup- 
pofcd  miraculous.  But,  that  it  was  the  fcope  of  the 
miracle  to  fupport  the  theology,  is  one  thing;  and 
that  fanciful  men  thought  they  difcovered  in  the  theo¬ 
logy  the  caufes  of  the  miracle,  is  another.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Lydra  accounted,  from  the  principles  of 
their  own  religion,  for  the  miracle  performed  in  * 
their  city  by  Paulaud  Barnabas*.  Was  it  therefore 
the  fcope  ot  that  miracle  to  fupport  the  Lycaonian 
religion  ?  Thirdly,  Many  miracles  are  recorded,  as 
produced  diredlly  by  Heaven  without  the  miniltra- 
tion  of  men  :  by  what  confirmation  arethefe  difco¬ 
vered  to  be  proofs  of  a  particular  fydem  ?  Yetthefe 
alfo,  wherever  they  happen,  will  be  accounted 
for  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  from  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  their  own  fuperdition.  Had  any  of  the  Pa¬ 
gan  citizens  efcaped  the  ruin  in  which  Sodom  was 
miraculoufly  involved,  they  would  doubtlefs  have 
fought  for  the  caufe  of  this  deftru&ion  in  the  eftablifh- 
ed  mode  of  polytheifm,  and  wrould  probably  have 
imputed  it  to  the  vengeance  of  fome  of  their  deities, 
incurred  by  the  negledl  of  fome  trivolous  ceremony. 

Would 
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Would  it  therefore  have  been  the  fcope  of  the  miracle 
to  confirm  this  nonfenfe  ?  Fourthly ,  Even  miracles 
faid  to  have  been  performed  by  a  man,  are  no  eviden¬ 
ces  of  the  truth  of  that  man’s  opinions;  fuch,  I 
mean,  as  he  pretends  not  to  have  received  by  revela¬ 
tion,  but  by  the  excercife  of  reafon,  by  education, 
or  by  information  from  other  men  ;  no  more  than 
a  man’s  being  endowed  with  bodily  ftrenth  greater 
than  ordinary,  would  prove  him  to  be  fuperior  to 
others  in.  his  mental  faculties.  I  conclude  with  de¬ 
claring,  that  if  inffances  fhall  be  produced,  of  mira¬ 
cles  wrought  by  men  of  probity,  in  proof  of  doctrines 
which  they  affirm  to  have  been  revealed  to  them  from 
Eleaven,  and  which  are  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Bible,  then  I  fhall  think  it  equitable  to  admit, 
that  religious  miracles  contradict  one  another.  Then 
will  reafonable  people  be  reduced  to  the  dilemma* 
either  of  difproving  the  allegations  on  one  fide,  or 
of  acknowledging  that  miracles  can  be  no  evidence  of 
revelation.  No  attempt  however  hath  as  yet  been 
made  by  any  writer  to  produce  an  inflance  of  this 
kind. 

*  But  will  nothing  lefs  Eatisfy  P  ’  replies  the  author. 

‘  Will  not  the  predictions  of  augurs  and  oracles,  and 
‘  the  intimations  faid  to  have  been  given  by  the  gods 
‘  or  faints  in  dreams  and  vifions,  of  things  not  other- 
1  wife  knowable  by  thofe  to  whom  they  were  thus 
*  intimated  ;  will  not  thefe,  and  fuchlike  prodigies, 

4  ferve  in  forne  degree  as  evidence  ?  ’  As  evidence  of 
what?  Shall  we  fay  of  any  religious  principles  con¬ 
veyed  at  the  fame  time  by  revelation  ?  No,  ’tis  not 
even  pretended,  that  there  were  any  fuch  principles 
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lb  conveyed:  but  as  evidence  of  principles  which  had 
been  long  before  entertained,  and  which  were  originally 
imbibed  from  education,  and  from  education  only. 
That  the  evidence  here,  fuppoling  the  truth  of  the 
fads,  is  at  bed  but  very  indited,  and  by  no  means 

on  *‘le  ^amc  looting  with  that  of  the  miracles  re¬ 
corded  in  the  gofpel,  might  be  eafily  evinced,  if 
there  were  occafion.  .  But  there  is  in  reality  no 
oc cation,  hnce  there  is  no  fuch  evidence  of  the 
*ads  as  can  judly  intitle  them  to  our  notice.  Let  it 
be  remembered,  that,  in  the  fourth  fedion  of  the  nr  ft 
part,  it  was  fhown,  that  there  is  the  greated  dif- 
paiity,  in  refped  of  evidence  ,  betwixt  miracles  per¬ 
formed  in  proof  of  a  religion  to  Z^edablifhed,  and  in 
emtradiftion  to  opinions  generally  received;  and  mi¬ 
racles  performed,  on  the  contrary,  in  ftipport  of  a 
religion  already  edablifhed,  and  in  confirmation  of  opi- 
ni°ns  generally  received ;  that,  in  the  former  cafe, 
there  is  the  (Longed  perfumptiony^r  the  miracles, 
in  the  latter  againji  them.  Let  it  alfo  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  in  the  preceding  fedion  it  was  fhown, 
that  the  religion  of  rhe  Bible  is  the  only  religion  ex¬ 
tant,  which  claims  to  have  been  ufhered  into  the 
world  by  miracles ;  that  this  prerogative  neither  the 
Pagan  religion,  the  Mahometan,  nor  the  Roman- 
Catholic,  can,  with  any  appearance  of  reafon,  ar¬ 
rogate  ;  and  that,  by  confequence,  there  is  one  of 
the  dronged  prefumptions  pofhble  for  the  miracles  of 
the  gofpel,  which  is  not  only  wanting  in  the  miracles 
of  other  religions,  but  which  is  contraded  by  the 
dronged  preium pt ion  podible  agairtf  thefe  miracles. 
And  tho"  this  prefumption  fliould  not,  in  all  cafes, 

be 
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be  accounted  abfolutely  infuperable,  we  muft  at  leaf! 
fay,  it  gives  an  immenfe  fuperiority  to  the  proofs  of 
Chriflianity.  Twere  an  endlefs  and  a  fruitiefs  tafk 
to  canvafs  particularly  the  evidence  of  all  the  pre¬ 
tended  miracles  either  of  Paganifm  or  Popery,  (for 
on  this  head  Mahomstifm  is  much  more  model!)  but 
as  the  author  hath  feledled  fome,  which  he  conliders 
as  the  bell  attefted,  of  both  religions,  thefe  fliall  be 
examined  feverally  in  the  two  fubfequent  factions. 
From  this  examination  a  tolerable  judgment  may  be 
formed  concerning  the  pretentions  of  thefe  two  fpe- 
cies  of  fuperiiition. 

But  from  what  hath  been  faid,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  contrariety  which  the  author  pretends  to  have  dif- 
covered  in  the  miracles  faid  to  have  been  wrought, 
as  he  expreffeth  it,  in  different  religions,  vanifhes 
entirely  on  a  clofe  infpection.  He  is  even  fenfible 
oi  this  himfelf ;  and,  as  is  cufiomary  with  orators, 
the  more  inconclufive  his  reafons  are,  fo  much  the 
more  pofitive  are  his  affertions.  “  This  argument,” 
fays  he,  “  may  appear  over  fubtile  and  refined;’5 
indeed  fo  fubtile  and  refined,  that  it  is  invifible  altoge¬ 
ther  ;  “  but — — -  is  not  in  reality  different  from  the 
“  reafoning  of  a  judge,  who  fuppofes  that  the  credit 
“  of  two  witnefles  maintaining  a  crime  againf!  any  one, 
“  is  defiroyed  by  the  teltimony  of  two  others,  who 
“  affirm  him  to  have  been  two  hundred  leagues  di- 
“  font,  at  the  fame  infant  when  the  crime  is  faid 
“  to  have  been  committed.”  After  the  particle  but , 
with  which  this  claufe  begins,  the  reader  naturally 
expects  fuch  an  explication  ot  the  argument,  as  will 
convince  him,  that  tho*  fubtile  and  refined,  it  hath 

Jolidity 
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Jolidity ^  and  Jlrength.  Indead  of  this,  he  hath  only  the 
author’s  word  warranting  it  to  be  good  to  all  in¬ 
tents:  “  But  is  not  in  reality  different,”  &c.  The  a- 
nalogy  between  his  example  and  his  argument  fcemsto 
be  but  very  didant ;  I  fhall  therefore,  without  any 
comment,  leave  it  with  the  reader  as  I  find  it. 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  for  aught  the  author  hath 
as  yet  proved,  no  miracles  recorded  by  hidorians  of 
other  religions  are  fubvcrfive  of  the  evidence  arifing 
from  the  miracles  wrought  in  proof  of  Chriftianity, 
orcanjufily  be  confidered  as  contrary  tedimony. 

SECTION  IV. 

Examination  of  the  Pagan  miracles  mentioned  by  Mr 

Hume . 


Hould  one  read  attentively  the  Effay  on  Miracles , 
'and  confider  it  folely  as  a  phdofophical  difquifition 
on  an  abflra6l  queflion,  like  mod  of  the  other  pieces 
in  the  fame  colleftion  ;  he  could  not  fail  to  wonder, 
what  had  induced  the  author  fo  fuddenly  to  change 
Tides  in  the  debate,  and,  by  doing  fo,  to  contradidl 
himfelf  in  terms  the  mod  exp  refs.  Does  he  not,  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  performance,  as  warmly  con¬ 
tend  for  the  realitv  of  fome  miracles,  as  he  had  plead¬ 
ed  in  the  former  part,  for  the  imptffibihty  of  all  ?  ’  Fis 
true,  he  generally  concludes  concerning  thole,  that 
they  are  ‘  grofs  and  palpable  fsTehoods.’  But  this 
ferves  only  to  render  his  conduct  the  more  tnvderious, 
as  that  conclufion  is  always  preceded  by  an  attempt 
to  evince,  that  we  have  the  greateii  realon  to  receive 

them  as  *  certain  an  1  infallible  truths.’  Nay,  fo  en¬ 
tirely 
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tirely  doth  his  zeal  make  him  forget  even  his  mod  po- 
fitive  adertions,  (and  what  inconfiftencies  may  not 
be  dreaded  from  an  excefs  of  zeal!)  that  he  lhows  mi¬ 
nutely  we  have  thofe  very  evidences  tor  the  miracles 
he  is  pleafed  to  patronize,  which,  he  had  ftrenuouf- 
ly  argued,  were  not  to  be  found  in  lupport  ot  any 
miracles  whatever. 

“There  is  not  to  be  found,”  he  affirms*,  “  in  all 
“  hiftory,  a  miracle  atteded  by  a  fufficient  number 
“  of  men,  of  fuch  unquedioned  good  lenfe,  educa- 

tion,  and  learning,  as  to  fecure  us  againd  ail  delu- 

don  in  themfelves  ;  of  fuch  undoubted  integrity, 
u  as  to  place  them  beyond  all  fufpicion  of  any  defign 
u  to  deceive  others;  of  fuch  credit  and  reputation  in 
u  the  eyes  of  mankind,  as  to  have  a  great  deal  to 
“  lofe,  in  cafe  of  being  detected  in  any  falfehood; 
“  and  at  the  fame  time  atteding  fadls  performed  in 
“  fuch  a  public  manner,  and  in  fo  celebrated  a  part 
u  of  the  world,  as  to  render  the  deletion  unavoid- 
“  able.”  We  need  only  turn  over  a  few  pages  of 
the  EJJay ,  and  we  diall  find  the  author  taking  great 
pains  to  convince  us,  that  all  thefe  circumdances 
concurred  in  fupport  of  certain  miracles,  which,  not- 
withdandicg  his  general  rejolution ,  he  has  thought  fit 
to  honour  with  a  very  particular  attention. 

He  has  not  indeed  told  us  how  many  witnedes,  in 
his  way  of  reckoning,  will  conditute  ‘  a  fufficient 
number  but  for  fome  miracles  which  he  relates, 
he  gives  us  clouds  of  witnedes,  one  cloud  fucceeding 
another:  lor  the  Molinids,  who  tried  to  difcredit 
them,  “  foon  found  themfelves  overwhelmed  by  a 
il  cloud  of  new  witnedes,  one  bundled  and  twenty 

K  «  in 
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“  in  number*”  As  to  the  charader  of  the  wk- 
neffies,  “  mo  ft  of  them  were  perfons  of  credit  and 
6i  fubdance  in  Paris  t  again,  thofe  miracles  “  were 
“  atteded  by  witneffes  of  credit  and  didin&ion,  be- 
**  fore  judges  of  unquedioned  integrity^;  ”  and, 
“  they  were  proved  by  witneffes,  before  the  official¬ 
ly  or  biffiop  s  court  of  Paris,  under  the  eyes  of 
Cardinal  Noailles,  whofe  character  for  integritv 
and  capacity  was  never  conteded  even  by  his  ene- 
te  mies  §  ;  again,  “  the  fecular  clergy  of  France, 
"  particularly  the  reftors  or  cures  of  Paris,  give  tef- 
timony  to  thefe  impoflures,  than  whom  no  clergy 
“  are  more  celebrated  for  dri&nefs  of  life  and  man¬ 
ners  ||.”  Once  more,  one  principal  witnefs,  Mon- 
u  Jieur  de  Montgeron,  was  counfellor  or  judge  of 
£<  the  parliament  of  Paris,  a  man  of  figure  andcha- 
“  racier*';’1  another  “no  lefs  a  man  than  the  Due 
6i  de  Chatillon,  a  Duke  and  Peer  of  Fiance,  of  the 
highed  rank  and  family  ’1  is  drange,  if  credit , 
and  fukjlance ,  and  d JUnction,  and  capacity ,  are  not 
fufficient  fecurities  to  us,  that  the  witnefles  were  not 
6  themfelves  deluded  ’tis  drange,  \i  uncomefled  inte¬ 
grity  ^  and  eminent Jlridinefs  of  life  and  manners,  can¬ 
not  remove  i  all  fufpicion  of  any  defign  in  them  to  de¬ 
ceive  others  5tis  drange,  if  one  who  was  counfellor 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  a  man  of  figure  and  cha¬ 
rter,  and- if  another  was  a  Duke  and  Peer  of  France, 
of  the  highed  rank  and  family,  had  not  ‘  a  great  deal 

to 
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*  to  lofe,  in  cafe  of  being  detected  in  any  falfehood 
nay,  and  if  all  thofe  witneffies  oi credit  and  dijlinflion , 
«<  had  not  alfo  a  great  deal  to  lofe  “  fince  the  Jefu- 
“  its,  a  learned  body,  fupported  by  the  civil  magif- 
“  trate,  were  determined  enemies  to  thofe  opinions, 
in  whofe  favour  the  miracles  were  faid  to  have 
<<  been  wrought*;”  and  fince  “  Monjteur  Herault, 
“  the  lieutenant  de  police,  of  whofe  great  reputation, 
“  all  who  have  been  in  France  about  that  time,  have 
“  heard  ;  and  whofe  vigilance,  penetration,  adfivity, 
“  and  extenfive  intelligence,  have  been  much  talked 
“  of ;  fince  this  magiftrate,  who  by  the  nature  oi  his 
office  is  almoft  abfolute,  was  inverted  with  full 
«*  powers  on  purpofe  to  fupprefs  thefe  miracles,  and 
“  and  frequently  feized  and  examined  the  witneffes 
“  and  fubjedls  of  them;  though  he  could  never  reach 
“  any  thing  fatisfaclory  againrt  themd.”  As  to  the 
only  remaining circumftance,  ‘their  being  performed 
e  in  a  public  manner,  and  in  a  celebrated  part  of  the 
‘  world,5  this  concurred  alfo.  They  were  perform¬ 
ed,  we  are  told,  “  in  a  learned  age,  and  on  the  mod 
“  eminent  theatre  that  is  now  in  the  world  \  be- 
fides  “  twenty-two  redlors  ox  cures  of  Paris,  with  in- 
“  finite  earnertnefs,  preffied  the  Archbilhop,  an  ene- 
“  my  to  the  janfenirts,  to  examine  thofe  miracles, 
“  which  they  affiert  to  be  known  to  the  whole  world, 
and  indifputably  certain  §.” 

Thus  the  effiayirt  hath  laid  us  under  the  difagreeable 
necefiity  of  inferring,  that  he  is  either  very  rafh  in  his 

general 
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general  affertions,  or  ufeth  very  great  amplification 
,n  hls  particular  narrations.  Perhaps  in  both  infer- 
S  tives,  we  fh all  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  there  is  fome 
»ruth.  In  h:s  Hifory  of  Great  Britain ,  he  gives  us 
notice  %  that  he  addrefTed  himfelf  “  to  a  more  difiant 
porter ity,  than  will  ever  be  reached  by  any  local 
temporary  theology.”  Why  did  he  not  like  wife,  in 
writing  the  EJJ'ays,  entertain  this  grand  idea?  It 
would  have  been  of  ufe  to  him.  It  would  have  pre- 
v  eilte<^  filing  into  thofrdnconfirtencies,  which  his 
too  g*eat  attention  and  antipathy  to  what  he  calls  a 
healtemporary  theology ,  only  could  occafion  ;  and  which, 
v/hen  that  theology,  according  to  his  hypothefis, 
Iliad  be  extin£l,  and  when  all  our  religious  controver- 
iies  fhall  be  forgotten,  murtappear  unaccountable  and 
ridiculous.  People  will  not  then  have  the  means  of 
difeovering,  what  is  fo  obvious  to  us  his  contempo- 
tanes,  that  he  only  afTumes  the  appearance  of  an  ad- 
v  oca  tv.  for  fome  miracles,  which  are  difbelieved  by  the 
generality  of  Protedants,  his  countrymen,  in  order 
by  the  comparifon,  to  vilify  the  miracles  of  facred  writ’ 
which  are  acknowledged  by  them. 

But  to  defeend  to  particulars,  I  fliall  begin  with 
confidering  thofe  miracles,  for  which  the  author  is 
indebted  to  the  ancient  Pagans.  Firrt,  in  order  to 
Convince  us,  how  eafy  a  matter  it  is  for  cunning  and 
impudence  to  impofe  by  falfe  miracles  on  the  credulity 
of  barbarians,  he  introduces  the  (lory  of  Alexander  of 

Pontus 
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Pontus  f .  Thejuftnefs  of  the  account  he  gives  of 
this  impoflor  from  Lucian,  I  fhall  not  difpute.  But 
that  it  may  appear,  how  little  the  Chriftian  religion 
is  affedted  by  this  relation,  notwithflanding  fome  infi- 
nuationshe  hath  intermixt  with  it,  I  fhall  make  the 
following  remarks. 

It  is  of  importance  to  know,  what  was  the  pro- 
feflion  of  this  once  fo  famous,  tho’  now  forgotten 
Paphlagonian.  Was  he  a  publifher  of  flrange  gods? 
No*.  Was  he  the  founder  of  anew  fyflem  in  religi¬ 
on  r  No.  What  was  he  then?  He  was  no  other 
than  a  profefled  fortune-teller.  What  were  the  arts 
by  which  he  carried  on  this  gainful  trade  ?  The  ef- 
fayift  juftly  remarks,  that  4  it  W3S  a  wife  policy  in 
4  him  to  lay  the  firft  fcene  of  hisimpofluresina  coun- 
4  try,  where  the  people  were  extremely  ignorant  and 
4  it  Lipid,  and  ready  to  fwallow  the  grofleft  delufion.5 
For,  44  had  Alexander  fixed  his  refidence  at  Athens, 

44  the  phiiofophers  of  that  renowned  mart  of  learn- 
44  ing,  had  immediately  fpread  thro’ the  whole  Roman 
44  empire  their  fenfe  of  the  matter  •  which,  being 

k  3  “  fupported 

f  p  188.  See. 

1  he  earned  anti  judicious  author  of  the  Observations  on  ihe 
sonverfwn  and  apojllejhip  of  Saint  Paul ,  hath  inadvertantly  faid  of 
Alexander,  that  he  introduced  a  new  god  into  Pontus.  The  truth 
is,  he  only  exhibited  a  reproduction  of  Efcvhpius,  a  well  known 
deity  in  thofe  parts,  to  whom  he  gave  indeed  the  new  name  Gly- 
con.  In  this  there  was  nothing  unfuitable  to  the  genius  of  the 
mythology.  Accordingly,  we  do  not  find,  that  either  the 
priefts,  or  the  people,  were  in  the  leaft  alarmed  for  the  religion 
of  the  country,  or  charged  Alexander  as  an  innovator. in  religdous 
matters.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatefl  enemies  he  had  to  en¬ 
counter,  were  not  the  religionifts,  but  the  latitudinarians. 
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“  fupported  by  fo  great  authority,  and  difplayed  by 
all  the  force  of  reafon  and  eloquence,  had  entirely 
“  opened  the  eyes  of  mankind.”  I  (hall  beg  leave 
to  remark  another  inftance  of  good  policy  in  him. 
He  attemped  not  to  gain  the  veneration  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  by  oppofing,  but  by  adopting  their  religious 
prejudices.  His  whole  plan  of  deceit  was  founded 
in  the  eftablifhed  fuperftition.  The  author  himfelf 
will  acknowledge,  it  would  have  been  extreme  folly 
in  him  to  have  a61ed  otherwise:  and  all  the  world, 

I  believe,  will  agree  in  thinking,  that,  in  that  cafe, 
ne  could  not  have  had  the  fmalleft  probability  of 
fuccefs.  What  were  the  miracles  he  wrought  ?  I 
know  of  none,  unlefs  we  will  dignify  with  that  name, 
iome  feats  of  legerdemain,  performed  moflly  by  can¬ 
dle  light ;  which,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  we  may 
daily  fee  equalled,  nay  far  exceeded,  by  thofe  of  mo. 
dern  juglers.  Add  to  thefe  fome  oracles  he  pronoun¬ 
ced,  concerning  which,  if  we  may  form  a  judgment 
from  the  account  and  fpecimen  given  us  by  Lucian, 
we  fhould  conclude,  that,  like  other  Heathen  ora¬ 
cles,  they  were  generally  unintelligible,  equivocal,, 
or  falfe.  Before  whom  did  he  exhibit  his  wonders  r 
Before  none,  if  he  could  help  it,  that  were  not  tho¬ 
rough  believers  in  the  popular  fyftem.  His  no61ur- 
nal  myfleries  were  always  introduced  with  an  a- 
VAUNT  to  Atheijts ,  ChriJiianSy  and  Epicurians :  and 
indeed  it  was  dangerous  for  any  fuch  to  be  prefent 
at  them.  Mr  Hurae  fays,  that,  “  from  his  igno- 
rant  Paphlagonians,  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  to 
u  the  inlifting  of  votaries  among  the  Grecian  philo- 
i{  fophers.”  On  what  authority  he  advances  this, 

I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover.  He  adds,  “  and 


men 
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“  men  of  the  mod  eminent  rank  and  diftin&ion  in 
Rome.”  Lucian  mentions  one  man  of  rank,  Ru- 
tilianus,  among  the  votaries  of  the  prophet ;  an  ho¬ 
ned  man  he  calls  him,  but  at  the  fame  time  the 
weaked,  the  mod.fuperditious  that  ever  lived.  As 
to  the  military  expedition,  which  one  would  imagine 
from  Mr  Hume’s  exprellion,  the  Emperor  had  re- 
folved  on,  in  confequence  of  the  encouragement  which 
thedelufive  prophecies  of  this  impodor  gave  him,  we 
find,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  undertaken,  before  thofe 
prophecies  were  uttered.  But  further,  Did  Alexan¬ 
der  ride  any  thing  in  afiuming  the  chara&er  of  the 
interpreter  of  Esculapius?  Did  he  lofe,  or  did  he 
fuffer  any  thing  in  defence  of  it  ?  Quite  the  reverfe. 
He  enriched  himfelf  by  this  mod  ingenious  occupa- 

toin.  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  picture  which  Luci¬ 
an  gives  of  his  morals,  of  the  many  artifices  which 
he  ufed,  or  of  the  atrocious  crimes  which  he  perpe- 
rated.  It  mud  be  owned,  that  the  principal  fcope 
for  calumny  and  detraction  is  what  concerns  the  pri¬ 
vate  life  and  moral  character.  Lucian  was  an  ene¬ 
my,  and,  by  his  own  account,  had  received  the  high- 
ed  provocation.  But  I  avoid  every  thing,  on  this- 
topic,  that  can  admit  a  quedion. 

Where,  I  would  gladly  know,  lies  the  refem- 
blance  between  this  impodor  and  the  fird  publifhets 
ot  the  gofpel  t  Every  one,  on  the  mod  fuperficial  re¬ 
view,  may  difcover,  that,  in  all  the  material  circum- 
ftances,  they  are  perfedf  contrads.  There  appears 
not  therefore  to  be  great  danger  in  the  poignant  re¬ 
mark  with  which  the  author  concludes  this  relation  : 

I  no  much  to  he  w'Jhed ,  it  does  not  always  hap- 

pen,  that  every  Alexander  meets  with  a  Lucian  rea- 

* 
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“  dy  to  expofe  and  detecl  his  impoftures.”  Left 
the  full  import  of  this  emphatical  claufe  fhould  not 
be  apprehended,  the  author  hath  been  ftill  more  ex¬ 
plicit  in  the  note  :  “  It  may  here  perhaps  be  ob¬ 

jected,  that  I  proceed  rafhly,  and  form  my  no¬ 
tions  of  Alexander,  merely  from  the  account  gi- 
“  ven  of  him  by  Lucian,  a  profefTed  enemy.  *  It 
“  were  indeed  to  be  wijhed ,  that  fome  of  the  accounts 
6t  publifhed  by  his  follower*  and  accomplices  had  re- 
u  mained.  The  oppofition  and  contrail  betwixt  the 
chaiacfei  and  condudf  of  the  fame  man,  as  drawn 
tff  by  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  is  as  ftrong,  even  in 
common  life,  much  more  in  thefe  religious  mat¬ 
ters,  as  that  betwixt  any  two  men  in  the  world, 
“betwixt  Alexander  and  St  Paul  for  inftance.” 
Who  can  forbear  to  lament  the  uncommon  diftrefs  of 
an  author,  obliged  every  moment  to  recur  to  unavail¬ 


ing  wi mes?  Mr  Hume,  however,  in  this  calamitous 
fituation,  folaceth  himfelf,  as  well  as  he  can,  by 
fuppofing  what  he  cannot  alfert.  He  fuppofeth 
what  would  have  been  the  cafe,  if  his  willies  could 
have  been  gratified  ;  and  artfully  infinuates,  in  this 
mannei  to  his  reacers  ^  that  if  we  had  the  charadfer 
and  condudl  of  the  apoftle,  delineated  by  as  able  an 
enemy  as  Lucian,  we  fhould  find  the  portrait  as  ugly 
as  that  of  Alexander. 

Let  us  then  for  once  fuppofe,  what  the  author  fo 
ardently  willies,  that  fuch  an  enemy  had  undertaken 
the  hiftory  of  Paul  of  Tarfus.  I  can  eafily  conceive 
what  a  different  reprefentation  we  fhould,  in  that 
cafe,  have  had,  of  the  mental  endowments  and  mo¬ 
ral  difpofition,  as  well  as  of  the  inducements  and 
views  of  this  Chriftian  miffionary.  I  can  conceit 
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alfo,  that  both  his  actions  and  difcourfes  might  have 
been  ftrangely  disfigured.  But  if  the  biographer  had 
maintained  any  regard,  I  fay  not,  to  truth,  but  to 
probability;  there  are  fome  things,  we  may  be  ab- 
folutely  certain,  he  would  never  have  advanced. 
He  would  not  furely  have  faid  of  Paul,  that  he  was 
by  profeffion  a  cunning  man,  or  conjurer ;  one  who, 
for  a  little  money,  either  told  people  their  fortunes, 
or  taught  them  how  to  recover  flolen  goods.  He 
would  not,  I  fuppofe,  have  pretended,  that  where- 
ever  the  apoflle  went,  he  flattered  the  fuperflition  of 
the  populace,  in  order  to  gain  them,  and  founded  all 
his  pretenfions  on  the  popular  fyfiem.  He  would 
not  have  alledged,  that  Paul  inrich ed  himfelf,  or  that 
he  could  ever  have  the  profpeH  of  inriching  himfelf, 
by  his  vocation  ;  nay,  or  that  he  rifked  nothing,  or 
buffered  nothing,  by  it.  He  could  not  have  faid  con¬ 
cerning  him,  that  he  declined  the  audience  or  ferutiny 
of  men,  whofe  opinions  in  religion  differed  from 
thofe  on  which  his  mifhon  was  founded.  He  durft 
not  have  imputed  to  him  the  wife  policy  of  laying  the 
feene  of  his  impofiures,  only  where  ignorance,  bar- 
barifm,  and  fiupidity  prevailed ;  as  it  is  unquefliona- 
ble,  that  our  apoflle  traverfed  great  part,  not  only  of 
Afia  Minor,  but  of  Macedonia,  and  Achaia  ;  fixed 
his  residence  eighteen  months  at  Corinth,  a  city  not 
lefs  celebrated  for  the  polite  arts,  than  for  its  popu- 
loufnefs  and  riches;  preached  publicly  at  Athens 
before  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans,  and  even  be¬ 
fore  the  Areopagus,  the  moft  venerable  judicature  in 
Greece ;  not  afraid  of  what  the  philofophers  of  that 
renowned  mart  of  learning,  might  fpread  through 

the 
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the  whole  Roman  empire,  concerning  him  and  his 
do&rine;  nay,  and  lattly  preached  at  Rome  itfelf, 
the  miftrefs  and  metropolis  of  the  world. 

"I  he  readei  will  obferve,  that,  in  this  companion, 
I  have  fhonned  every  thing  that  is  of  a  private,  and 
therefore  of  a  dubious  nature.  The  whole  is  found¬ 
ed  on  fuen  adhons  and  events  as  were  notorious  ; 
which  ’tis  not  in  the  power  of  contemporary  hifto- 
nans  to  fallify  ;  fuch  with  regard  .  to  Alexander, 
as  a  votary  could  not  have  diifembled;  fuch  with 
regard  to  Paul,  as  an  enemy  durft  not  have  denied. 
We  are  truly  indebted  to  the  eflayift,  who  intending 
to  exhioit  a  rival  to  the  apoflle,  hath  produced  a 
character  which,  we  find  on  making  the  comparifon, 
ferves  only  for  a  foil.  Truth  never  fhines  with  grea¬ 
ter  luftre,  than  when  confronted  with  falfehood. 
Thw  evidence  of  our  religion,  how  Prong  foever, 
appears  not  fo  irrefiftibly,  confidered  by  itfelf,  as 
when  by  comparifon  we  perceive,  that  none  of  thofe 
artifices  and  circumftances  attended  its  propagation, 
which  the  whole  courfe  of  experience  (hows  to  be 
nccehary  to  render  impofture  fuccefsful. 


Ti-ie  next  topic  on  which  the  ingenious  author 
hath  bellowed  iome  dourifhes,  is  the  miracle 
“  which  Tacitus  reports  of  Vefpafian,  who  cured  a 
“  blind  man  in  Alexandria,  by  means  of  his  fpittle, 
“  and  a  lame  man  by  the  mere  touch  of  his  foot,  in 
“  obedience  to  a  vifion  of  the  god  Serapis,  who  had 
“  enjoined  them  to  haverecourfe  to  the  emperor,  for 
u  thefe  miraculous  and  extraordinary  cures  The 
ftory .  he  introduces  with  informing  us,  that  it  is 
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“  one  ol  the  bed  attelied  miracles  in  all  profane 
“  hidory.”  If  fo,  it  will  the  better  ferve  for  a  fam- 
ple  of  what  may  be  expedted  from  that  quarter. 
“  Every  circumdance,”  he  tells  us,  “  Ferns  to  add 
“  weight  to  the  tdlimony,  and  might  be  difplayed  at 
“  ^arge»  with  all  the  force  of  argument  and  eloquence, 
if  any  one  were  now  concerned  to  enforce  the 
“  evidence  of  that  exploded  and  idolatrous  fuper- 
“  ftition.”  For  my  part,  were  I  concerned  to  en¬ 
force  the  evidence  of  that  exploded  and  idolatrous 
fu perdition,  I  fhould  not  wifn  the  dory  were  in  bet¬ 
ter  bands  than  in  the  author  s.  Fie  is  by  no  means 
deficient  in  eloquence;  and  if  fometimes  there  appear 
a  deficiency  in  argument,  that  is  not  imputable  to 
h:m,  but  to  the  fubjedt,  which  cannot  furnifh  him 
with  any  better:  and  tho?  I  do  not  fiifpecf  him  to 
be  in  the  lead  concerned  to  re-edablilh  Paganifm, 
yet  iis  well  known,  that  hatred  to  his  aaverfary  may 

as  drongly  animate  an  advocate  to  exert  himfelf,  as 
affection  to  his  client. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  dory  :  Fird,  the  author  pleads 
“  the  gravity,  folidity,  age,  and  probity  of  fo  great 
41  an  emperor,  who,  thro5  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
44  life,  converfed  in  a  familiar  way  with  his  friends 
ano  courtiers,  and  never  adedted  thole  extraordina- 
“  ry  airs  of  divinity  affumed  by.  Alexander  and  De- 
metiius.  I  othis  character,  thejudnefs  of  which 
I  intend  not  to  controvert,  I  lhall  beg  leave  to  add, 
what  is  equally  indubitable,  and  much  to  the  purpofe, 
that  no  emperor  Ihowed  a  dronger  inclination  to  cor¬ 
roborate  his  title  by  a  fanction  ot  the  gods,  than  the 
prince  of  whom  he  is  fpeaking.  This,  doubtlefs. 
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he  thought  the  more  neceftary  in  his  cafe,  as  he  was 
of  an  obfeure  family,  and  nowife  related  to  any  of 
his  predecefTors.  How  fond  he  was  of  pleading  yiji- 
ms ,  and  p  ref  ages,  and  auguries,  in  his  favour,  all  the 
world  knows 

The  author  adds,  “  The  hiftorian,  a  contempo- 
“  rary  writer,  noted  for  candour  and  veracity,  and 
“  withal  the  greateftand  moft  penetrating  genius  per- 
“  haps  of  all  antiquity,  and  fo  free  from  any  tenden- 
«  cy  to  fuperftition  and  credulity,  that  he  even  lies 
<<  under  the  contrary  imputation  of  atheifin  and  pro- 
“  fanenefs.”  This  would  fay  a  great  deal,  if  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  hiftorian  were  of  any  moment  in  the 
queftion.  Doth  Tacitus  pretend  that  he  was  him- 
felf  a  witnefs  of  the  miracle  ?  No.  Doth  he  men¬ 
tion  it  as  a  thing  which  he  believes  ?  No.  In  ei¬ 
ther  cafe  I  acknowledge,  that  the  reputation  of  the 
relater  for  candour  and  penetration,  muft  have  added 
weight  to  the  relation,  whether  confidered  as  his  tef- 
timony,  or  barely  as  his  opinion.  But  is  it  fair  to 
plead  the  veracity  of  the  writer  in  proof  of  every  po¬ 
pular  rumour  mentioned  by  him  }  His  veracity  is 
only  concerned  to  fatisfy  us,  that  it  was  a& ually  report¬ 
ed,  as  he  relates  ;  or  that  the  attempt  was  made,  and 
the  miracle  pretended  ;  a  point  which,  I  prefume, 
nobody  would  have  difputed,  altho*  the  authority  had 
been  lefs  than  that  of  Tacitus.  Indeed  the  hiftorian 
doth  not  fay  diredlly,  whether  he  believes  the  miracle 
or  not  ;  but  by  his  manner  of  telling  “it  >  he  plainly  in- 
finuates,  that  he  thought  it  ridiculous.  In  introdu¬ 
cing 

*  Audtoritas,  et  quafi  majeftas  qusedaro,  atfcilicet  inopmato 
ct  adhuc  novo  principi  deerat,  haec  quoque  acctfiit.  Sveton 
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cing  it,  he  intimates  the  utility  of  fuch  reports  to  the 
Emperor's  caufe.  “  By  which,”  fays  he,  “  the  fa- 
4<  vour  of  heaven,  and  the  appointment  of  the  gods, 
might  be  urged  in  fupport  of  his  title*.”  When 
he  names  the  god  Serapls ,  as  warning  t lie  blind  man 
to  recur  to  Vefpafian,  he  adds,  in  evident  contempt 
and  derifion  of  his  godfhip,  “  Who  is  adored  above  all 
“  others  by  the  Egyptians ,  a  people  addidied  to  fuper- 
“  hition  i.”  Again  he  fpeaks  of  the  emperor,  as  in¬ 
duced  to  hope  for  fuccefs,  by  the  perfuafive  tongues 
of  flatterers  ±.  A  ferious  believer  of  the  miracle  would 
hardly  have  ufed  fuch  a  ffyle  in  relating  it.  But  to 
hat  puipofe  did  he  then  relate  it?  The  anfweris 
eafy.  Nothing  could  be  more  charadleriflic  of  the 
Emperor ,  or  could  better  fhow  the  arts  he  had  recourfe 
to,  and  the  hold  which  flattery  had  of  him  ;  nothing 
could  be  moie  charadtenfhc  of  the  Alexandrians ,  the 
people  amongft  whom  the  miracle  is  faid  to  have  been 
wrought. 

O 

"  The  perfons,*1  fays  the  eiTayift,  44  from  whofe 
teftimony  he  related  the  miracle,  of  eftablifhedcha- 
radler  for  judgement  and  veracity,  as  we  may  well 
“  fuPP°fe?  eye-witnefles  of  the  fad,  and  confirming 
“  their  verdict,  after  the  Flavian  family  were  defpoiled 
of  the  empire,  and  could  no  longer  give  any  re- 
ward  as  the  price  of  a  lie.  Perfons  of  efiablljhed 
character  for  judgment  and  veracity!  Who  told  Mr 
Hume  fo  ?  T was  not  Tacitus.  He  only  denomi- 

T 

^  nates 

*  Q"'*8  coeleftis  favor,  et  quadam  in  Vefpafianum  inclinatie 
miminum  oftenderetur. 

t  QHem  dedita  fuperftitionibus  gens  ante  alios  colii, 

|  Vocibus  adulantium  in  fpem  induci. 
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nates  them  in  general  *  :  “  They  who  were  prefent/"1 
and  “  a  crowd  of  by  danders.”  The  author,  confci- 
ous  that  he  advances  this  without  even  the  fhadow  of 
authority,  hath  fubjoined,  in  order  to  palliate  the 
matter,  as  we  may  well Juppofe.  An  admirable  expe¬ 
dient  lor  lupplying  a  w7eak  plea,  with  thofe  conve¬ 
nient  circumdances  that  can  give  it  flrength  !  When 
fadls  fail,  which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  we  need 
but  apply  to  fuppofition,  whofe  help  is  always  near. 
But  if  this  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  argument, 
I  fee  no  reafon  why  I  may  not  avail  myfelf  of  the 
privilege  of  fuppofing,  as  well  as  the  author.  The 
wit ne lies  then,  I  will  fuppofe,  were  modiy  an  igno¬ 
rant  rabble  :  but  I  wrong  my  caufe  ;  I  have  a  better 
foundation  than  fuppofal,  having  Tacitus  himfelf, 
and  all  antiquity  on  my  fide,  when  I  add  deeply  im- 
merfed  in Juperjlition ,  particularly  attached  to  thewor- 
fhip  of  Serapis >  and  keenly  engaged  in  fupport  of 
.Vefpajtan,  Alexandria  having  been  the  firtl  city  of 
note  that  publicly  declared  for  him.  Was  it  then 
matter  of  furprife,  that  a  dory,  which  at  once  foothed 
the  fuperflition  of  the  populace,  and  favoured  their  po¬ 
litical  fchemes,  fhould  gain  ground  among  them  ? 
Can  wejudly  wonder,  that  the  wifer  few,  who  were 
not  deceived  fhould  convive  at,  or  even  contribute  to 
promote  a  deceit,  which  was  highly  ufeful  to  the  caufe 
wherein  themfelves  were  imbarked,  and  at  the  fame 
time  highly  grateful  to  the  many  ?  Laflly,  can  we 
be  furprifed  that  any,  who,  for  fevcn  and  twenty  years, 
had,  from  motives  ofintereft,  and  ambition,  and  po¬ 
pularity,  propagated  a  falfehood,  fhould  not  afterwards 
be  willing  to  expofe  themfelves  as  liars  ? 


The 


*  Qui  interfiiere.- 


Quas  aftabat  multiivdo. 
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The  author  finifhes  the  (lory  thus  :  “To  which  if 
“  we  add  the  public  nature  of  the  fads  related,  it 
•*  will  appear,  that  no  evidence  can  well  be  fuppofed 
“  (fronger  for  fo  grofs  and  fo  palpable  a  falfehood.” 
As  to  the  nature  of  the  fads,  we  are  told  by  Ta¬ 
citus,  that  when  Vefpafian  confulted  the  phyficians, 
whether  fuch  maladies  were  curable  by  human  art, 
they  declared*,  that  “in  the  one  the  powder  of  fight 
“  was  not  extind,  but  would  return,  were  the  ob- 
6i  (facies  removed  ;  that  in  the  other,  the  joints  had 
“  buffered  fome  diflocation,  which  by  a  falutary  prei- 
“  fare  might  be  redreffed.”  From  this  account  we 
are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  the  diforders  were 
not  fo  confpicuous,  but  that  either  they  might  have 
been  feigned,  where  they  were  not;  or  that  cures 
might  have  been  pretended,  where  none  were  per¬ 
formed.  I  think  it  is  even  a  further  prefumption  of 
the  truth  of  this  conclufion,  that  Suetonius,  the  only 
other  Roman  hifiorian  who  mentions  the  miracle, 
(I  know  not  how  he  hath  been  overlooked  by  Mr 
Hume)  differs  from  Tacitus,  in  the  account  he  gives 
of  the  lamenefs.  The  one  reprefents  it  as  being  in 
the  hand,  the  other,  as  in  the  leg +. 

There  are  other  circumftances  regarding  this  (lory 
en  which  I  might  make  fome  remarks ;  but  (hall  for¬ 
bear, 


*  Huic  non  exefam  vim  luminis,  et  reditu  ram,  fi  pellerentur 
©bftantia  :  illi  elapfos  in  pravum  artus,  fi  falubris  vis  adhibeatur,, 
poffe  integrari. 

m  Manum  ssger.  Tacitus.  Debili  crure.  Suetonius* 
Mr  Hume,  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  EJfay  mentions  Suetonius, 
but  takes  no  notice  of  this  difference  between  his  account  and  that 
*f  Tacitus. 
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^eap  as  n  *s  impoflible  to  enter  into  a  minute  dif- 
euffion  or  particulars,  that  appear  but  trivial,  when 
cOididered  feveraily,  without  growing  tirefome  to  the 
bulk  of  readers.  I  (hall  therefore  only  fubjoin  thefe 
iunpfo  queftions.  Ei rjl ,  What  emperor  or  other 

potentate  was  flattered  in  his  dignity  and  pretenfions 
by  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  r  What  eminent  per- 
o  himfelf  interefled  to  fupport,  by  his  au¬ 

thority  find  influence,  the  credit  of  thefe  miracles  ? 
Againy  What  popular  fuper  flition  or  general  and  rooted 
prejudices  were  they  calculated  to  confirm  1  Thefe 
two  circumftances,  were  there  no  other,  make  the 
greatefi  odds  imaginable  betwixt  the  miracles  of 
V  esf as ian  and  tho'fe  of  Jesus  Christ. 

So  much  for  the  Pagan  miracles  mentioned  by 
the  author. 


SECTION  V. 

Examination  of  the  Popish  miracles  mentioned  by  Mr 
Hume. 

HHHE  author  foon  defcends  from  ancient  to  mo- 
A  dein  times,  and  leaving  Paganijm ,  recurs  to  Po¬ 
pery,  a  much  more  fruitful  fource  of  lying  wonders. 

The  firfl:  of  this  kind  he  takes  notice  of*,  is  a 
Spanifh  miracle  recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  Cardi¬ 
nal  de  Retz.  The  dory,  he  fays,  is  very  memorable, 
and  may  well  deferve  our  confideration.  “  When 

“  that 


f  p.  193.  &c. 
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“  that  intriguing  politician  fled  into  Spain,  to  avoid 
(i  the  perfection  of  his  enemies,  he  palled  thro5  Sara- 
tf‘  goffa  the  capital  of  Arragon  ;  where  he  was  diown 
“  in  the  cathedral  church,  a  man,  who  had  ferved 
*4  twenty  years  as  a  door  keeper  of  the  church,  and 
44  was  well  known  to  every  body  in  town,  that 
u  had  ever  paid  their  devotions  at  that  cathedral. — 
44  He  had  been  for  fo  long  a  time  wanting  a  leg  • 
“  but  recovered  that  limb,  by  the  rubbing  of  holy  oil 
44  upon  the  flump  ;  and ,  when  the  cardinal  examined 
44  ity  he  found  it  to  he  a  true  natural  leg,  like  the  other.” 
Would  not  any  perfon  imagine,  from  the  laft  words 
of  the  fej&Vence,  that  the  cardinal  had  ordered  the 
man  to  put  off  his  (hoes  and  (lockings,  that,  by  touch 
as  w'ell  as  by  fight,  he  might  be  fatisfied,  there  wras 
no  artifice  ufed,  but  that  both  his  legs  confided  of 
genuine  fiefh  and  bone  r  Yet  the  truth  is,  his  Emi- 
nency  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  examine  any 
one  circumflance  of  this  wonderful  narration,  but 
contented  himfelf  with  reporting  it  precifely  as  it  had 
been  told  him.  His  words  literally  mandated  are, 
44  In  that  church  they  (bowed  me  a  man,  whofe  bu- 
44  finefs  it  wTas  to  light  the  lamps,  of  which  they 
44  have  a  prodigious  number,  telling  me,  that  he  had 
41  been  feen  feven  years  at  the  gate,  with  one  leg  on- 
44  ly.  I  faw  him  there  with  two  Not  one  word 
of  trial  or  examination,  or  even  fo  much  as  a  Tingle 
quedion  adeed  on  the  fubjedl  ;  not  a  fyllable  of  his 

E  3  finding 

t  L’on  m’y  montra  un  hom me,  qui  fervolt  a  allumer  les  lam- 
pes,  qui  y  font  en  nombre  prodig ieux  ;  et  Ton  me  dit,  qu’on 
Ty  avoit  vu  fept  ans  a  la  norte  de  cette  eglifc,  avec  une  feule 
jambe.  Je  l’y  vis  avec  deux.  Liv .  4.  Van  1654. 
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finding  the  leg  to  be  either  true  or  falfe,  natural  or 
artificial,  like  the  other  or  unlike.  I  have  a  better 
opinion  both  of  the  candour  and  of  the  good  feme  of 
Mr  flume,  than  to  imagine,  he  would  have  defign- 
edly  mifreprefented  this  dory,  in  order  to  render  it 
fittei  foi  his  pin  pole.  I  believe  the  fource  of  this  er- 
iOr  hath  been  folely  the  trufhng  to  his  memory  in 
the  relation  which  he  gave,  and  not  taking  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  con ful t  the  paffage  in  the  memoirs.  This 
conjecture  appears  the  more  probable,  as  he  hath 
made  fo me  other  alterations,  which  are  nowife  con¬ 
ducive  to  hisdefign;  fuch  as,  that  the  had  been 
feen  in  the  church  twenty  years  wanting  a  leg,  and 
that  he  was  a  door-keeper  \ whereas  the  'memoir-writer 
fays  only  /even  years,  and  that  he  was  one  who  light¬ 
ed  the  lamps 

“  This  miracle  was  vouched/’  fays  the  author,  “  by 
hi  the  canons  of  the  church  ;  and  the  whole  com- 
“  pany  in  town  were  appealed  to,  for  a  confirmati- 
on  of  the  fad,  whom  the  Cardinal  found,  by 
their  zealous  devotion,  to  be  thorough  believers 
of  the  miracle.  TL  is  true,  that  the  company  in 
town  were  appealed  to,  by  thofe  ecclefiadics ;  but 
tis  alfo  true,  that  De  Retz ,  by  his  own  account, 

fee  ms 


t  finilhing  this  traft,  1  have  feen  an  edition  of  Mr 

Hume’s  effays,  &c.  later  than  that  here  refered  to.  It  is  prin¬ 
ted  at  London  1760.  Imuft  do  the  author  the  juftice  to  ob- 
ferve,  that,  in  this  edition,  he  hath  corrected  the  mifhake,  as 
to  the  cardinal’s  examining  the  man’s  leg,,  of  which  he  only 
lays,  1  he  cardinal  allures  us,  that  he  faw  him  with  two  legs-** 
He  (till  calls  him  a  door-keeper,  and  fays,  that  he  had  ferved 
twHity  years  in  this  capacity. 
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feems  not  to  have  afked  any  man  a  queftion  on  the 
fubjedt.  He  acknowledges  indeed,  that  an  anniver- 
fary  fedival,  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  mi¬ 
racle,  was  celebrated  by  a  vaft  concourfe  of  people 
of  all  ranks. 

“  Here,”  continues  the  e  day  id,  “  the  relater  was 
“  alfo  contemporary  to  the  fuppofed  prodigy,  of  an 
“  incredulous  and  libertine  character,  as  well  as  of 
“  great  genius.”  But  of  what  weight,  in  this  affair, 
is  either  the  genius  or  the  incredulity  of  the  relater, 
iince,  by  Mr  Hume’s  confeffion,  he  had  no  faith  in 
the  relation  ?  Strange  indeed  is  the  ufe  which  the 
e  day  id  makes  of  this  circumdance  ! 

“  What  adds  mightily ,”  fays  he,  i(  to  the  force  of 
“  the  evidence,  and  may  double  our  furprife  on  this 
“  occafion,  is,  that  the  cardinal  himfelf,  who  re- 
“  lates  the  dory,  feems  not  to  give  any  credit  to  it.” 
It  doth  not  in  the  lead  furprife  me,  that  the  car¬ 
dinal  gives  no  credit  to  this  relation  ;  but  I  am  be¬ 
yond  meafure  furprifed,  that  Mr  Hume  fliould  repre- 
fent  this  circumdance  as  adding  mightily  to  the  force 
of  the  evidence.  Is  then  a  dory  which  is  reported  by 
a  man  of  genius,  the  more  credible  that  he  doth  not 
believe  it  ?  Or,  Is  it  the  more  incredible  that  he  doth  be¬ 
lieve  it  ?  What  would  the  author  have  faid,  if  the 
cardinal  had  told  us,  that  he  gave  credit  to  the  re¬ 
lation  ?  Might  he  not,  in  that  cafe,  have  very  per¬ 
tinently  pleaded  the  great  genius,  and  penetration, 
and  incredulity  of  the  relater,  as  adding  mightily  to 
the  force  of  the  evidence?  On  that  hypothecs,  he 
furely  might,  for  pretty  obvious  reafons.  Uncom¬ 
mon  penetration  qualifies  a  man  fordete&ing  fraud  ; 

it 
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audit  requires  evidence  greater  than  ordinary  to  fur- 
mount  incredulity.  The  belief  therefore  of  fuch  a 
perfon  as  the  cardinal,  who  had  not  only  the  means 
of  difcovering  an  impofture,  as  he  was  contemporary 
and  on  the  fpot,  but  the  ability  to  difcover  it,  as  he 

f  man  °f  §cnms,  and  not  over-credulous  ;  his 
belief,  I  fay,  would  evidently  have  been  no  fmall 
preemption  of  the  truth  of  the  miracle.  How  his 
disbelief  can  be  in  like  manner  a  prefumption  of  its 
truth ,  is  to  me  incomprehenfible.  Ay  but,  reioins 
the  author,  «  as  he  feems  not  to  giv'e  any  credk 
to  it,  he  cannot  be  fufpecfed  of  any  concurrence  in 
“  the  holy  fraud.”  Very  well.  I  amfatisfied  that  a 
mans  testimony  is  the  more  to  be  regarded,  that 
he  is  above  being  fufpeffed  of  concurring  in  any 
fraud ,  call  it  holy  or  unholy.  But  I  want  to  know 
why,  on  the  very  fame  account,  his  opinion  is  the 
ieJs  to  be  regarded  ?  For  my  part,  I  find  no  difficul¬ 
ty  in  believing  every  article  of  the  narration  for  which 
the  cardinal  gives  his  tedimony :  notwithstanding 
this,  I  may  be  of  the  fame  opinion  with  him  ;  that 
the  account  given  by  the  dean  and  canons,  which  is 
their  tedimony,  not  his,  was  all  a  fi&ion.  But  it 
is  not  with  the  cardinal’s  tefimony  we  are  here  con¬ 
cerned  :  about  that  there  is  no  difpute.  It  is  with 
his  opinion .  Are  then  a  mans  fentiments  about  a 
matter  of  fa6h,  I  mud  infid  on  it,  the  lefs  worthy 
of  regard,  either  becaufe  he  is  a  man  of  genius,  and 
not  at  all  credulous,  or  becaufe  he  cannot  be  fufpe<3> 
ed  of  any  concurrence  in  a  holy  fraud  ?  Are  they  the 
more  improbable  on  thefe  accounts?  The  elfayul, 
when  he  refle&s,  will  be  the  lad  man  in  the  world, 

that 
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would  aflift:  in  eftablifhing  a  maxim  fo  unfavora¬ 
ble,  not  only  to  candour,  hut  even  to  genius  and 
fcepticifm  :  and  indeed  there  are  few,  if  any,  that 
would  be  greater  fufFerers  by  it  than  himfelf. 

But  leaving  this,  as  one  of  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  the  eifay,  I  proceed  to  the  other  circum- 
flances.  “  The  miracle,”  fays  the  author,  “  of  fo 
“  fingular  a  nature,  as  could f car-ce  admit  of  a  counter- 
“  feit.”  He  did  well  at  lead  to  ufe  the  word  fcarce ; 
for  if  every  vifitant  was  as  little  defirous  of  prying 
into  the  fecret,  as  the  cardinal,  nothing  could  be 
more  eafily  counterfeited  :  “  And  the  witnelfes  very 
“  numerous,  arid  all  of  them,  in  a  manner,  fpedta- 
“  tors  of  the  fadl,  to  which  they  gave  their  teftimo- 
u  ny.”  By  the  very  numerous  witnejjes,  I  fuppofehe 
means  the  whole  company  in  towrn,  who  were  ap¬ 
pealed  to.  They  were  all,  in  a  manner,  fpedfators 
of  the  fact.  What  precife  abatement  the  author 
intended  we  fhould  make,  from  the  fenfe  of  the 
word  fpeffators ,  on  account  of  the  qualifying  phrafe, 
in  a  manner ,  I  fit  all  not  prefume  to  determine  ;  but 
fhall  obferve,  from  the  memoirs,  that  it  was  not  fo 
much  as  pretended  by  the  canons,  that  any  of  the 
citizens  had  feen  the  miracle  performed  ;  ?twas  only 
pretended,  that  they  had  feen  the  man  formerly  at 
the  gate  of  the  church,  wanting  a  leg.  Nor  is  it 
alledged,  that  any  of  them  was  at  more  pains  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  matter,  either  before  or  after  the  recove¬ 
ry  of  the  leg,  than  the,  cardinal  was.  They  were 
therefore  properly  no  fpeclators  of  the  fadl.  The 
phrafe,  in  a  manner ,  ought,  I  imagine,  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  end  of  the  fentence,  which  would  have 

run 
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run  thus 


„  ,  .  _  t0  whlch  they,  in  a  manner ,  give 

.  ,lheirn  teftlmony  for  no  dired  teftlmony  was 
either  alked  of  them,  or  given  by  them  ;  their  belief  is 
interred  from  their  devotion. 


I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  remarks  on 
the  c.rcumftances  of  this  ftory,  not  becaufe  there 
was  needofthefe  remarks:  for,  tho’  to  the  effayift 
the  relation  appeared  very  memorable,  to  me,  and",  I 
beheve,  to  moft  people,  it. appear*  very  trifling  ;  but 
that  the  reader  might  have  this  further  fpecimen  of 
the  author’s  talents  in  embellifhing,  To  the  above- 
mentioned,  and  all  other  fuch  idle  tales,  this  Ihort 
and  limple  anfwer  will,  by  every  man  of  fenfe,  be 
thought  fufficient.  The  country  zvhere  the  miracle  is 
Jaid  to  have  been  wrought,  is  Spain;  the  people  who 
propagated  t  he  fait  h  of  it,  were  the  clergy.  What 
comparifon,  in  point  of  credibility,  can  be  made  be¬ 
tween  miracles,  which,  with  no  vifible  fupport  but 
their  own  evidence,  had  at  once  to  encounter,  and 
did  in  fact  overcome  the  abhorrence  of  the  pried,  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  magiftrate,  the  infolence  of  the 
learned,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  fuperffitious:  what 
comparifon,  I  fay,  can  be  made  between  fuch,  and 
any  prodigies  faid  to  have  been  performed  in  a  coun¬ 
try,  where  all  the  powers  of  the  nation,  fecular  and 


ecclefiafiical,  the  literature  of  the  fchools,  fuch  as  it 
is,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  confpire  in 
edablifhing  their  credit  \  a  country  funk  in  the  moft 
obdurate  fuperftition  that  ever  difgraced  human  na¬ 
ture*,  a  country  where  the  awe  of  the  inquiiition 

is 


*  This  perhaps  will  appear  to  fome  to  be  too  fevere  a  cenfure 
a  country  called  Chriftian,  and  may  be  thought  to  refledl  on 

Chriftianity 
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is  fo  great,  that  no  perfon,  whatever  be  his  fentiments, 
dares  mutter  a  Fy liable  again (l  any  opinion  that  hath 
obtained  the  patronage  of  their  fpiritual  guides  ?  But 
that  I  may  not  be  accufed  of  prepoffeffion,or  fufpefted 

of  exaggerating,  I  (hall  only  give  the  fentiments  of  two 
eminent  foreigners  (who  w  ere  not  Proteftants,  and  may 
therefore  be  fuppofed  the  more  impartial)  concern¬ 
ing  that  nation,  and  the  influence  which  the  holy  tri¬ 
bunal  has  both  on  their  character  and  manners.  Vol- 
tarire*  fpeaking  of  the  inquifition  as  eflablifhed  in 
Spain,  fays,  “  Their  form  of  proceeding  is  an  in  fab 
“  hble  w?ay  to  deftroy  whomfoever  the  inquifitors 
“  pleaie.  The  prifoners  are  not  confronted  with 

1  ‘the 

Chriftianity  itfelf.  I  clo  not  think  it  fairly  capable  of  fuch  a  con» 
flrudlion.  That  the  corruption  of  the  befl  things  produces  the 
-worft,  hath  grown  into  a  proverb;  and,  on  the  moft  impartial 
inquiry,  I  cto  not  imagine  it  will  be  found,  that  any  fpecies  of  ido" 
latry  ever  tended  lo  diredlly  to  extirpate  humanity,  gratitude, 
natuial  affediion,  equity,  nrutual  confidence,  good  faith,  and  e- 
very  amiable  and  generous  principle  from  the  human  breafl,  as 
that  grofs  perverfion  of  the  Chriftian  religion  which  is  eflablifhed 
in  Spain.  It  might  eafily  be  fhown,  that  the  human  facrifices  of- 
fered  by  Heathens,  had  not  half  the  tendency  to  corrupt  the  heart, 
and  confequently  deferve  not  to  he  viewed  with  half  the  horror, 
as  thofe  celebrated  among  the  Spaniards,  with  fo  much  pomp, 
and  barbarous  feflivity,  at  an  auto  da  fe  It  will  not  furely 
affirmed,  that  our  Saviour  remedied  on  the  Mofaic  inflitution,  or 
genuine  Judaifm,  when  he  faid,  TVo  unto  youferibes  and  Pharifees 
hypocrites  ;  for  ye  compafs  fea  and  land  to  make  one  profelyte ,  and  -when 
he  is  made ,  YE  MAKE  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  yourfetves . 
Yet  the  words  plainly  imlpy,  that  even  Pagans,  by  being  con- 
verted  to  the  Judaifm  that  was  then  profeffed,  were  made  chil¬ 
dren  of  hell,  and  confequently  corrupted,  inflead  of  being  re¬ 
formed.  See  Matth.  xxiii  15. 

f  Eflai  fur  Thifloire  generate,  chap.  iiS, 
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u  the  informers;  and  there  is  no  informer  who  is 
noi  lidened  to.  A  public  criminal,  an  infamous 
pciion,  a  child,  a  proditute,  are  creditable  accu- 
u  fers.  Even  the  fon  may  depofe  againd  his  father  ; 

the  wife  againd  her  hufband,  In  fine,  the  prifo- 
u  ner  is  compelled  to  inform  againd  himfelf,  to  di- 
“  vine,  and  to  confefs,  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge  ; 

of  which  often  he  is  ignorant.  This  procedure, 
u  unheard  of  till  the  inftitution  of  this  court,  makes 
tne  whole  kingdom  tremble.  Sufpicion  reigns  in 
“  every  bread.  Friendfhip  and  opennefs  are  at  an 
f<  end.  The  brother  dreads  his  brother,  the  father 
his  fon.  Hence  taciturnity  is  become  the  charac- 
(l  teridic  of  a  nation  endued  with  all  the  vivacity 
t{  natural  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  warm  and  fruitful 
u  climate.  To  this  tribunal  we  mud  like  wife  im- 
“  pute  that  profound  ignorance  of  found  philofophy, 
“  in  which  Spain  lies  buried,  whild  Germany, 
“  England,  France,  and  even  Italy,  have  difeover- 
“  ed  lo  many  truths,  and  enlarged  the  fphere  of  our 
knowledge.  Never  is  human  nature  fo  debafed, 
u  as  when  ignorance  is  armed  with  power.”- — — 
41  Tis  necedary,”  fays  Montefquieu  *,  in  the  humble 
remondrance  to  the  inquifitors  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
44  that  we  advertife  you  of  one  thing  ;  ’tis,  that  if 
•  ‘  any  -perfon,  in  future  times,  (hall  dare  adert,  that 
u  in  the  age  wherein  we  live,  the  Europeans  were 
s  civilized,  you  will  be  quoted  to  prove  that  they  were 
44  barbarians,  and  the  idea  people  will  form  of  you, 
44  will  be  fuch  as  will  dishonour  your  age,  and  bring 
44  hatred  on  all  your  contemporaries.” 

I  COME 

'*  De  I’  efprit  des  loix,  liv.  25.  chap,  13. 
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I  come  now  toconfider  the  miracles  faid  to  have 
been  performed  in  the  church-yard  of  Saint  Medard, 
at  the  tomb  of  Abbe  Paris.  On  thefe  the  author  hath 
expatiated  with  great  parade,  exulting,  that  he  hath 
found  in  them,  as  he  imagines,  what,  in  refpedl  of 
of  number,  and  nature,  and  evidence,  may  outvie 
the  miracles  of  holy  writ.  Yet  fhould  we  admit 
them  to  he  true,  how  they  can  be  confldered  as  proofs 
of  any  dodtrine,  or  how  they  can  affedl  the  evidence 
of  the  miracles  recorded  in  fcripture,  ’twill  not  per¬ 
haps  beeafy  ro  difcover.  But  fetting  that  queftion  a- 
fide,  I  propofe  to  examine  their  evidence  ;  and  that, 
not  by  entering  into  a  particular  inquiry  concerning 
each  feparate  fa6t  mentioned  in  Montgeron’s  collec¬ 
tion,  as  fuch  an  inquiry  would  appear,  to  every  ju¬ 
dicious  reader,  both  tedious  and  impertinent;  but  by 
making  a  few  general  observations,  founded  in  unque- 
ffionable  fa£f ,  and  moflly  fupported  even  by  the 
authority  of  Montgeron,  that  doughty  champion  of 
the  Janfenifl  faint*. 

FirJIy  Let  it  be  remarked,  that  it  was  often  ob« 
jedled  by  the  enemies  of  the  faint,  and  fear ce  con- 
t  rad  idled,  never  confuted,  by  his  friends,  that  the 
prodrations  at  his  fepulc'her  produced  more  difeafes, 
than  they  cured.  The  ingenious  author  lately  quoted, 
in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  affairs  of  the  church  in 
the  ninth  century,  taking  occafion  incidentally  to 
mention  the  miracles  of  t he  Abbe,  fpeaks  of  this  cir- 

M  cum  dance 

*  The  character  of  his  book  is  very  juftly  and  very  briefly  ex- 
preffed  in  Le ficcle  de  Louis  XIV.  in  thefe  words :  “  Si  ce  livre 
“  iubfiftait  un  jour,  et  que  les'^autres  fuflent  perdus,  la  pofterite 
“  croirait  aue  notre  fiecle  a  ete  un  terns  de  barbaric,”  chap.  33. 
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cumftance,  as  a  thing  univcrfally  known,  and  un- 
undeniable  i(  I  fhould  not  take  notice,55  fays 
he,  “  ot  an  epidemical  folly  with  which  the  people 
of  Dsjon  were  feized  in  844,  occafioned  by  one 
Saint  Benignus,  who  threw  thofe  into  convulfions 
who  prayed  on  his  tomb;  I  fhould  not,  I  fay, 
mention  this  popular  fuperftition,  had  it  not  been 
furioufly  revived  in  our  days,  in  parallel  cir- 
iX  cumflances.  It  feems,  as  if  the  fame  follies  were 
u  deftined  to  make  their  appearance,  from  time  to 
u  time,  on  the  theatre  of  the  world  :  but  good  fenfe 
“  is  alfo  the  fame  at  all  times;  and  nothing  fo  ju- 
i(  dicious  hath  been  faid,  concerning  the  modern  mi- 
“  racles  wrought  on  the  tomb  of  I  know  not  what 
<f  deacon  at  Paris,  as  what  a  bifhop  of  Lyons  faid, 
“  concerning  thofe  of  Dijon.  A  ji  range  faint  indeed , 
that  maims  thofe  who  pay  their  devoirs  to  him.  1 
“  fhould  think ,  miracles  ought  to  be  performed  for  the 
44  curing,  and  not  for  the  inflicting  of  maladies  A 

The  fecond  obfervation  is,  That  the  indances  of 
perfons  cured  are  extremely  few,  compared  with  the 
multitudes  of  people  in  did  refs,  who  night  and  day 
attended  the  fcpulchre,  imploring  in  vain  the  inter- 
cefiion  of  the  faint.  The  crowds  of  fick  and  infirm, 
who  flocked  to  the  tomb  for  relief,  were,  by  all  ac¬ 
counts,  innumerable:  whereas  all  the  cures  which 
the  zealous  and  indefatigable  Montgeron  could  pro¬ 
cure  vouchers  of,  amounted  only  to  Nine  *.  The 

author 

*  ElTai  fur  Phiftoire  generate,  chap  21. 

f  Tt  mud  be  owned  that  the  author  of  the  Rccueil  after-men¬ 
tioned,  hath  preferred  us  with  a  much  greater  number;  but  let 
.it  be  remarked,  that  that  author  doth  riot  comine  himfelf  to  the 
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author  therefore  mud  be  underflood,  as  fpeaking  with 
great  latitude,  when  he  fays,  44  There  furely  never  was 
il  fo  great  a  number  of  miracles  aferibed  to  one  per- 
fun,  as  thofe  which  were  lately  laid  to  have  been 
“  wrought  in  France,  upon  the  tomb  of  Abbe  Paris, 
4<  the  famous  Janfenifl*  with  whofe  fandity  the 
“  people  were  fo  long  deluded*.”  If tboufands  of 
difeafed  perlons  had  applied  tor  medicine  to  lome  ig¬ 
norant  quack,  in  the  aiTurance  of  his  extraordinary 
abilities  ;  would  it  be  matter  of  furprife  to  a  rea¬ 
sonable  man,  that,  of  fo  many,  eight  or  nine  fhould 
be  found,  whofe  ditlempers  had  taken  a  favourable 
turn,  w hi! (I  they  were  uhng  his  fpecifics,  and  had 
thereby  given  countenance  to  the  delufion  ?  I  think  it 
would  be  matter  of  furprife  that  there  were  fo  few. 

I  fhal!  obferve,  thirdly ,  '}  hat  impojiure  was  adually 
deteded,  and  proved  in  feveral  inftances.  That  the 
reader  may  be  fatisfied  of  this,  I  mud  intreat  him  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  Archifhop  of  Sens’  Pa  floral  in- 
ft  ruff  ions  ;  a  book  which  Mr  Hume  could  not,  with 
propriety,  take  any  notice  of,  having  pofitively  affert- 
that  u  the  enemies  io  thofe  opinions,  in  whofe  fa- 
“  vour  the  miracles  were  Paid  to  have  been  wrought, 
14  were  never  able  didindly  to  refute  or  deled 
44  them  +.”  This  prelate,  on  the  contrary,  hath  not 
only  given  a  didind  refutation  of  fome  of  thefe  pre- 

_  _  tended 

cures  performed  openly  at  the  tomb  of  the  deacon  ;  he  gives  us  alfo 
thofe  that  were  wrought  in  the  private  chambers  of  the  fiek,  by 
virtue  of  his  relics,  by  images  of  him,  or  by  earth  brought  from 
under  his  monument.  Nor  is  the  coition  redded  only  to  the 
cures  effected  by  the  faint ;  it  includes  alfo  the  judgments  mAiAed 

*  ta  t  r>  r  f  ib . 
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tended  miracles,  but  hath  clearly  detedled  the  deceit 
and  little  artifices  by  which  their  credit  was  fupport- 
ed.  I  intend  not  to  defeend  to  particulars,  and  fhall 
therefore  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itfelf,  and 
beg  that  he  will  perufe  what  relates  to  the  cafes  of 
, Jacques  Laurent  Menedrieut Jean  Nivet ,  Sieur  le 
Doulx ,  Laleu ,  Anne  Coulon ,  the  widow  de  Lorme »  as 
well  as  Mademoijelle  le  Francf  of  whom  the  efiayifi: 
hath  made  mention  in  a  note.  In  this  perufal,  the 
reader  will  obferve  the  lhameful  prevarications  of 
forne  Janfenifi  witneffies,  for  whom  Mr  Hume 
would  fain  apologize,  by  telling  us  pleafantly,  they 
were  tamper d  with.*.  I  (hall  only  add  on  this  head, 
that  the  detection  of  fraud  in  fome  infiances,  jufily 
brings  fufpicion  on  all  the  other  infiances.  A  man 
whom  I  know  to  have  lied  to  me,  on  feveral  occa- 
fions,  I  fhall  fufpedl,  on  every  occafion,  where  I 
have  not  accefs  to  difeover,  whether  what  he  affirms 
be  true  or  falfe.  It  is  in  the  fame  way  we  judge  of 
the  fpirit  and  condudl  of  parties,  as  of  individuals. 

I  obferve,  fourthly ,  That  all  the  cures  recorded 
Dy  IVlonrgeron,  as  duly  aticficd,  were  fuch  as  might 
have  been  effiedled  by  natural  means.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  miracles,  to  which  Mr  Hume  hath  alluded 
in  a  note,  tho’  he  does  not  diredtly  make  the  difiinc- 
tion.  One  is,  when  the  event,  confidered  by  itfelf, 

this  kind  are,  raffing 

•dvTJl  U  W 1 1 ttic  tYifil  — 

can  thefe  effedfs  be 
when  the  event,  con- 
is,  may  be  produced 
minated  miraculous, 

P*  197*  in  the  note. 


evidently  preternatural.  Qf 

med  ;  for  by  no  natural  caufes 
produced.  The  other  kind  is, 
Peered  by  itfelf,  is  natural ,  that 
by  natural  caufes,  but  is  deno 
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on  account  of  the  manner.  That  a  Tick  perfen 
fhould  be  reflored  to  health,  is  not,  when  conlidered 
fingly,  preternatural  ;  but  that  health  Ihould  be  reF 
tored  by  the  command  of  a  man,  undoubtedly  is. 
Let  us  hear  the  author  on  this  point :  “  Sometimes 
“  an  event  may  not,  in  itfelf  \  feem  to  be  contrary  to 
f<  the  laws  of  nature,  and  yet,  if  it  were  real,  it 
“  might,  by  reafon  of  fome  circum dances,  be  deno- 
“  minated  a  miracle  ;  becaufe,  in  faff,  it  is  contra- 
“  ry  to  thefe  laws.  Thus,  if  a  perfon  claiming  a 
u  divine  authority,  fhould  command  a  fick  perfon 
“  to  be  well,  a  healthful  man  to  fall  down  dead, 
“  the  clouds  to  pour  rain,  the  winds  to  blow,  in 

St  lhort,  Ihould  order  many  natural  events,  which 
“  immediately  follow  upon  his  command ;  thefe 
“  might  juflly  be  efleemed  miracles,  becaufe  they  are 
tl  really,  in  this  cafe,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
“  For  if  any  fufpicion  remain,  that  the  event  and 
“  command  concurred  by  accident,  there  is  no  mi- 
“  racle,  and  no  tranfgreliion  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
u  If  this  fufpicion  be  removed,  there  is  evidently  a 
“  miracle,  and  a  tranfgreliion  of  thefe  laws;  becaufe 
“  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  nature,  than  that 
“  the  voice  or  command  of  a  man,  fhould  have  fuch 
u  an  influence*.”  From  what  hath  been  laid,  it 
appears,  that  thefe  two  kinds  of  miracles  mud  differ 
conflderably  in  refpedl  of  evidence,  lince  the  latter 
naturally  gives  room  for  a  fufpicion,  which  is  ab- 
folutely  excluded  from  the  former.  In  the  former, 
when  the  fa£l  or  event  is  proved,  the  miracle  is  un- 
queflionable.  In  the  latter,  the  fa 61  may  be  proved 
and  yet  the  miracle  may  be  juflly  queflioned.  It 

M  3  therefore 

*  p,  181.  in  the  note. 
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therefore  merits  our  attention,  that  all  the  miracles 
recorded  in  Montgeron’s  coliedion,  were  of  the 
fccond  kind.  One  of  the  mod  confiderable  of  thofe 
cures,  was  that  of  Don  Alphonfo  de  Palacios,  who 
had  loft  one  eye,  and  was  diftrefted  with  an  inflam¬ 
mation  in  the  other.  The  inflamed  eye  was  cured, 
but  the  loft  eye  was  not  reftored.  Had  there  been  a 
reprodu&ion  of  the  member  which  had  perifhed,  a 
fufficient  proof  of  the  fa <ft,  would  have  been  a  fuf- 
hcient  proof  of  the  miracle.  But  as  the  calb  waso- 
therwife,  the  fa<3  vouched  may  be  admitted,  without 
admitting  any  miracle.  The  cures  faid  to  have  been  per¬ 
formed  on  thofe  patients  who  were  affiibted  with  para¬ 
lytic  or  drop fi cal  diforders,  or  that  performed  on 
Louifa  Coirin,  who  had  a  tumour  on  her  bread,  will 
not  appear  to  be  intitled  to  a  rank  in  the  firft  clafs. 
As  little  can  the  cure  of  Peter  Gautier  claim  that 
honour.  One  of  his  eyes  had  been  pricked  with  an 
awl;  in  confequence  of  which  the  aqueous  humour 
dropped  out,  and  he  became  blind  of  that  eye.  His 
fight  was  reftored,  whilft  he  paid  his  addreffes  to  the 
Abbe .  But  that  a  punblure  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye 
wid  often  neal  of  itfelf,  and  that  the  aqueous  hu- 
mom,  after  it  hath  been  quite  loft,  will  be  recruited, 
and  confequently,  that  the  faculty.of  vifion  will,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  be  recovered,  is  what  every  oculift  can 
affine  us  of.  Tne  lofs  of  the  watery  humour,  is  the 
conftant  eftbcft  of  a  very  common  operation  in  furgery, 
couching  the  catarabt.  Hence  we  may  learn,  how 
we  ought  to  underftand  thefe  words  of  the  author 
“  The  curing  of  the  fick,  giving  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
and  fight  to  the  blind,  were  every  where  talked  of 


as 
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11  as  the  ufual  effe&s  of  that  holy  fepulchre  As 
therefore  the  alledged  miracles  were  all  of  the  fecond 
clafs,  ’tis  only  from  the  attendant  circumftances  we 
can  judge,  whether  the  faCts,  tho’  acknowledged, 
were  miraculous  or  not. 

In  order  to  enlighten  us  on  this  point,  I  obferve, 
fifthly ,  That  none  of  the  cures*  were  injiantaneous . 
We  have  not  indeed  the  fame  hold  of  the  deceafed 
Abbey  as  of  a  living  prophet,  who  pretends  to  work 
miracles.  Thofe  who  attend  the  latter,  can  know 
exactly,  to  whom  he  grants  the  benefit  of  his  mi¬ 
raculous  aid.  They  can  judge  alfo,  whether  the  fup- 
plicant’s  recovery  be  coincident,  with  the  prophet’s 
volition  or  command.  In  the  former  cafe,  we  have 
not  accefs  to  judge  of  either;  and  confequently, 
there  is  much  greater  fcope  for  fancy  and  credulity  to 
operate.  No  voice  was  ever  faid  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  tomb  of  the  bleffed  deacon,  as  his  votaries 
flyled  him.  They  obtained  no  audible  anfwer  to 
their  prayers.  There  are  however  fome  circutn- 
flances,  by  which  a  probable  conjecture  may  be 
made  concerning  the  efficiency  of  the  faint  in  the 
cures  afcribed  to  him.  One  is,  if  the  cure  inftan- 
taneoufly  followed  the  firft  devotions  at  the  tomb. 
Supernatural  cures  differ,  in  this  particular,  as  much 
as  in  any  other,  from  thofe  which  are  effeCled  by 
natural  means,  that  they  are  not  gradually ,  but  in- 
Jlantfiy  peneCled.  Now  of  which  kind  were  the 
cures  of  St  Medard  ?  From  the  account^  that  are 
given,  ’tis  evident,  that  they  were  gradual  That 
fome  of  them  wer tfudden,  is  alledged  ;  but  that  any 
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°f  d’e“  were  inflantaneous,  or  immediately  followed 
the  nrft  application,  is  not  even  pretended.  All  the 
worfhippers  at  the  tomb,  perf.fted  for  days,  feveral 
of  them  for  weeks,  and  feme  for  months  fucceffively, 
daily  imploring  the  interceffion  of  the  Abbe,  before 

th,cy/ecLcivLecl  re'>ef  ^ om  their  complaints  ;  and  the 
relief  which  was  received,  is,  in  moft  cafes,  ac- 
knowledged  to  have  been  gradual. 

I  obferve,  fixthly ,  That  moft  of  the  devotees  either 
bad  been  ufing  medicines  before,  and  continued  to  ufe 
them,  during  their  applications  to  the  faint  ;  or, 
that  their  diftempers  had  abatedy  before  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  folicit  his  help.  That  the  Spanifh  youth 
had  been  ufing,  all  the  while  a  medicine  prefcribed 
by  an  eminent  oculift,  was  proved  by  the  depofitions 
oi  witneftes ;  that  Gautier  had  begun  to  recover  his 
hght,  before  he  had  recourfe  to  the  fepuichre,  was 
attefted,  not  only  by  his  uncle,  but  even  by  himfelf, 
when,  as  the  Archbifhop  of  Sens  informs  us,  he 
figned  a  recantation  of  what  he  had  formerly  ad¬ 
vanced.  With  regard  to  the  reft,  it  appears  at  leaft 
probable,  from  the  circumftances  of  the  proof,  that 
they  were  uung  the  prefcnptions  of  the  phyficians, 
whom  they  had  confulted  before  applying  to  the  dea¬ 
con,  and  who  were  afterwards  required  to  give  their 
teftimony,  concerning  the  nature  and  malignancy  of 
the  different  difeafes. 

The  feventh  obfervation  is,  That  fome  of  the 
cures  attefted  were  incomplete .  This  was  manifeftly 
the  cafe  ofthe  Spaniard,  who  was  relieved  only  from 
the  moft  inconfiderable  part  of  his  complaint.  Even 
the  cure  of  Mademoifellc  I  hibault,  which  was  as 

threat 
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great  a  fubjedt  of  exultation  to  the  partifans  of  the 
Abbe  as  any  other,  was  not  complete.  Not  only  was 
(lie  confined  to  her  bed,  for  many  days,  after  the  de- 
creafe  of  her  dropfy  ;  but  (lie  {fill  remained  incapable 
of  moving  two  of  her  fingers.  Silva,  phyfician  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  attefied  this;  adding  exprefsly, 
that  he  could  not  look  on  her  as  being  cured. 

The  eighth  and  laft  obfervation  I  ihall  make  on 
this  fubje£l  is,  That  the  relief  granted  feme  of  them 
was  but  temporary.  This  was  clearly  proved  to  be  the 
cafe  of  the  Spanifh  gentleman.  That  foon  after  his 
return  home,  he  relapfed  into  his  former  malady, 
the  prelate  I  have  often  quoted,  hath,  by  the  certi¬ 
ficates  and  letters  which  he  procured  from  Madrid, 
put  beyond  controverfy.  Among  thefe,  there  are  let¬ 
ters  from  a  Spanifh  grandee,  Don  Francis  Xavier,  and 
from  the  patient's  uncle,  befides  a  certificate  figned 
by  himfelf. 

After  the  above  obforvations,  I  believe,  there  will 
be  no  occafion  for  faying  much  on  this  fubjedh  T  he 
author  has,  in  a  note,  artfully  enough  pointed  out 
his  aim,  that  it  might  not  be  overlooked  by  the 
carelefs  reader  *.  u  There  is  another  book,”  fays 
he,  “  in  three  volumes,  (called  Recueil  des  miracles  de 
u  V  Abbe  Parish)  giving  an  account  of  many  of  thefe 
“  miracles,  and  accompanied  with  prefatory  dif- 
“  courfes,  which  are  very  well  wrote  f.”  He  adds, 

_ _ _  **  There 

*  p.  196. 

f  I  am  furprifed  that  Mr  Hume  hath  taken  no  notice  of  the 
profound  erudition  difplayed  in  the  Recueil ,  as  I  imagine  its  au» 
thor  is  much  more  eminent  for  this,  than  for  his  talent  in  wri¬ 
ting. 
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“  Thejre  runs  however,  ihro’  the  whole  of  thefe  a 
a  ridiculous  comparifou  betwixt  the  miracles  of  our 

Saviour 

Be  titles,  iiis  learning*  deferves  our  reo’nrA  i 

,'c  i  ^ticrves  oar  regard  the  more,  that 

it  is  of  a  kmc!  rarely  to  be  met  whh  in  tho  - 

Trri  -  J  yj  UC  1I1CC  Willi  Hi  tile  preieilt  cm  til  nr 

emnhat  1  ”  r  “  ^  ^  of  the  a£es-  t0  adopt  his  own 
ift  ?  exPf  ®on»  fuck  an  extenfive  knowledge  as  he  hath 
exhibited,  of  all  the  monkilh  and  legendary  writings  of  the  dart 
eic  and  moft  barbarous,  or,  according  to  him,  the  moft  devout 
ages  of  the  church  ?  Or  whence  elfe,  but  from  thefe  prodXns 
could  ue  have  felefleAfuch  admirable  materials  for  his  w„rW 
ne  liv  s  and  writings  of  the  faints  are  an  inexhauftible  treafure 
fora  performance  of  this  kind.  ’Tis  true,  St  Mathew,  St  Mari 

•'*  ,Luke>, anf  's‘  John>  have  raid  little  to  his  puruofe,  and  he 
maxes  as  litt.e  ufe  of  them.  But  is  not  this  want  richly  foppli- 
ed  m  St  CuJbert,  St  Edildride,  St  Wiilibrord,  St  Bau'dri/and 
five  hundred  other,  of  equal  note  ?  One  thing  however  1  would 
gadlyoemformed  of,  being  utterly  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  It. 
V  hat  intitled  this  author,  who  feems  not  to  be  deficient  in  a  ve. 
ncration  truly  catholic  for  ignorance,  fuperfeition,  and  barbarifm, 

to  fpeak  contemptibly  of  Capgravius,  Colganus,  and  TaCobus  de 
voragme  author  of  97.» 

.  —  •“■genu*  io  oe  plain  with  him, 

this  is  a  freedom  which  doth  not  at  all  become  him:  for  of  the  few 

readers  in  this  age,  who  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  autho¬ 
rities  quoted  in  the  Recueil,  moft,  if  not  all,  will,  Pm  afraici,  be 
ox  opinion,  that  the  writers  laft  mentioned  are  fully  as  credible, 
not  lefs  famous,  and  much  more  ingenious,  than  many  ofthofe 
to  whom  he  is  fo  greatly  indebted  for  his  moft  extraordinary  nar¬ 
rative.  Was  it  for  him  then  to  fcandalize  thefe  few?  ’Tis  pity 
that  a  writer  of  fuch  uncommon  reading  and  application  fhould 
a6l  fo  inconftftently,  and  undermine  his  own  caufe.  But  paflino* 
his  literature,  which  is  unqueftionable,  I  fhall  o-ive  the  reader  a 
“IO  ■vctlcl,L  111  uupTwauon.  l  o  the  objection  that  had 
been  made,  that  the  miracles  of  the  deacon  were  gradual,  he  re¬ 
plies,  “  So  was  the  creation ,  the  firft  of  miracles,  which  employed 
no  lefs  than  fix  days.  ”  As  all  that  was  done  in  that  time,  is 
comprehended  under  one  name,  the  creation,  he  concludes  ve- 
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“  Saviour  and  thofe  ot  the  Abbe\ wherein  ’tis  afferted, 
u  that  the  evidence  for  the  latter  is  equal  to  that  for 
the  former  At  firft  reading,  one  is  apt,  with 

furprife 

ry  fagcly,  that  it  ought  to  he  denominated  ene  miracle.  A  wri¬ 
ter  of  this  ft  amp  would  no  doubt  defpife  the  anfwer  which  an 
ordinary  reader  might  make  him ,—frJt,  That  every  Angle  pro- 
duvftion  was  a  perfect  miracle,— Secondly,  That  nothing  could  be 
more  inftantaneous  than  thofe  produ&ions,  God /aid ,  let  there  be 
light,  and  there  nvas  light ,  **.— and  lajlly.  That  the  world  was 
not  created  by  the  miniftration  of  man,  nor  in  the  prefence  of 
men,  nor  in  order  to  ferve  as  evidence  of  any  dodrine.  I  muft 
be  forgiven  to  remark,  that  in  the  whole  of  this  author’s  reply 
he  hath  unfortunately  miftaken  the  meaning  of  the  objedtors! 
n..o  nit.  nd  not  to  fay,  that  God  may  not  perform  a  miracle  era- 
cual.y,  but  that  what  is  fo  performed,  hath  not  the  fame  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  being  miraculous,  as  what  is  done  in  an  inftant,  and 
therefore  cannot  fo  well  ferve  as  evidence  of  any  dodtrine.  Now 
t, tat  too  miracles  of  Monfieur  de  Paris  were  intended  as  evidence 

t°he  hlfl°r1nne’  of  ^at  of  the  appellants  from 

b  he  everywhere  vehemently  maintains.  Ano¬ 

ther  fpeemen  of  this  author’s  acutenefs  and  ingenuity  I  fnali 
ar  .'t,tra  tranflation  from  his  own  words.  «  But,  it 
«  be  iaid’  m  tne  earliefl  of  the  church,  miraculous 

„  vreS..W“*  COmm°nlI’  P^rfedled  in  an  inftant.  True;  and 
„  .  15  tn!S  Wh,ch  conf!rms  my  doarine.  As  it  was  ordinary  then, 
«  1““™"  grea;  f"‘ners  a11  *  a  ^den.  But  fuch  wonders  in 

both  kinds  are  for  the  commencement  of  the  church,  or  for  the 

„  rienovat‘on  Pr°f  ifed  her.  In  thefe  days,  which  the  French 

«  C  c '  ‘  ave  ^5  led  the  dregs  of  the  ages,  ’tis  much  that  God 

,<  C“”,VerJ  many  f‘nn,ers>  ancl  cure  n’any  fick,  by  flow  degrees, 

“  „  es  twT  “mC  h: lh0W3  b*  *■»  “ore  Ihining  exam- 
pies  that  his  arm  is  not  fhortened.” 

r  U  am  y°rry  oe  a<?ain  fo  foon  laid  under  the  necelfity  of  ob- 
lercing,  t  a.  ,  :  ■  ifayift,  by  confiding  too  much  in  his  memory 
nuen  mjL'.i  es  the  writers  whom  he  quote,.  It  is  but  dome  juftiJe 
to  me  author  oi  the  Recueil,  to  obferve,  that  he  hath,  in  no  part 
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furprife,  to  imagine,  that  the  author  is  going  to 
make  fome  atonement  for  the  tenets  of  the  ejlay,  by 

turning 

of  his  performance,  afferted  that  the  evidence  for  the  miracles 
of  Moniieur  de  Paris  is  equal  to  that  for  the  miracles  of  Jefus 
Chrift.  Perhaps  my  reader  will  be  furprifed  when  I  tell  him, 
for  I  own  I  was  exceedingly  furprifed  when  I  difcovered,  that 
he  hath  not  only  in  the  plained  terms  afferted,  but  drenuoufly 
maintained,  the  contrary.  And  for  this  purpofe  he  hath  employ¬ 
ed  no  lefs  than  twelve  pages  of  his  work.  He  introduces  the 
fubjedt  (Difcourfe  2-  part  1.)  with  obferving,  that  he  and  the 
red  of  his  party  had  been  traduced  by  their  adverfaries,  as  equal¬ 
ling  the  miracles  of  the  deacon  to  thofe  of  our  Saviour.  The  im¬ 
piety  of  fuch  a  comparifon  he  mentions  with  horror,  and  treats 
the  charge  as  an  abfolute  calumny.  Hence  he  takes  occafion  to 
enumerate  thofe  peculiar  circumdances  in  the  miracles  of  our 
Lord,  which  gave  them  an  eminent  fuperiority,  not  only  over 
thofe  of  his  faint,  but  over  thofe  of  every  other  faint,  or  prophet 
whatsoever.  To  this  enumeration  he  fubjoins,  i  ous  ceux  qui  re- 
courent  a  Monfieur  de  Paris  nefont  pas  gueris,  nous  dit-011  ;plu- 
fieurs  ne  le  font  qu’en  partie,  ou  d’une  maniere  lente,  et  moins 
eclatante;  il  n'a  point  refiufcite  de  morts.  Qpe  s  enfiut  il  de-la, 
finon  que  les  miracles  que  Dieu  a  operes  par  lui  font  inferieurs  a 
ceux  que  notre  Seigneur  a  operes  par  lui  meme  ?  Nous  i’avouons* 
nous  inculquons  cette  verite  “  All  tliofe,  we  are  told,  who  re¬ 
st  cur  to  Monfieur  de  Paris  are  not  cured;  feveral  are  cured  but 
a  part,  or  in  a  flow  and  lefs  drilling  manner ;  he  hath  raifed 
ts  no  dead.  What  follows,  unlefs  that  the  miracles  which  God 
<t  wrought  by  him,  are  inferior  to  thofe  which  our  Lord 
“  wrought  by  himfelf?  We  acknowledge,  we  inculcate  this 
truth.”  Afterwards,  fpeaking  f  evidence,  he  owns  alfo, 
that  the  miracles  of  the  deacon  are  not  equally  certain  with 
thofe  of  Jefus  Chrift  The  latter,  he  fays,  are  more  certain  in 
man v  refpedfs.  He  fpec  hes  the  natural  notoriety  01  mme  of  the 
fadls,  the  public  and  indantaneous  manner  in  which  mod  of 
them  were  rffeded,  the  number,  the  quality,  the  condancy  of 
the  witneffes,  and  the  forced  acknowledgement  of  his  mod  fpite- 
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turning  advocate  for  the  miracles  of  Jefus  Chrift  ; 
and  by  fhowing,  that  thefe  are  not  affe&ed  by  his 
doctrine.  But  on  this  point  we  are  not  long  held  in 
fufpenfe.  He  fubjoins,  “  As,  if  the  teftimony  of 
44  men  could  ever  be  put  in  the  balance  with  that  of 

N  “  God 


ful  enemies.  Kc  concludes  this  fubjedl  in  thefe  meinorabl 
terms.^  Au  refte  ce  que  je  viens  d’expofer  fur  la  fuperiorite  de 
merveilles  operes  par  le  Sauveur,  je  I’avois  reconnu  avec  plaifu 
dans  le  premier  difcours.  J’y  ai  dit  en  proprcs  termes,  qu’il  y  a ■ 
voit  utie  difference  infnie  entre  les  miracles  de  ’Jefus  Chrijl  el  ceux  d, 
Monfieur  de  Paris.  J’ai  promis  de  ne  jamais  oublier  cette  diffe¬ 
rence,  et  j’ai  tenu  parole.  J’ai  remarque,  dans  le  lieu  ou  il  corn 
venoit  de  le  faire,  que  cette  difference  infine  regardoit  l' evidence 
des  prodiges  auffi  bien  que  leur  grandeur ;  et  que  les  incredules 
pouvoient  nous  dire,  que  ceux  que  nous  produilions  n’ont  point  le 
mtme  eclat  qu’ont  eu  ceux  de  notre  Seigneur.  “  Finally  what 
1  have  Juft  now  evinced  on  the  fuperiority  of  the  wonders  per¬ 
formed  by  our  Lord,  I  had  acknowledged  with  pleafure  in  the 
dli'couri'c-  I  faid  there  in  exprefs  terms,  that  there  was 
«  a”jnfnite  difference  between  the  miracles  of  Jefus  Chrijl  and  thofe  of 
f<  Monf'eur  de  paris.  I  promifed  never  to  forget  this  difference, 
1  have  kePt  my  promife.  I  remarked  in  its  proper  place 
t  that  thls  infimte  difference  regarded  the  evidence  as  well  as  the 
c  greatnefs  of  the  prodigies;  and  that  the  incredulous  might  ob- 

“  that  thofe  which  we  produce,  have  not  the  fame  lufixe 
v/ith  thole  of  our  Saviour.”  I  have  been  the  more  particular 
on  this  point,  not  fo  much  to  vindicate  the  author  of  the  Recueil 
as  to  fhow  the  fenfe  which  the  moll  bigoted  partizans  of  the  holy 
deacon  nad  of  the  difference  between  the  miracles  aferibed  t® 
him,  and  thole  performed  by  our  Lord.  I  cannot  avoid  remark¬ 
ing  alfo  another  difference,  I  mean  that  which  appears  between 
tee  fentiments  of  this  author  as  expreffed  by  himfelf,  and  his 
fentiments  as  reported  by  the  effayift.  ’Tis  indeed,  Mr  Hume, 
a  judicious  obfervation  you  have  given  us  ;  that  we  ought  to 
end  a  very  academic  faith  to  every  report  which  favours  thr 
1  pallion  of  the  reporter;  in  whatever  way  it  ftrikes  in  with  Hi. 
"*  nalunii  inclinations  and  propenfities,’  p.  200, 
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“  God  himfelf,  who  condudted  the  pen  of  the  infjpL 
((  red  writers.”  An  ingenious  piece  of  raillery  with¬ 
out  quehion.  Is  it  poflible,  in  a  politer  man¬ 
ner,  or  in  more  obliging  terms,  to  tell  the  Chriftian 
world,  They  are  fools  ;  an d  that  all  who  are  filly 
enough  to  believe  the  miracles  recorded  in  fcripture, 
are  not  i n titled  to  be  argued  with  as  men?  How  r 
They  are  fo  abfurd  as  to  believe  the  feriptures  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  on  the  evidence  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  our  Lord  and  his  apo files  ;  and  that  thefe 
miracles  were  wrought,  they  could  not  believe  on  any 
teftimony,  lefs  than  that  of  God,  reporting  them  in 
the  feriptures  :  and  thus,  by  making  infpiralion  and 
miracles  reciprocally  foundations  to  each  other,  they, 
in  effedL  admit  both  without  any  foundation  at  all. 
After  this  handfome  compliment  to  the  friends  of 
holy  writ,  he  thinks  himfelf  at  liberty  to  be  very  ex¬ 
plicit  on  the  comparative  evidence  of  the  miracles  of 
ih z  Abbe,  and  thofe  of  Jefus:  “  If  thefe  writers  in- 
u  deed  were  to  be  confidered  merely  as  human  tefti- 
“  mony,  the  French  author  is  very  moderate  in  his 
u  comparifon  ;  fince  he  might,  with  feme  appearance 
“  of  re aj on ,  pretend,  that  the  Janfenih  miracles  much 
“  furpafs  the  other,  in  evidence  and  authority.” 
Was  ever  fo  rough  an  aftault,  preceded  by  fo  fmooth, 
but  fo  infidious  a  preamble  ?  Is  it  then  hill  the  fate  of 
jefus  to  be  betrayed  with  a  kifs  r  But  notwithfhnd- 
ing  this  author’s  declaration,  no  Chrihian  will  have 
reafon  to  dread  the  ifiue  of  the  comparifon.  Mr 
Hume  hath  not  entered  on  particulars,  neither  ihall  I 
enter  on  them.  I  fhould  not  incline  to  tire  my  rea¬ 
der  with  repetitions,  which,  in  a  minute  inquiry, 

would 
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would  be  inevitable.  I  {hall  therefore  only  defire 
him,  if  he  think  it  needful,  to  perufe  a  fecond  time 
the  eight  foregoing  obfervations.  Let  him  try  the 
miracles  of  our  Lord  by  this  touch  (lone  ;  and  I 
perfuade  myfelf,  he  will  be  fatisfied,  that  there  is  no 
appearance  of  reajon  to  pretend,  that  the  Janfenid 
miracles  much furpafs  the  other,  or  even  equal  them, 
in  evidence  and  authority. 

The  author  triumphs  not  a  little  in  the  obfervati- 
on,  that  the  reports  of  the  prodigies  performed  by 
the  deacon,  were  violently  oppofed  by  the  civil  ma- 
giff rate,  and  by  the  Jefuits,  the  mod  learned  fociety  in 
the  kingdom.  He  could  fee  the  importance  of  this 
circumftance  in  the  the  cafe  of  Abbe  Paris,  tho* 
not  in  the  cafe  of  Jefus  Ohrid.  But  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  cafes  as  well  as  their  refemblance,  may 
better  appear  ;  it  ought  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that 
Tanfenifm,  tho’  not  the  ruling  faction,  was  at  that 
time  the  popular  fadlion  ;  that  this  popularity  was 
not  the  efFedt  of  the  miracles  of  the  Abbe ,  but  ante¬ 
cedent  to  thofe  miracles  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Jefuits  were  extremely  unpopular  ;  and  that  many,  who 
had  no  more  faith  in  the  miracles  of  Saint  Medard 
than  Mr  Hume  hath,  were  well  pleafed  to  connive 
at  a  delufion,  which  at  once  plagued  and  mortified  a 
body  of  men,  that  were  become  almofl  univerfally 
odious. 

I  (hall  only  add,  that  nothing  could  more  effec¬ 
tually  expofe  the  folly  of  thofe  pretenfions,  than  the 
expedient  by  which  they  were  made  to  ceaie  :  In 
cpnfequence  of  an  order  from  the  King,  the  fepulchre 
was  inclofed  with  a  wall,  and  the  votaries  were  de¬ 
barred 
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barred  from  approaching  the  tomb.  The  author  fays, 
in  relation  to  this  *,  “  No  Janfenid  was  ever  em- 
barraded  to  account  for  the  ceffation  of  the  mira¬ 
cles,  when  the  churchyard  was  lhut  up  by  the 
*9ngs  edid.5’  Certain  it  is,  that  “  God  is  mader 
44  of  his  own  graces  and  works.”  But  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  neither  reafon  nor  the  gofpel  leads  us  to 
trunk,  that  any  human  expedient  will  prove  fuccefs- 
iid,  which  is  calculated  to  fruit  rate  the  decrees  of 
Heaven.  Both,  on  the  contrary,  teach  us,  that  men 
never  more diredly  promote  the  defigns of  their  Maker 
man  \\  nen  they  intend  diredly  to  °ppfe  them.  It 
was  not  thus,  that  either  Phariiees  or  Sadducees,  Jews 
or  oentiles,  fucceded  in  their  oppofition  to  the  mira- 
clesof  Jefus  and  his  apodles.  The  opinion  of  Gamaliel!* 
was  undoubtedly  judicious  :  If  this  counf el  or  this  work 
be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought  ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye 
cannot  iverthrow  it ;  beware  therefore ,  left  ye  be  found 
fighting  even  againji  God.  To  conclude  ;  Did  the 
Jan  fen  ift  cauft  derive  any  advantage  from  thofe  preten¬ 
ded  miracles  ?  None  at  all.  ft  even  fuffered  by 
them.  It  is  judly  remarked  by  Voltaire  that  “  the 
**  tomb  of  the  deacon  Paris,  proved  in  effed,  in  the 
minds  of  all  people  of  fenfe,  the  tomb  of  Janfe- 
<£  nifm:”  How  unlike  in  all  refpeds  the  miracles 
recorded  by  the  Evangelifts! 


Thus  I  have  briefly  inquired  into  the  nature  and 
evidence,  find  of  the  Pagan ,  and  next  of  the  Popifh 
miracles,  mentioned  by  Mr  Hume  ;  and  have,  I 
hope,  fufficiently  evinced,  that  the  miracles  of  the  Nevr 

Tedament 

*  p.  198.  in  the  note.  •  f  A&sv  38.  39. 
f  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  chap.  33. 
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Tedament  can  fuffer  nothing  by  the  companion  ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  as,  in  painting,  the  (hades 
ferve  to  heighten  the  glow  of  the  colours  ;  and,  in  mu- 
fic,  the  difeords  to  fet  off  the  fweetnefs  of  the  har¬ 
mony  ;  To  the  value  of  thefe  genuine  miracles  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  contrail  of  thole  paltry  counterfeits, 

SECTION  VI. 

Aiflra  Bing  from  the  evidence  for  particular faBs,  ive  have 
irrefragable  evidence ,  that  there  have  been  miracles  in 
former  tunes  ;  or fuch  events  as,  when  compared  with 
theprefent  conjlitution  of  the  ivorld,  would  by  Mr  Hume 
be  denominated  miraculous. 

T  Readily  concur  with  Mr  Hume  in  maintain- 
-®-  mg»  that  when,  merely  by  the  force  of  reason^ 
we  attempt  to  invedigate  the  origin  of  worlds  %  we 
get  beyond  our  fphere,  and  mu  ft  infallibly  bewilder 
otirfelves  in  hypotliefisand  conjedure.  Reason  in¬ 
deed  (which  vainly  boafls  her  all-fufficiencyj  hath 
fometimes  pretended  to  carry  men  to  this  amazing 
height.  But  there  is  ground  to  fufpcdl,  that,  in  fuch 
indances,  theafeent  of  reafon,  as  the  author  elegant¬ 
ly  exprefleth  it  t,  hath  been  aided  by  the  wings  of 

imagination ,•  I 1  we  will  not  be  indebted  to  reve¬ 
lation,  for  our  knowledge  of  this  article,  we  mud, 
for  a-ght  I  can  percieve,  be  fatisfied  to  live  in  igno¬ 
rance.  There  is,  however,  one  quedion  didincf 
from  the  former,  tho’  akin  to  it,  which,  even  from 
tne  principles  ot  reafon,  we  may  with  great  probabi- 

N-  3  "  lity 
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iity  determine.  The  queftion  I  mean  is,  Whether 
the  world  had  an  origin  or  not? 

That  there  hath  been  an  infinite,  eternal,  and  in¬ 
dependent  feries  of  finite,  fucceffive,  and  dependent 
beings,  iuch  as  men,  and  confequently  that  the  world 
had  no  beginning,  appears,  from  the  bare  confiderati- 
on  of  the  thing,  extremely  incredible,  if  not  altoge¬ 
ther  abfurd.  The  abdraft  argument  ufed  on  this 
head,  might  appear  too  metaphyfical  and  refined :  I 
fhall  not  therefore  introduce  it ;  but  (hall  recur  to  to¬ 
pics  which  are  more  familiar,  and  which,  tho’  they 
do  not  demonftrate,  that  it  is  abfolutely  impofiible 
that  the  vjorld  hath  exijied  from  eternity ,  clearly  evince 
that  is  highly  improbable,  or  rather,  certainly  falfe. 
Thefe  topics  I  fhall  only  mention,  as  they  are  pret¬ 
ty  obvious,  and  have  been  often  urged  with  great  en¬ 
ergy  by  the  learned,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Such 
are,  the  late  invention  of  letters,  and  of  all  the  fcien- 
ces  and  arts  by  which  human  life  is  civilized;  the 
known  origin  of  mod  nations,  dates  and  kingdoms  ; 
and  the  firfi  peopling  of  many  countries.  5Tis  in  our 
power  at  prefent  to  trace  the  hidory  of  every  people, 
backwards  to  times  of  the  greated  barbarity  and  ig¬ 
norance.  Europe,  tho’  not  the  larged  of  the  four 
parts  into  which  the  earth  is  divided,  is,  on  many  ac¬ 
counts,  the  mod  confiderable.  But  what  a  different 
face  doth  Europe  wear  at  prefent,  from  what  it  wore 
three  thoufand  years  ago  ?  How  immenfe  the  odds 
in  knowledge,  in  arts,  in  policy,  in  every  thing? 
How  eafy  is  the  intercourfe,  and  how  extenfive  the 
acquaintance,  which  men  can  now  enjoy  with  all, 
even  the  remoted  regions  of  the  globe,  compared  with 

w-hat 
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what  was,  or  could  have  been  enjoyed,  in  that  time 
of  darknefs  and  fimplicity  ?  A  man  differs  not  more 
from  a  child,  than  the  human  race  now  differs  from 

the  human  race  then.  Three  thoufand  years  ago5 
appear  indeed  to  mark  a  very  diftant  epoch;  and  yet 
it  is  but  as  vefterday,  compared  with  eternity.  This, 
when  duly  weighed,  every  thinking  perfon  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  be  as  ftrong  moral  evidence,  as  the 
fubjecl  can  admit,  (and  that  I  imagine  is  very  ftrong) 
that  the  world  had  a  beginning. 

I  lhall  make  a  fuppofition,  which  will  perhaps  ap¬ 
pear  whimfical,  but  which  will  tend  to  elucidate  the 
argument  I  am  enforcing.  In  antediluvian  times, 
when  the  longevity  of  man  was  fuch  as  to  include 
tome  centuries,  I  (hall  fuppofe,  that  a  few  boys  had 
been  imported  to  a  defart  ifland,  and  there  left  toge¬ 
ther,  juft  old  enough  to  make  fhift  to  fuftain  them- 
felves,  as  thofe  in  the  golden  age  are  fabled  to  have 
done,  on  acorns,  and  other  fpontaneous  productions  of 
the  foil.  I  (hall  fuppofe,  that  they  had  lived  there  for 
fome  hundreds  of  years,  had  remembered  nothing  of 
their  coming  into  the  ifland,  nor  of  any  other  perfon 
whatfoever ;  and  that  thus  they  had  never  had  accefs 
to  know,  or  hear,  of  either  birth  or  death.  I  fhall 
fuppofe  them  to  enter  into  a  ferious  difquifition  con¬ 
cerning  their  own  duration,  the  queftion  having  been 
ftarted,  Whether  they  had  exifted  from  eternity,  or 
had  once  begun  to  be  ?  They  recur  to  memory, 
but  memory  can  furnHhthem  nothing  certain  or  de- 
cufive.  If  it  muft  be  allowed  that  it  contains  no  trace 
of  beginning  of  exiftence,  it  muft  alfo  be  allowed, 
that  it  reaches  not  beyond  a  few  centuries  at  moft. 

They 
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They  obferve  befides,  concerning  this  faculty,  that 
the  further  back  it  goes,  it  becomes  the  more  indif- 
tinft,  terminating  at  laft  in  confubon  and  darknefs. 
Some  things  however  they  diftin&ly  recoiled,  and  are 
allured  of.  They  remember,  they  were  once  of  much 
lower  hature,  and  of  fmaller  fize  ;  they  had  lefs  bo- 
dily  ftrength  ;  and  all  their  mental  faculties  were  wea¬ 
ker.  They  know,  that,  in  the  powers  both  of  bo¬ 
dy  and  of  mind,  they  have  advanced,  by  impercept¬ 
ible  degrees,  to  the  pitch  they  are  now  arrived  at. 
Thefe  confiderations,  efpecially  when  fortified  by 
fome  analogous  obfervations  they  might  have  made- 
on  the  growth  of  herbs  and  trees,  would  have  fhown 
the  probability  to  be  entirely  on  the  fide  of  thofe  who 
afifertedjthat  their  exi fence  had  a  beginning:  And  tho’, 
on  account  of  the  narrow  fphere  of  their  knowledge 
and  experience,  the  argument  could  not  have  appeared 
to  them  in  all  its  frength,  we,  from  our  long  acquain¬ 
tance  with  nature,  even  abftra&ing  from  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  man  in  particular,  muft  be  fatisfied,  that  it 
would  have  been  ftri&ly  analogical  and  juft.  Exa&ly ft-, 
milarfht  very fame,  I  fhould  rather  fay, is  the  argument 
I  have  been  urging  for  the  origination  of  the  fpecies. 
Make  but  a  few  alterations  in  phrafeology  :  for  me- 
?noryf  fubftitute  hifory  and  tradition  ;  for  hundreds  of 
years,  fay  thoufands  ;  for  the  powers  of  body- and  mind , 
pout  the  arts  and  fciences  :  and,  with  thefe,  and  per¬ 
haps  one  or  two  more  fueh  variations,  you  will  find 
the  argument  as  applicable  in  the  one  cafe,  as  in  the 
other*  Now,  if  it  be  granted,  that  the  human  fpe¬ 
cies  muft  have  had  a  beginning,  it  will  hardly  be  que- 
ftioned,  that  every  other  animal  fpecies,  or  even  that 
the  univerfe,  muft  have  had  a  beginning. 

But 
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But  in  order  to  prove  the  propofition  laid  down 
in  the  title  of  this  fedtion,  ’tis  not  neceflary  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  world  had  a  beginning.  Admit  it  had 
not,  and  obferve  the  confequence.  Thus  much  mud: 
be  admitted  alfo,  that  not  barely  for  a  long  continued y 
but  for  an  eternal,  fucceflion  of  generations, 
mankind  were  in  a  (late  little  fuperior  to  the  beads  ; 
that  of  a  fudden,  there  came  a  mod:  adonifhing 

change  upon  the  fpecies  ;  that  they  exerted  talents 
and  capacities,  o(  which  there  appeared  not  the 
fmalJeft  vedige,  during  the  eternity  preceding  ;  that 
they  acquired  fuch  knowledge  as  procured  them  a 
kind  of  empire,  not  only  over  the  vegetable  and  a- 
nimal  worlds,  but  even,  in  fome  refpedf,  over  the 
elements,  and  all  the  unwieldy  powers  of  matter  ; 
that,  in  confequence  of  this,  they  were  quickly  raided, 
much  more  above  the  date  they  had  been  formerly 
and  eternally  in,  than  fuch  their  former  and  eternal 
date  was  above  that  of  the  brute  creation.  If  fuch  a 
revolution  in  nature,  fuch  a  thorough,  general,  and 
fudden  change  as  this,  would  not  be  denominated 
miraculous,  his  not  in  my  power  to  conceive  what' 
would.  I  could  not  edeem  it  a  greater  miracle, 
hardly  fo  great,  that  any  fpecies  of  beads,  which 
have  hitherto  been  doomed  to  tread  the  earth,  fhould 
now' get  wings,  and  float  about  in  the  air. 

Nor  will  this  plea  be  fubverted  by  that  trite  ob- 
jedlion,  That  mankind  may  have  been  as  much  en¬ 
lightened,  perhaps  myriads  of(  years  ago,  as  they  arc 
at  preient ;  but  that  by  fome  muverjal  calamity,  fuch 
as  deluge  or  conflagration,  which,  after  the  rotation 
of  many  centuries,  the  earth  pofhbly  becomes  liable 
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to,  all  traces  of  erudition  and  of  fcience,  all  traces 
both  of  the  elegant  and  of  the  ufeful  arts,  may  have 
been  effaced;  and  the  human  race,  fpringing  from  a 
few  who  had  efcaptd  the  common  ruin,  may  have 
emerged  anew,  out  of  barbarity  and  ignorance. 
This  hypothecs  doth  but  fubftitute  one  miracle  in 
the  place  of  another.  Such  general  difordcr  is  en¬ 
tirely  unconformable  to  our  experience  of  the  courfe 
of  nature.  Accordingly  the  dedruStion  of  the  world 
by  a  deluge,  the  author  hath  numbered  among  thofe 
prodigies,  or  miracles,  which  render  the  Pentateuch 
perfectly  incredible. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  admit,  that  the  world 
had  a  beginning,  (and  will  not  every  thinking  perfon 
acknowledge,  that  this  pofition  is  much  more  pro¬ 
bable  than  the  contrary  ?)  the  produStion  of  the 
world  mud  be  aferibed  either  to  chance,  or  to  in¬ 
telligence. 

Shall  we  derive  all  things,  fpiritual  and  corporeal, 
from  a  principle  fo  infjgnifieant  as  blind  chance ? 
Shall  we  fay,  with  Epicurus,  that  the  fortuitous 
courfe  of  rambling  atoms  hath  reared  this  beautiful 
and  dupendous  fabric?  In  that  cafe,  perhaps,  we 
fhould  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  things,  which, 
mod  people  will  think,  could  not  properly  be  dyled 
miraculous.  But  is  it,  becaufe  the  formation  of  a 
grand  and  regular  fydem  in  this  way,  is  conformable 
to  the  experienced  order  of  nature?  Quite  the  re - 
verfe.  Nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  univerfal 
experience,  than  that  the  lead  organic  body,  not  to 
mention  the  glorious  frame  of  nature,  fhould  be  pro¬ 
duced 
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duced  by  fuch  a  cafiial  jumble.  It  has  therefore,  in 
the  higheft  degree  pollible,  that  particular  quality  of 
miracles,  from  which,  according  to  the  author’s  the¬ 
ory,  their  incredibility  refults,  and  may  doubtlefs,  in 
this  loofe  acceptation  of  the  word,  be  termed  mira¬ 
culous.  But  fhould  we  affirm,  that,  to  account  thus 
lor  the  origin  of  the  univerfe,  is  to  account  for  it  by 
miracle;  we  ffiould  be  thought,  I’m  afraid,  to  fpeak 
both  weakly  and  improperly.  There  is  fomething 
here,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  which  is  far  beyond 
the  miraculous ;  fomething,  for  which  I  know  not 
whether  any  language  can  afford  a  proper  appellation, 
unlefs  it  be  the  general  appellations  of  abfurdity  and 
nonfenje. 

Shall  we  then  at  lad  recur  to  the  common  doClrine, 
that  the  world  was  produced  by  an  intelligent  caujc  f 
On  this  fuppofition  alfo,  tho’  incomparably  the  mod 
rational,  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  creation,  formation, 
or  firft  production  of  things,  call  it  by  what  name 
you  pleafe,  a  power  mult  have  been  exerted,  which, 
in  refpeCf  of  the  prefent  courfe  of  nature,  may  be 
ftyled  miraculous.  I  intend  not  to  difpute  about  a 
•word,  norto  inquire,  whether  that  term  can,  in  flridb 
propriety,  be  tiled  of  any  exertions  before  the  efla- 
blifhment  of  the  laws  of  nature.  I  life  the  word  in 
the  fame  latitude,  in  which  the  author  commonly 
ufeth  it  in  his  reafoning,  for  every  event  that  is  not 
conformable  to  that  courfe  of  nature  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  by  experience. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  world  had ,  or  had  not, 
u  beginning ;  whether,  on  the  firjl  fuppofition,  the 
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produ&ion  of  things  be  afcribed  to  chance ,  or  to  de~ 
Jign  ;  whether,  on  the  fecond ,  in  order  to  folve  the 
numberlefs  objections  that  arife,  we  do,  or  do  not , 
recur  to  univerfai  catajlrophes ;  there  is  no  poffibility 
of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  that  prefently  come 
under  our  notice,  without  having  at  lad:  recourfe  to 
miracles;  that  is,  to  events  altogether  uncon- 
formable,  or,  if  you  will,  contrary  to  the  prefent 
courfe  of  nature  known  to  us  by  experience.  I 
cannot  conceive  an  hypothefis,  which  is  not  reducible 
to  one  or  other  of  thofe  above-mentioned.  Whoever 
imagines,  that  another  might  be  framed,  which  is 
not  comprehended  in  any  of  thofe,  and  which  hath 
not  as  yet  been  devifed  by  any  fydem-builder ;  let 
him  make  the  experiment,  and  I  will  venture  to 
prognodicate,  that  he  will  dill  find  himfelf  clogged 
with  the  fame  difficulty.  The  conclufion  therefore 
above  deduced,  maybejudly  deemed,  till  the  con¬ 
trary  is  ihown,  to  be  not  only  the  refult  of  one,  but 
alike  of  every  hypothefis,  of  which  the  fubjeCl  is  fuf- 
ceptible. 

Thus  it  hath  been  evinced,  as  was  propofed,  that 
abdraCling  from  the  evidence  for  particular  fads,  we 
have  irrefragable  evidence,  that  there  have  been, 
that  there  mud  have  been,  miracles  in  former  times, 
or  fuch  events,  as  when,  compared  with  the  prefent 
conditution  of  the  world,  would  by  Mr  Hume  be  de¬ 
nominated  miraculous. 


SECT 
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SECTION  VII. 


Revifal  of  Mr  Hume  s  examination  of  the  Pentateuch . 


ALlowing  to  the  conclufion  deduced  in  the 
foregoing  fe£lion  its  proper  weight,  I  fhall 
alfo  take  into  confideration  the  Pentateuch ,  or  five 
books  of  Mofes ;  or  rather,  I  fhall  endeavour 
impartially  to  revife  the  examination  which  thofe 
hooks  have  already  undergone  by  the  edayid  *. 
It  is,  in  this  cafe,  of  the  greateft  importance  to  know, 
whether  the  evidence  on  both  Tides  hath  been  fairly 
ftated. 

“  Here  then  we  are  firft  to  confider  a  book,” 
which  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  be  the 
mofl  ancient  record  in  the  world,  “  prefented  to  us,” 
we  admit,  "  by  a  barbarous  and  ignorant  people  +,J} 
at  the  fame  time  exhibiting  a  fydem  of  Thelfm ,  or 
natural  religion,  which  is  both  rational  and  fublime  ; 
with  which  nothing  that  was  ever  compiled  or  pro¬ 
duced,  on  thisfubjedl,  in  the  mod  enlightened  ages, 
by  the  mod  learned  and  polifhed  nations,  who  were 
unacquainted  with  that  book,  will  bear  to  be  compa¬ 
red. 


Mr  Hume  himfelf  mud  allow,  that  this  remark 

O  deferves 


*  p.  205. 

f  The  author  adds,  “  wrote  in  an  age,  when  they  were  ftill 
££  more  barbarous.”  Thefe  words  I  have  omited  in  the  revifal, 
becaufe  they  appear  to  me  unintelligible.  The  age  in  which  the 
Pentateuch  was  written,  is  indirectly  compared  to  another  age 
he  fays  not  what:  and  all  we  can  make  of  it  is,  that  this  people 
were  more  barbarous  at  that  time,  than  at  fome  other  time,  n©“ 
body  knows  when. 
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deferves  attention,  fince  his  reafoningin  another  per¬ 
formance,  which  he  calls,  The  natural  hijlory  cf  reli¬ 
gion,  would  lead  us  to  expedt  the  contrary.  He 
there  maintains,  that  Polytheifm  and  Idolatry  are, 
and  mud  be,  the  religion  of  rude  and  barbarous, 
and  confequently  of  ancient  ages  ;  that  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Theifm ,  or  the  belief  of  one  almighty  and 
wile  Being,  the  creator,  the  preferver,  and  the  ruler 
of  heaven  and  earth,  refults  from  the  greated  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  underdanding  in  philofophy  and  fcience. 
ri  o  fuppofe  the  contrary,  fays  lie,  is  fuppoflng,  that 
44  while  men  were  ignorant  and  barbarous,  they 
u  difeovered  truth  ;  but  fell  into  error,  as  foon  as 
“  they  acquired  learning  and  politenefs  This 
i-eafoning  is  jud,  where-ever  religion  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  refult  of  human  reflexions.  What 
account  then  will  the  author  give  of  this  wonderful 
exception  ?  That  the  reverfe  is  here  the  cafe,  it  is 
impoffible  for  him  to  diflemble.  The  people  he 
himfelf calls  ignorant  and  barbarous;  yet  they  are 
not  idolaters  or  polytheids.  At  the  time  when  the 
book,  which  he  examines,  was  compofed,  he  feems 
to  think,  they  even  exceeded  themfelves  in  barbarity  ; 
vet  the  fentime nts  of  thefe  barbarians  on  the  fubjeX 
of  religion,  the  fentiments  which  that  very  book 
prefents  to  us,  may  well  put  to  dlence  the  wifdom 
of  the  polited  nations  on  earth.  Need  I  re¬ 
mind  Mr  Hume  of  his  exprefs  declaration,  that  if  a 
traveller  were  tranfported  into  any  unknown  region, 
and  found  the  inhabitants  44  ignorant  and  barbarous, 
«*  he  might  before  hand  declare  them  idolaters,  and 

44  there 
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11  there  is  Jcarce  a  possibility  of  his  being  mifta- 
“  ken  f  ?”  I  know  no  fatisfadtory  account  that  can 
be  given  of  this  exception,  on  the  principles  of  the 
e flay i ft.  Neverthelefs,  nothing  is  more  eafy,  than 
to  give  a  fatisfactory  account  of  it,  on  the  Chriftian 
principles.  This  account  is  that  which  is  given  by 
the  book  itfelf.  It  is,  that  the  religious  tenets  of  that 
nation  were  not  the  refult  of  their  reafonings,  but 
proceeded  from  divine  revelation.  The  contraft  we 
difeern  betwixt  the  Israelites,  and  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  is  remarkable.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  on  ali  the  fubjedls  of  human 
erudition,  on  all  the  liberal  and  the  ufeful  arts,  rea- 
foned  like  men  ;  on  the  fubjel  of  religion,  they  prated 
like  children ,  i  he  Israelites,  on  the  contrary, 
in  ail  the  fciences  and  arts,  were  children ,  but,  in 
their  notions  of  religion,  they  were  men  ;  in  the 
doctrines,  for  example,  of  the  unity,  the  eternity,  the 
omnipotence,  the  omnifcience,  the  omniprefence, 
the  wifdom,  and  the  goodnefs  of  God  ;  in  their 
opinions  concerning  providence,  and  creation,  the 
prefervation  and  government  of  the  world  ;  opinions 
fo  exalted  and  comprehenlive,  as,  even  by  the  au¬ 
thor  s  acknowledgment,  could  never  enter  into  the 
th  oughts  of  barbarians. 

Lut  to  proceed  in  the  revifal :  We  have  here  a 
cook,  fays  the  eftayift,  “  wrote  in  all  probability 
long  after  the  fadts  it  relates-”  That  this  book  wa^ 
written  long  ahtrfome  of  the  facts  it  relates,  is  not  in- 
deeu  denied  :  that  it  was  written  long  afters//,  or  even 
mofi  thofe  fadts,  I  fee  no  reafon  to  believe.  If 

Mr 
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Mr  Hume  meant  to  fignify,  by  the  expreffion  quo¬ 
ted,  that  this  was  in  all  probability  the  cafe,  why  did 
he  not  produce  the  grounds  on  which  the  probability 
is  founded  ?  Shall  a  bold  alTertion  pafs  for  argument  ? 
or  can  it  be  expedled,  that  any  one  fhould  confider 
reafons,  which  are  only  in  general  fuppofed,  but  not 
fpecified  ? 

He  adds,  u  corroborated  by  no  concurring  teftimo- 
“  ny  as  little,  fay  I,  invalidated  by  any  contradict - 
ing  teftimony ;  and  both,  for  this  plain  reafon,  be- 
caufe  there  is  no  human  compofition,  that  can  be 
compared  with  this,  in  refpedt  of  antiquity.  But 
tho’  this  book  is  not  corroborated  by  the  concurrent 
teftimony  of  any  coeval  hiftories,  becaufe,  if  there 
ever  were  fuch  hiftories,  they  are  not  now  extant; 
it  is  not  therefore  deditute  of  all  collateral  evidence. 
The  following:  examoles  of  this  kind  of  evidence  de- 
ferve  fome  notice.  The  divifion  of  time  into  weeks, 
which  hath  obtained  in  many  countries,  for  indance 
among  the  Egyptians,  Chinefe,  Indians,  and  nor¬ 
thern  barbarians  ;  nations  whereof  fome  had  little  or 
no  intercourfe  with  others,  and  were  not  even  known 
by  name  to  the  Hebrews  *:  the  tradition  which  in 

feveral 

*  The  judicious  reader  will  obferve,  that  there  is  a  great  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  concurrence  of  nations,  in  the  divifion  of  time 
into  weeks ,  and  their  concurrence  in  the  other  periodical  divifi- 
ons,  into  yearst  ?nonthst  days.  Thefc  divifions  arife  from  fuch 
natural  caufes,  as  are  every  where  obvious;  the  annual  and  di¬ 
urnal  revolutions  of  the  fun,  and  the  revolution  of  the  moon. 
The  divifion  into  weeks ,  on  the  contrary,  feems  perfe&ly  arbi¬ 
trary  :  confequently  its  prevailing  in  diftant  conutries,  among 

nations  which  had  no  communication  with  one  another,  afford 

a  ftrong 
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feveral  places  prevailed  concerning  the  primeval 
chaos  from  which  the  world  arofe,  the  production  of 
all  living  creatures  out  of  water  and  earth,  by  the 
efficiency  of  a  fupremc  mind  the  formation  of 

O  3  man 

a  ftrong  prefumption,  that  it  mull  have  been  derived  from  fome 
tradition  (as  that  of  the  creation)  which  hath  been  older  than 
the  diiperfion  of  mankind  into  different  regions.  ’Tis  eafy  to 
conceive,  that  the  practice,  in  rude  and  barbarous  ages,  might 
remain,  thro’  habit,  when  the  tradition,  on  which  it  was  found¬ 
ed,  was  entirely  loll:;  ’tis  eafy  to  conceive,  that  afterwards,  peo¬ 
ple  addidted  to  idolatry,  or  who,  like  the  Egyptians,  had  be¬ 
come  proficients  in  aftronomy,  fhould  affign  to  the  different 
days  of  the  week,  the  names  of  their  deities,  or  of  the  planets. 

*  This  in  particular  merits  our  attention  the  more,  that  it 
cannot,  by  any  explication,  be  made  to  agree  with  the  do&rine 
which  obtained  among  the  Pagans,  commonly  called  the  Mytho¬ 
logy.  Ovid  is  fo  fenfible  of  this  that,  when  he  mentions  a  dei¬ 
ty  as  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  creation,  he  leaves  him,  as  it  were, 
detached  from  thofe  of  the  popular  fyftem,  which  it  was  his  bu- 
finefsas  a  poet  to  deliver,  being  at  a  lofs  what  name  to  give  him, 
or  what  place  in  nature  to  affign  him.  Quilquis  fu.it  ille  deorum. 
Whichever  of  the  gods  it  ivas.  He  well  knew  that,  in  ali  the  catalogue 
of  their  divinities,  the  god  who  made  the  world  was  not  tobefound, 
that  thefe  divinities  themfelves  were,  on  the  contary,  produced  out 
of  the  chaos,  as  well  as  men  and  beads.  Mr  Hume  in  his  Natu¬ 
ral  hifory  of  religion ,  IV.  remarks  this  conduct  in  Ovid,  and  af- 
cribes  it  to  his  having  lived  in  a  learned  age,  and  having  been 
infiructed  by  philosophers  in  the  principle  of  a  divine  formation 
of  the  world.  For  my  part,  I  very  much  queftion,  whether  a- 
ny  nation  was  ever  yet  indebted,  for  this  principle,  to  the  difqui- 
fitions  of  philefophers.  Had  this  opinion  never  been  heard  cf, 
till  the  Auguftan  age,  it  might  indeed  have  been  fufpedled,  that 
it  was  the  daughter  of  philofophy  and  faience,  but  fo  far  is  this 
Pom  being  the  cafe,  that  fome  vefliges  of  it  may  be  traced  even 
in  tne  earned,  and  moit  ignorant  times.  T  hales  the  Milefian, 
who  lived  many  centuries  before  Ovid,  had,  as  Cicero,  in  his 

fir  ft 
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man  laR;  of  all,  in  the  image  of  God,  and  his  being 
vefted  with  dominion  over  the  other  animals,  the 

primitive 

firft  book  Be  natura  deoruvt^  informs  us,  attributed  the  origin  of 
all  things  to  God.  Anaxagoras  had  alfo  denominated  the  form¬ 
ing  principle,  which  fevered  the  elements,  created  the  world, 
and  brought  order  out  of  confufion,  intelligence  or  mind.  It  is 
therefore  much  more  probable  that  thefe  ancients  owed  this  doc¬ 
trine  to  a  tradition  handed  down  from  the  earlieft  ages,  which 
even  all  the  abfurdities  of  the  theology  they  had  embraced  had 
not  been  able  totally  to  erafe,  tho’  thefe  abfurdities  could  never 
be  made  to  coalefce  with  this  dodtrine.  At  the  fame  time  I  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  there  is  fomething  fo  noble  and  fo  rational  in 
the  principle,  *That  the  ivorld  ivas  produced  by  an  intelligent  caufes 
that  found  philofophy  will  ever  be  ready  to  adopt  it,  when  once  it 
is  propofed.  But  that  this  opinion  is  not  the  offspring  of  philo- 
fophy,  may  be  reafonabiy  deduced  from  this  confideration  alfo, 
that  they  were  not  the  moft  enlightened  or  philofophic  nations, 
amongft  whom  it  was  maintained  in  greateft  purity.  I  fpeak 
not  of  the  Hebrews.  Even  the  Parthians,  Medes  knd  Perfians, 
whom  the  Greeks  confidered  as  barbarians,  were  genuine  theifts, 
and  notwithflanding  many  fuperflitious  practices  which  prevail¬ 
ed  among  them,  they  held  the  belief  of  one  eternal  God  the  cre¬ 
ator  and  the  lord  of  the  univerfe.  If  this  principle  is  to  be  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  utmoft  improvement  of  the  mind  in  ratiocination 
and  fcience,  which  is  IVIr  Hume’s  hypothecs,  the  phenomenon 
juft  now  obferved  is  unaccountable.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be 
derived  originally  from  revelation,  preferved  by  tradition,  thro’ 
fucceffive  genrations,  nothing  can  more  eafily  be  accounted  for. 
Traditions  are  always  longeft  retained,  and  moft  purely  trans¬ 
mitted,  in  or  near  the  place  where  they  were  firft  received,  and 
amongft  a  people  who  poffefs  a  ftrong  attachment  to  their  anci¬ 
ent  laws  and  cuftoms.  Migrations  into  diftant  countries,  mix¬ 
ture  of  different  nations,  revolutions  in  government  and  maners, 
yea  and  ingenuity  itfell,  all  contribute  to  corrupt  tradition,  and 
do  fometimes  wholly  efface  it.  This  I  take  to  be  the  only  admif- 
fible  account,  why  fo  rational  and  fo  philofophical  a  principle  pre¬ 
vailed 
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primitive  flate  of  innocence  and  happinefs :  the  fub- 
fequent  degeneracy  of  mankind  :  their  deftru£tion  by 
a  flood  :  and  the  prefervation  of  one  family  in  a  veflel. 
Nay,  which  is  flill  flronger,  I  might  plead  the  vefli- 
ges  of  fome  fuch  cataflrophe  as  the  deluge,  which 
the  (hells  and  other  marine  bodies,  that  are  daily  dug 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  places  remote 
from  the  fea,  do  clearly  exhibit  to  us:  I  might  urge 
the  traces,  which  (fill  remain  in  ancient  hiftories> 
of  the  migration  of  people  and  of  fcience  from  Afia 
(which  hath  not  improperly  been  flyled  the  cradle  of 
the  arts)  into  many  parts  both  of  Africa  and  Europe  2 
I  might  plead  the  coincidence  of  thofe  migrations., 
and  of  the  origin  of  flates  and  kingdoms,  with  the 
time  of  the  difperfion  of  the  pofterity  of  Noah. 

But  to  return  :  The  author  fubjoins,  “  refera- 
bling  thofe  fabulous  accounts,  which  every  nation 
**  gives  of  its  origin.”  'Tis  unluckily  the  fate  of  ho¬ 
ly  writ  with  this  author  that  both  its  refemblance^ 

and 

vailed  moft  in  ages  and  countries  in  which  reafon  and  philofophy 
feemed  to  he  but  in  their  infancy.  The  notion,  that  the  Greeks 
borrowed  their  opinions  on  this  fubjed  from  the  books  of  Mo¬ 
les,  a  notion  for  which  fome  Jewilh  writers,  fome  Chriftian  fa¬ 
thers,  and  even  fome  moderns  have  warmly  contended,  appears 
void  of  all  foundation.  7.  hefe  opinions  in  Greece,  as  hath  been 
obferved,  were  of  a  very,  early  date;  whereas  that  there  exifted 
fuch  a  people  as  the  Jews,  feems  fcarce  to  have  been  known  there 
tul  about  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquefts.  No  fooner 
were  they  known  than  they  were  hated,  and  their  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  univerfally  defpifed.  Nor  is  there  the  fhadow  of  reafon  to 
tnmiC>  tnat  G^eks  knew  any  thing  of  the  facred  writings 
till  a  connderable  time  afterwards,  when  that  verfion  of  them 

was  made  into  their  language  which  is  called  The  tranjlation  of 
the  Seventy. 
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and  its  want  of  refemblance,  to  the  accounts  of  other 
authors,  are  alike  prefumptions  againd  it.  Pie  hath 
not  indeed  told  us,  wherein  it  refembles  fabulous  ac¬ 
counts  :  and,  for  my  part,  tho’  the  charge  were  jud 
I  fhould  imagine,  little  or  nothing  to  the  difadvantage 
of  the  Pentateuch,  could  be  deduced  from  it.  It  is  u- 
niverfally  agreed  among  the  learned,  that  even  the 
mod  abfurd  fables  of  idolaters,  derive  their  origin 
from  fads,  which  having  been,  in  barbarous  ages, 
tranfmitted  only  by  oral  tradition,  have  come  at 
length  to  be  grofsly  corrupted  and  disfigured.  ‘Tis 
neverthelefs  probable,  that  Inch  fictions  would  dill 
retain  fome  dricking  features  of  thofe  truths,  from 
which  they  fprung.  And  if  the  books  of  Mofes  re¬ 
ferable,  in  any  thing,  the  fabulous  accounts  of  other 
nations,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  prove, 
that  they  referable  only  whatever  is  lead  fabulous  in 
thefe  accounts.  That  this  will  he  found  to  be  the 
cafe,  we  may  reafonably  prefume,  even  from  what 
hath  been  obferved  already  ;  and  if  fo,  the  refem¬ 
blance,  fo  far  from  being  an  argument  againd  thefe 
books,  is  evidently  an  argument  in  their  favour. 
In  order  to  remove  any  doubt  that  may  remain  on 

this  head,  it  ought  to  be  attended  to,  that,  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  concurrent  tedimonies,  (where  there  could  have 
been  no  previous  concert)  there  is  a  probability  in¬ 
dependent  of  that  which  refults  from  our  faith  in  the 
witneffes  :  nay,  fhould  the  witnefles  be  of  fuch  a  cha¬ 
racter  as  to  merit  no  faith  at  all.  This  probability 
arifeth  from  the  concurrence  itfelf.  *1  hat  fuch  a  con¬ 
currence  fhould  fpring  from  chance ,  is  as  one  to  infinite, 
in  oilier  words,  morally  impoffible  :  if  therefore  con¬ 
cert  be  excluded,  there  remains  no  other  caufe  but 
the  reality  of  the  fa£h  Tis 
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’Tistrue,  that  “  upon  reading  this  book,  we  find  it 
4‘  ful  of  prodigies  and  miracles  :  ”  but  ’tis  alfo  true, 
that  many  of  thofe  miracles  are  fuch,  as  the  fubjedt 
it  treats  of,  mud  unavoidably  make  us  expedl.  For 
a  proof  of  this  pofition,  I  need  but  refer  the  reader  to 
the  principles  eftablilhed  in  the  preceding  fedlion. 
No  book  in  the  world  do  we  find  written  in  a  more 
fimple  ftyle  ;  no  where  does  there  appear  in  it,  the 
lead  affedlation  of  ornament  ;  yet  nowhere  elfe  is 
the  Almighty  reprefented,  as  either  adting  or  fpeak- 
ing  in  a  manner  fo  becoming  the  eternal  ruler  of  the 
world.  Compare  the  account  of  the  creation 
which  is  given  by  Mofes ,  with  the  ravings  of  San- 
choniatho  the  Phenician  philofopher,  which  he  had 
dignified  with  the  title  of  cosmogony  :  orcompare 
it  with  the  childifh  extravagancies  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  fo  judly  likened  by  the  author  to  a  fick 
man  s  dreams  and  then  fay,  whether  any  perfon  of 
candour  and  difeernment  wil!  not  be  difpofed  to  ex¬ 
claim  in  the  word,  of  the  prophet,  What  is  the  chaff 
to  the  wheat  t!  The  account  is  what  we  fhould  call 
in  reference  to  experience,  miraculous .  But  was  it 

poflible  it  fhould  be  otherwife  ?  I  believe  the 
greateft  infidel  will  not  deny,  that  it  is  at  lead: 

as  plaufible  an  ©pinion  that  the  world  had  a  be- 

gining,  as  that  it  had  not.  If  it  had,  can  it  be 

imagined  by  any  man  in  his  fenfes,  that  that  particu¬ 
lar  quality  fhould  be  an  objedlion  to  the  narrative, 
which  he  previoufly  knows  it  mud  have  ?  Muft  not 
the  fird:  produdlion  of  things,  the  original  formation 
of  animals  and  vegetables,  require  exertions  of  pow¬ 
er 

*  Natural  hiftory  of  religion.  XV. 

f  Jer.  xxiii,  38. 
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cr,  which,  in  prefervation  and  propagation,  can  never 
be  exemplified  ? 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected,  That  if  the  miracles 
continued  no  longer,  and  extended  no  further,  than 
the  neceffity  of  creation  required,  this  reafoning  would 
be  jufi;;  but  that  in  fact  they  both  continued  much 
longer,  and  extended  much  further.  The  anfwer 
is  obvious  :  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  judge,  how  far 
the  neceility  of  the  cafe  required.  Immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  creation,  things  muff  have  been  in  a  date  ve¬ 
ry  different  from  that  which  they  are  in  at  prefent. 
How  long  that  (late  might  continue,  we  have  not 
the  means  of  difeovering :  but  as,  in  human  in¬ 
fancy,  his  necefiary  that  the  feeble  creature  fhould, 
for  fome  time,  be  carried  in  the  nurfe’s  arms, 
and  afterwards,  by  the  help  of  leading  firings,  be 
kept  from  falling,  before  he  acquire,  firength  to  walk  ; 
his  not  unlikely,  that  in  theinfancy  ofthe  world,  fuch 
interpofitions  fhould  be  more  frequent  and  requifite, 
till  nature  attainining  a  certain  maturity,  thofe  laws 
and  that  conftitution  fhould  be  eftablifhed,  which  we 
now  experience.  It  will  greatly  firengthen  this 
condition,  to  reflect,  that  in  every  fpecies  of  natural 
productions,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  wc 
invariably  obferve  a  fimilar  feeblenefs  in  the  indivi¬ 
duals  on  their  firfi  appearance,  and  a  fimilar  gradation 
towards  a  date  of  greater  perfection  and  fiability.  Be- 
fides,  if  we  acknowledge  the  neceffity  of  the  exerti¬ 
on  of  a  power,  which  only  in  reference  to  our  expe¬ 
rience  is  called  miraculous,  the  queftion,  as  is  well 
obferved  by  the  judicious  prelate  formerly  quoted*, 
“  whether  this  power  topped  immediately,  after  it 

“  had 

*  Analogy  of  religion,  parts,  chap.  i. 
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“  hadmademan,  or  went  on  and  exerted  itfclf  farther, 
“  is  a  queftion  of  the  fame  kind,  as  whether  an  or- 
“  dinary  power  exerted  itfelf  in  fuch  a  particular  de- 
“  gree  and  manner,  or  not.”  It  cannot  therefore,  if 
we  think  reafonably  on  this  fubjed,  greatly  aflonifli 
us,  that  fuch  a  book  fhould  give  “  an  account  of  a 
“  date  of  the  world,  and  of  human  nature,  entirely 
“  different  from  the  prefen t ;  of  our  fall  from  that  date ; 
“  of  the  age  ofman  extended  to  near  a  thoufand  years; 
u  and  of  the  dedrudion  of  the  world  by  a  de 
“  luge.” 

Finally,  if,  in  fuch  a  book,  mingled  with  the  ex¬ 
cellencies  I  have  remarked,  there  fhould  appear  fonts 
difficulties,  fome  things  for  which  we  are  not  able 
to  account ;  for  inftance,  “  the  arbitrary  choice  of 
“  one  people,  as  the  favourites  of  Heaven  ;  and  their 
“  deliverance  from  bondage  by  prodigies  the  mod: 
<<  aftonifhing  imaginable  ;”  is  there  any  thing  more 
extraordinary  here,  than,  in  a  compofition  of  this 
nature,  we  might  have  previoufly  expeded  to  find? 
We  mult  he  immoderately  conceited  of  our  own  un- 
derftandings,  if  we  imagine  otherwife.  Thofe  fa¬ 
vourites  of  Heaven,  it  muff  be  like  wife  owned,  are 
the  countrymen  of  the  writer  ;  but  of  fuch  a  writer, 
as  Oi  all  hidorians  or  annalifls,  ancient  or  modern) 
fhows  the  lead  difpofition  to  flatter  his  countrymen. 
Where,  I  pray,  do  we  find  him,  either  celebrating 
their  virtues,  or  palliating  their  vices;  either  extolling 
their  genius,  or  magnifying  their  exploits  ?  Add  to 
all  thefe,  that,  in  every  thing  which  is  not  exprefsly 
aferibed  to  the  interpofal  of  Heaven,  the  relation  is 
in  itfclf  plaufible,  the  incidents  are  natural,  the  cha- 
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rafters  and  manners  fuch  as  are  admirably  adapted  to 
thofe  early  ages  of  the  world.  In  thefe  particulars, 
there  is  no  affeftation  of  the  marvellous  ^  there  are  no 
“  defcriptions  of  fea  and  land  monfters ;  no  relations 
u  of  wonderful  adventures,  ftrange  men,  and  un- 
**  couth  manners 

When  all  thefe  things  areferioufly  attended  to,  I 
perfuadc  myfelf,  that  no  unprejudiced  perfon  will 
think,  that  the  Pentateuch  bears  falfehood  on  the 
face  of  it,  and  deferves  to  be  rejefted  without  ex¬ 
amination.  On  the  contrary,  every  unprejudiced 
perfon  will  find  (I  fay  not,  that  its  falfehood  would 
be  more  miraculous,  then  all  the  miracles  it  relates ; 
this  is  a  language  which  I  do  not  underftand,  and 
which  only  ferves  to  darken  a  plain  queftion  ;  but  I 
fay,  he  will  find)  very  many  and  very  ftrong  in¬ 
dications  of  authenticity  and  truth  ^  and  will  con¬ 
clude,  that  all  the  evidences,  both  intrinfic  and  ex- 
trinfic,  by  which  it  is  fupported,  ougnt  to  be  im¬ 
partially  canvaffed.  Abundant  evidences  there  are  of 
both  kinds  j  fome  hints  of  them  have  been  gwen  in 
this  feftion  ;  but  to  confider  them  fully,  falls  not 
within  the  limits  of  my  prefent  purpofe. 
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WHat  is  the  fum  of  all  that  hath  been  now 
difcuffed  r  It  is  briefly  this  .*  That  the  au¬ 
thor  s  favourite  argument ,  of  which  he  boafls  the  dif- 
covery,  is  founded  in  error*,  is  managed  with  fophifry  f , 
and  is  at  Jaft  abandoned  by  its  inventor  as  fit  cniy  for 
(how,  not  for  ufe  ;  that  he  is  not  more  fuccefful  in  the 
collateral  arguments  he  employs ;  particularly,  that  there 
is  no  peculiar  prefumption  again fl  religious  miracles 
t hat ,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  peculiar  prefumption  in 
their  favour  jj ;  that  the  general  maxim,  'whereby  he 
would  enable  us  to  decide  betwixt  oppofite  miracles ,  when 

it  is  fiript  of  the  pompous  diction,  that  ferves  it  at  once 
for  decoration,  and  for  dfguife,  is  dfcovered  to  be  no 
other  than  an  identical  propofition,  which,  as  it  conveys 
no  knowledge,  can  be  of  no fervice  to  the  caufe  of  truth  £[  ; 
that  there  is  no  prefumption,  ariftng  either  from  human 

nature  +,  or  from  the  hijlory  of  mankind  f,  againft 
the  miracles  fatd  to  have  been  wrought  in  pro  f  of  Chri - 

Jhafiity  ;  that  the  evidence  of  thefe  is  not  fubverted  by 
thofe  miracles ,  which  hijlorians  of  other  religions  have 
recorded  §  ;  that  neither  the  Pagan  jj,  nor  the  Popijh  fl 
miracles,  on  which  he  hath  expatiated,  will  bear  to  be 
compared  with  thofe  of  holy  writ  ;  that,  abf  raffing from 
the  evidence  for  particular  faffs,  we  have  irrefragable 
evidence,  that  there  have  been  miracles  in  former  times  f  ; 
and,  lajily,  that  his  examination  of  the  Pentateuch  is 

both- 
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bath  partial  and  imperfect ,  and  confequently  lands  in  need 
of  a  revifal  *, 

“  Our  moft  holy  religion,”  fays  the  author  in 
the  conclufion  of  his  efTay,  “  is  founded  on  faith, 
“  not  on  reafon;  and  ’tis  a  fure  method  of  expofing 

it,  to  put  it  to  fuch  a  trial,  as  it  is  by  no  means- 
“  fitted  to  endure.”  If,  by  our  moft  holy  religion , 
we  are  to  underhand  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
Chriftian  fyftem,  thefe  have  their  foundation  in  the 
nature  and  decrees  of  God  ;  and,  as  they  are  antece¬ 
dent  to  our  faith  or  reafonings,  they  muff  be  alfo  in¬ 
dependent  of  both.  If  they  are  true,  our  difbelief 
can  never  make  them  falfe  ;  if  they  are  falfe,  the 
belief  of  all  the  world  will  never  make  them  true- 
But  as  the  only  queftion  between  Mr  Hume  and  the 
defenders  of  the  gofpel,  is,  Whether  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  thole  articles  ?  he  can  only  mean  by  our 
moft  holy  religion ,  our  belief  of  the  Chriftian  do&rine  r 
and  concerning  this  belief  we  are  told,  that  it  is- 
fou  nded  on  faith ,  not  on  reafon  ;  that  is,  our  faith* 
is  founded  on  our  faith  ;  in  other  words,  it  hath  no 
foundation,  it  is  a  mere  chimera,  the  creature  of  a* 
diftempered  brain.  I  fay  not  on  the  contrary,  that 
our  mof  holy  religion'll  founded  on  reafon ,  hecaufe  this 
exprellion,  in  my  opinion,  is  both  ambiguous  and 
inaccurate;  but  I  fay  that  we  have  fufficient  reafon- 
for  the  belief  of  our  religion;  or,  to  exprefs  myfelf 
in  the  words  of  an  apoftle,  that  the  Chriftian,  if  it  is- 
not  his  own  fault,  may  be  ready  always  lo  give  an 
arfwer  to  every  man ,  that  afketh  him  a  reason  of  his 
hops , 
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So  far  therefore  am  I  from  being  afraid  ofexpofing 
'Chriftianity  by  fubmitting  it  to  the  teft  of  reafon  ; 
fo  far  am  I  from  judging  this  a  trial,  which  it  is  by 
no  means  fitted  to  endure,  that  I  think,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  molt  violent  attacks  that  have  been  made 
upon  the  faith  of  Jefus,  have  been  of  fervice  to  it. 
^.es:  I  do  not  hefitate  to  affirm,  that  our  religion 
hath  been  indebted  to  the  attempts ,  tho’  not  to  the 
intentions ,  of  its  bittereff  enemies.  They  have  tried 
its  ffrength  indeed,  and,  by  trying,  they  have  dis¬ 
played  its  ffrength  ;  and  that  in  fo  clear  a  lighT,  as  we 
could  never  have  hoped,  without  fuch  a  trial, 
to  have  viewed  it  in.  Let  them  therefore  write,  let 
them  argue,  and,  when  arguments  fail,  even  let 
them  cavil  again  ft  religion  as  much  as  they  pleafe  : 

I  fhould  be  heartily  forry,  that  ever  in  this  ifland,  the 
afylum  of  liberty,  where  the  fpirit  of  Chrifiianitv 
is  better  underflood  (however  defective  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  in  the  obfervance  of  its  precepts)  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Chriflian  world  ;  I  fhould, 

I  fay,  be  forry,  that  in  this  ifland,  fo  great  adiffiervice 
were  done  to  religion,  as  to  check  its  adverfaries, 
in  any  other  way,  than  by  returning  a  candid  anfwer 
to  their  objections.  I  muff  at  the  fame  time  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  I  am  both  afliamed  and  grieved, 
when  I  obfcrve  any  friends  of  religion,  betray  fo  great 
a  diffidence  in  the  goodnefs  of  their  caufe  (for  to 
this  diffidence  it  can  only  be  imputed)  as  to  fliow  an 
inclination  for  recurring  to  more  forcible  methods. 
The  affaults  of  infidels,  I  may  venture  to  prophefy, 
will  never  overturn  our  religion.  They  will  prove 
uot  more  hurtful  to  the  Chriflian  fyflem,  if  bis  al¬ 
lowed 
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1  owed  to  compare  Jmall  things  with  great ,  than  the 
boiflerous  winds  are  faid  to  prove  to  the  flurdy  oak« 
They  lhake  it  impetuoufly  for  a  time,  and  loudly 
threaten  its  fubverfion  \  whilft,  in  effedt,  they  only 
ferve  to  make  it  Trike  its  roots  the  deeper,  and  Hand 
the  firmer  ever  after. 

One  word  more  .with  the  effayift,  and  I  have  done. 
6i  Upon  the  whole,”  fays  he,  “  we  may  conclude, 
“  that  the  Chriftian  religion,  not  only  was  at  fir fl  atten- 

ded  with  miracles,  but  even,  at  this  day,  cannot 
*<  be  believed  by  any  reafonable  perfon  without  one. 
“  Mere  reafon  is  infufficient  to  convince  us  of  its  ve- 
“  racity;  and  whoever  is  moved  by  faith  to  aflent  to 
“  it that  is,  whoever  by  his  belief  is  induced  to 
believe  it,  u  is  confcious  of  a  continued  miracle  in  his 
u  own  perfon,  which  fub  verts  all  the  principles  of 
“  his  undemanding,  and  gives  him  a  determination 
“  to  believe,  what  is  moft  contrary  to  cuftom  and  ex- 
“  perience.”  An  author  is  never  fo  fure  of  writing 
unanfwerably,  as  when  he  writes  altogether  unintel¬ 
ligibly.  ’Tis  impoflible  that  you  fhould  fight  your 
enemy  before  you  find  him  ;  and  if  he  hath  fcreened 
himfelf  in  darknefs,  ’tis  next  to  impoflible  that  you 
fhould  find  him.  Indeed,  if  any  meaning  can  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  that  flrange  affemblage  of  words  juft  now 
Quoted,  it  feems  to  be  one  or  other  of  thefe  which 
follow  :  either,  That  there  are  not  any  in  the  world, 
who  believe  the  eofpel  •  or,  That  there  is  no  want 
of  miracles  in  our  own  time.  How  either  of  thefe 
remarks,  if  juft,  can  contribute  to  the  authors  pur- 
,pofe,  it  will  not,  I  fufpedf,  be  eafy  to  difeover.  It 
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the  fecond  remark  is  true,  if  there  is  no  want  of  mi¬ 
racles  at  prefent,  furely  experience  cannot  be  pleaded 
againd  the  belief  of  miracles  faid  to  have  been  per¬ 
formed  in  time  pad.  Again,  if  the  fird  remark  is 
true,  if  there  are  not  any  in  the  world  who  believe 
the  gofpel,  becaufe,  as  Mr  Hume  fuppofeth,  a  mi¬ 
racle  cannot  be  believed  without  a  new  miracle,  why 
all  this  ado  to  refute  opinions  which  nobody  enter¬ 
tains  ?  Certainly,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  “  The 
i(  knights-errant,  who  wandered  about  to  clear  the 
“  world  of  dragons  and  giants,  never  entertained  the 
<(  the  lead  doubt  concerning  the  exi deuce  of  thele 
ci  monders 

Might  I  prefume  faintly  to  copy  but  the  manner  of 
fo  inimitable  an  original,  as  the  author  hath  exhibi¬ 
ted  in  his  concluding  words,  I  diould  alfo  conclude 
upon  the  whole,  That  miracles  are  capable  of  proof 
from  tedimony,  and  there  is  a  full  proof  of  this  kind, 
for  thole  faid  to  have  been  wrought  in  fupport  of  Chri- 
ftianity  ;  that  whoever  is  moved,  by  Mr  Hume’s  in¬ 
genious  argument,  to  adert,  that  no  tedimony  can 
give  fudlcient  evidence  of  miracles,  admits  for  reafon, 
tho’  perhaps  unconfcious,  a  mere  fubtilty,  which 
fubverts  the  evidence  of  tedimony,  of  hidory,  and  e- 
ven  of  experience  itfelf,  giving  him  a  determination 
to  deny,  what  the  common  fenfeof  mankind,  founded 
in  the  primary  principles  of  the  underdanding,  would 
lead  him  to  believe. 

f  See  the  firfl  para  graph  of  EfTay  13.  Of  the  academical  or 
Sceptical  philofophy. 
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